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INTRODUCTION 



An Overview of Project Developmental Continuity (PDC) 

The Office af Cl\ild pevelopment originated Project . ' 
Developmental Coi^tinuity (PDC) in 1974 as^a=-rfead Start .demon^ 
stration program "aimed at promoting greater * continuity o£ 
education and comprehensive child development services for 
children as they make the transition from preschool to school." 
The single most important Effect of this undertaking ^ it is 
hopec% will be to enhance the social cbmpetence of the 
children served^^that is^ to increase their everyday effec^ 
tivjness in^dealing with their^ esgLirohment (at school^ 
home ^ in the cornmunity^ and ^in society), PDC also aims to 
bring about broader and moxe intensive involvement of parents 
and teachers in the governance of school affairs / and to 
promote positive change in the institutional process^ even 
beyond the people who may occupy the institution a^ a given time 

As part of the over,§ll Head Start Improvement and - 
Innovation ef fort ^ - PDC- emphasizes the involvement of admini^ 
strators^ classroom staffs and parents in formulating' educa'- 
tional goals and developing a comprehensive curriculum. The 
object of this effort is to ensure that children receive^' 
continuous^ individualized attention as they progress from 
Head Start through the early primary grades* EKisting 
discontinuities between Head Start and elementary school 
experiences will be reduced, if the program is successful^ 
by PDC mechanisms that encourage communication and mutual 
decision-making among preschool and elementary school teacherS/ 
administrators, and parents, ' , / 

Two pr6gram models provide alternative ways of establishing 
the administrative structure for coritinuity. In the Preschool^ 
StTHo^ 'Z.inkage% approach, administratively separate Head Start 
and elementary prograrns are b^rought together by . the device of 
a PDC Council, whose •membership includes teachers , parents, and 
administratdr s from both organizations. In the Early Childhood 
Schools approach. Head Start and elamentary programs are . 
combined both administratively, by the Council, and physically, 
in the same building, creating a- new institution. In both 
approaches a qualitatively different program is expected' to 
emei^ge as a result of the fiead Star t-tslementary school 
cooperation, % . 



Continuity is eKpected to be establish'^id in two CQnte^tts 
that, of the individual child and that of the school ptructurfe 
In the^ first cortteKt, Gontinuity means, for example, that a 
aiiild should not have to have his or ^her personal nature 
and needs rediscovered - each year as he or she moves from one 
grade to the next; instead the child should become a more 
and more fully recognized member of %hm school "family" as 
time passes. In the context of schopl structure, continuity 
implies cooperative pursuit of common goals, and this 
involves articulation of philosophies and methods in all the 
variqus areas of school enterprise. It is expected that 
structural continuity will contribute directly to continuity 
in the ' attention given to individual children* 

School organisations at 15 sites around the. country 
received CCD funding during 1974^75 (Program Y#ar I) to desigi 
and plan future implementation of the seven prescribed com- 
ponents of PDC.^ The c&mponents focus on; 

*i 

f Administration i administrative coordination between 
and within Head Start. and elementary school; 

• Education .: coordination of curriculum approaches 
and educational 'goals; 

• Training t preservice and inservice teacher traini'ng 
and childrearing training for parents; 

• Developmental/Support Services i comprehensive 
services (medical, nutritional, and social) to 
children and families; - . 

, f . ■ ^ ' 

• Parent involvement i parent participation in 
policy-making, home-school activities , and 
classroom visits or volunt^ring ; y 

< . . • 

• Services for the Handicapped i services for 
handicapped Ghildreh and children with learning^ 
disabilities; 

• Bilingual/Bicultural and Multicultural Education t 
programs for bilingual/bicultural or multicultural 
children. ^ ' 

During Year II, 1975-76, 14 sites (one had withdrawn 
voluntarily), comprising a total of 42 Head Start centers and 
elementary schools, began to implement PDC according to the 
plans they had drawn" up diiring Yaar.l, pilot-testing their 
adaptations of the program. . At the e^d of Year ^^another 
site dropped out of the program. ^ ^ \ 



In Year III, 1976^77,. PDC is expected to exist in 
mature :PQrm at the 13 participating sites, and^a decision 
will be made during that year, on the basis of the evidence 
resented^ to '^maintain or modify OCD suppqrt fpr the entire 
emonstration program. The decision will be based in large 
•'part on consideration of the feasibility of evaluating PDC ' s 
effects on children's development over a long term. If the 
program is continued, it will be for a five-'year period, from 
1976 to 1981, during^ which its effects on children will be ^ ' 
observed as the children in the focal group progress from 
Head Start through, grade 3, 

■ * 

Purposes of the PDC ^valuation ^ 

The major purpose of the PDC evaluatioa is to aid the 
Office of Child Development in its efforts to design efiective 
programs for early childhood e4ucatifon. To accomplish this, 
the evaluation will ultimately have to provide answers to the 
following critical questions about PDC ' s impact i ^ 

• How^does PDC affect children's sQcial competence? 

• How does PDC affect parents? 

m How does PDC affect the attitudes and workstyles 
of teachers and other staff? 

• How does PDC affect "t^he school organization in 
terms of philosophy, methods > and social climate? 

In addition to describing the consequences of PDC, the 
evaluation will describe Aid analyze the processes that led 
to ^hose consequences. Figure 1 illustrates the proportions 
of the total evaluation effort that are devoted to each component 
of the study* = Although the assessment of child social competence 
is very important and is emphasized in the present report, the 
relationship of this to the rest of the evaluation^ should not be 
neglected* Volume 2 of Interim Report IV delineates the -process 
evaluation more fully; it if sufficient to emphasize here that 
the aims of the total evaluation^ are to produce con'clusions about 
what happened (impact) and how and why it happened (process) . 
This information will facilitate future decisions about whether 
the program should be replicatedU and if so, how replication can 
best be accomplished in the lighm of past experience* 

Purposes of this Repor t ' ^ ' = 

The ' present year. Program Year II, was a^eserved as a time 
for sites to ' try out and refine the program strategies they had 
developed during the planning year * There was no analysis 
at all of program , impact thii _yGar---analysis of impact will 
begin with Program ^ar III in the coming fall. 



Figure 1 
PDC EVALUATION EFFORT 
(Total 3^Year Study) 
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' During 1975-1976 the evaluation methodology was also 
pilot-tested. Interim Report III, Part A. (March 1876) 
addressed questions about three 'issues that are fungamental 
to the integrity of the evaluations 

. . (1) Are the measuring instruments appropriate to . 
. ^ the task? \' 

(2) -Are the PDC and compariso^groups really 

.comparable? - ' ^ ' ----- 

(3) Will large enough samples of children remain 

in PDC and comparison schools at- each site . 
to . permit a longitudinal study of program 
^effects? ^ ' . . ^ ' 

The present report extends th^e answers offered in the last 
I'eport to these three questions. (However, there is greater 
'emphasis this time on instrujaent suitability and less on 
group cuiaparability * ) - ^ ; " 

Instrument appropriateness 1 since the ultimate ' goal : - 
of PDC is to enhance the social competence of children, it V 
is vital to the evaluation that the instruments used actually 
do yield valid measures of social competence^-^val id not ' . 

just in some theoretical sense/ but in a way that can ^ be 
demonstrated among the children who make up the population 
served by PDC*- ^ ^ 

The first step-in establishing a testes validity is to 
establish its reliability , since an instrument cannot be 
valid unless it is^ first reliable; that is, it cannot yield' 
relevant measures of a specified trait unless it yields^ 
Consistent measures. For example^ if each, child in a 
classroom is given a certain language development test on 
Monday and then again on Wednesday/ and the scores for. the 
two testings are in wide disagreement, then one or both of 
the scores must not reflect language development truly 
because tine reflections are inconsistent, ^ 

It. is possible, though, that the test ■ in c^uestion could 
yield consisteht m^easurQS for other ^ children (e*g., in a 
community where children are less inclined to^ be , shy about 
interacting ■ with the unfam.iliar adult who administers it) "T ^ 
Thus reliability and validity are not strictly, inherent 
properties of an instrument, but may vary from sample to 
sample. Accordingly, in our last report reliability and 
v^alidity data were examined and tabula ted separately for 
each site. Hov/evcr, although differences were found in 



reliability and vali;dity ^coefficients f^rom site to site^ 
there* was no indication that these were other than random 
differences* Thus in the present .report the analysis of 
test ^characteristics isv. based i^gpn data pooled across, all 
sites,' on the ^groundedi gLSsumption that ...the ,.^^ests "behave" 
in about the same way at every site. The aggregate\sai]^ple , 
in otfier ^words, is believed to be^ repre-sfintative^ of the 
sample^ at e'afih separate site, - , ^ ^ , 



There aT^-^ qual iti^s^ beyoniA present indications of ' 
reliability and validity, thiat ar^at an instruinenb' s suita-' 
bility . f&r^inclusion in the battery , The Qther qual4.ties 
eKamined ^during this mhalys^is period; ^included each instru- 
ment ' s relation^ to a hypothetical "social ccDmpetence" 
criterion, its relation to all tha other inst^^mments in /the 
battery, /its sensitivity to change in the trait measured, 
its ^appropriateness for children up to grade 3, and the 
ease with which it can be administered. ^Tha findings 
prodi^ed by analyse.s o,f these instrument characteristics 
arc all included, in this report in r^esponse to question 1 
above , ' ' . ' . 

• ■ • ' " . - " '" ■ . ' ■ ' ^ " " ^ 

Group comparabi^ey . Last faj,l, the number ol children 
in the Michigan sit# for whom testing was completed w too 
small to permit the 'analytic coribtast of PDC ts Qomparison 
groi«. characteristics' that was per ebrmejd . f or samples at pther 
sites- Therefore thif analysis was carrlqd out' on data . 
collected in^ Michigan this past spring , and '-its results are 
contained in the present ■ report . Since the fall compara- 
bility analyses were based' only on measures that were found ^ 
to be reliable and valid at each ''respective site, the 'same ' 
procedure was observed. in tha' spring analysis for Michigan-- 
only the measures that met minimum reliability and validity 
criteria_there entered, into the comparability check, ■ - 

Because tha last reporting-deadlina did not permit . 
presentation of ins titution^.level data that recently had 
been gathered for all- PDC and comparison Head Start centers 
and' schools, these data, collected in ^ fall 1975, are included 
now in this report. Since PDC and comparison schools were 
originally selected on the basis of similarity/ and since . 
continuing efforts are being made at each site tp match 
the two groups of children onv background variables, it v\^as 
not "judged necessary to evaluate the comparability . of ^4 
'insti'tution-level data,' Therefore the figures are offered ^ 
simply for pur'poses of description and for possible, later use 
as explanatory variables* 



Pro j ected at.tr it ion , In early spring, each site ho- 
ordinator ^was asked to' idehtify .childreR ^ho in past years , 
had been enrolled ' in what are now PDC and ""comparison centers 
and to determine' hov; many of the s^me ' children are currently 
enroLled in PDC and gomparison elementary schools , respec- 
tively* The purpose oE gatHering^ these figures was *to 
obC'ain ^indications of the rate of attrition among children 
at eacii site who v/ere the predecessors of the chdldren in 
^feh^^ p^sent Head Start cXpsses, .Projections were made/ 

ised on attrition ra^tfe calculations of the^ number of chil-- 
iren in present Head Start samples likply to still be in" 
PDC or comparison schopis as ' appropriate ^ come third grade 
(the point at which the. prospective longitudinal study .will 
"t|nd) . The results of this attritioTT/ study ^are given' here 
rn tentative answer to the question of whether a sufficient 
number of children will remain to permit: a conclusive 
longitudinal study, \ " / . . 

Included also in this section ,is a discussion of the 
strateg^y proposed for the Georgia site, which, instead of 
requiring a contemporaneous comparison group, involves 
comparison %/ith a cross-s^ec t ion of children who are in 
grades K, 1, 2 and 3 during the PDC group's Head Start yea-r , 
In each later year, ^ thfc PDC children's scores are compared' 
with scores predicted on the basis of trend's observed among 
the upper-^grade children. 

The contents of the chapters to. follow are descrifcTed ^ 
briefly below. 

Chapter II, Methods. The data collection and data 
analysis, procedures that ^were followed in the spring ire 
surnmari-zed herd. ^ ■ . ■ ' 



Chapter I II, Findings . This chapter presents : 

■ Findings on the reliability^, validity, and 
yoneraIp.^n4 t ii ity of^ the instruments included 
in. the Spring battery; / ' "\ ' f,, 

© ,HasultS'Of the check on' com"parabil ity of the 
VijC and- gom.pairisQrv ^groups in Michigan; ' ' ' 



tabulation of , ins titiftion-level character istics 
ail\pitas ; • " ^ * \ ' . 



A surrLTTiary of a f tr i t ion ■ da taf", f or each srtc, along 
v/ith projections of tho number p 1: 'children from 
cho o rr i^jlno 1. CI roups; ]ikQly"to bo r.! jnHrirnirKj at z,ho 
and oi yraae 3. . ' 



Chapter IV, Conclusions Recom mendations .. '^ We present 

here conclusions and implications drawn from our findings on 
the major issues: adequacy o^f the measuring instruments ? 
comparability of groups in M^cHigan, and projected attrition 
at all the sites, . ^ 



Changes in Evaluation Plan Since - the Last R^^ort . * 

^ changes --in the sample of sites.. Since the last report^ 

OCD decided ^ tha^t a^^odif led evaluation st^tegy would fee more 
, appropriate for th^ Arizona site because few tests could be 
located that were suitable for use among Nava j o-^speaking 
children as measures pf child impact, .In addition, the j 
enrollment projected for the PDC and comparispn groups' in 

was much' smaller than the number recommended^ so that * 
even if ^ development of original Nava jo^language tests had faeen^ 
undertaken, ^'it is unlikely that the^ sample available would have 
been adequate for evaluation purposes. The Navajp site will 
Inst Dad be evaluated through a case history approach that will 
document program process and perceived impacts* 

New Jersey's participation in PDC has been discontinued 
^entirely; .the program there is no longer receiving OCD funds ^ 

< ; Postponement of surveys . Administration of the Teacher 
and 'Parent Surveys at each site had been scheduled for the 
spring of this year, and the results of the surveys were to 
have been presented in this report* The surveys were- postponed / 
however, because the ^required clearance ^ has not yet^be'en ' . 

received ,f^fom the Off ice. of Management and Budget*, 

Postpo nemen t of PPLAT analysis , An analysis of the 
Preschool productive Language Assessment Tasks (PPLAT) ^ an 
- instrument that was administered on a trial basis at two si,tes 
this spring ^ ^had originally been^planned for this report* 
V However / the scor,ing o^€ this' test i\^'^.;: cp mpl ex ^ requiring 
^development of a spec^a^l com.puter p]^ogram, and the program was ^ 
/not... completed in time tb permit analysis of PPLAT data* Presen- 
tation of the results will be deferred until the next report*^ 



II 



4i ' \. METHODS^ 



i _ ^ - ^ ■■ - 

/ ' Data^ ColleGtion P^rocedures 



* To maKimize tfie potential for collectinq hi 

. data the following procedures were initiated; 

. I ^ ■ - . . . ' 

' ; , - ' 1 . An organizati-bnal structure for individuals involved ^ 
^ ' > ' in the data collection effort was O-Utlined 'arid role 

responsibilities were defined* ^ 

■ ■ ' ■ ( 

2, A training model was designed that specified^^^ster} 
performance standards and provided for large^gr^upy^ 
small^group and individualized instruction^ daM.^ 
analysis of individual tester performance, an^^^^s-^ 

. cassion of potential problems. 

3. .On-site monitoring of testers by t,raine-£^s was con-- 

ductefi .prior to the start of the actual testing. 

4* -^^ weekly monitoring was done by site intervViewars • 

5** A weekly check of all currently completed .data was 
; , made by site coordinators . . ' _ , ^ 

Each of thes^e procedures is discusse-d below. 

Field organization , in^ ordex^ for the data collection to f 
be systematic and 'organized^, ' role responsibilities were 
^. expjlicitly outlined. For example^ site coordinator 

S responsibilities included contacting th^e PDC coordinator ' 
regarding the start" of^ testing^ setting up and chairing a 
meeting with the Head Start teachers involved in the evaluations 
-keeping in contact with the, 'supervisor of field opera€ions , 
about the status of data collection and any problems that the 
site was havi'ng ^ checking all completed data on a lyeakly basis ^ 
keepings up-^to-date records on the status of the da^a collection^ 
carrying out any needed training, observing and-^^tfSst-ing ' ^ ^ ^ 
children / . and monitoring testei^s, - • ' . " 



^The tests, and other instrumants used^ and the brdcsr of their 
' administration/ aic^i, di5scritaed. in Appendix A. Further cletails 
on testing //monitoring' and ./Dt'her prdcedurGS^ followed 'by testers 
on site can be found in the Field Procedures Manual/ M^ar^ch/ 1976 
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. Of. the 45 testers involved in the fall testing, 26 
returned in the spring and 12 new testers were hired. For the 
most part, the additiohal hiring was done in those four sites 
(Georgia/ California, Texas and Michigan) where both PDC and 
non-PDC Hlad^Start children' (or, in ^he case o^ Georgia, the 
'elementary school children) were ^included .in the ^spring testing 
-sample, Jf there were' at least two returning testers in a 
site (other than those mentioned above) no new testers were 
hired, since it was feasible for two people to test the PDC Head 
Start children in 6 we€ks. Thus, the number of testers per 
site ranged from 2 to 5 . / . 

Training ^ model . Two intensive training sessions were 
held; a four-day session for "the . nina tester-- trainers in early^. 
March and an eight--day, session for th© 38 testers in mid'-March. 
The methods of training were similar for both^ groups and in- 
volved " explanation and demShstration of a measure to the 
entire group, followed ^y -practice in small groups,, During, 
ttja . training session for testers, the initial practice session, 
aftc r the large group 'introduation and demonstration involved 
the use of' test "scripts," The scripts consisted of test ^ 
instructions, child responses and rationales for scoring. 
In using the scripts, two testers would pain'up and one, the 
"child/" would perform as indicated on the script while the 
other tester-administered the test without the script. This 
■provided aiC excellent learning situation since ^the child rfes^ 
'ponses included on the script covered all the administration 
rulfs and gave the testers a chanc© to work with and correct 
each othean without having; to have a' trainer nearby to answer 
al4 their questions. Two scripts were written for most of 
the tests. = . . * ' ^ 

^ Rather than^ have the ne^ tgstar.,a^%l,earii b^^h the observa-- 
tion "^s-ystem and the ^child tests^.^'^which is to® vn\uch for inex-^ 
perienced testers to cover completely, even in 6 full days) 
the decision was made to have them "focus solely on the tests 
and master their administration. Thus, there were^ essentially 
two different training sessions going pn simultaneously---one ' 
for the experienced testers which included the obse^rvation 
system, and one for the new testers which provided more 
practice time. when possible^ the two sessions were held 
jointly (as for introduction and demonstration of a child 
measure) to give the experienced testers ahd the ^new tester^s ' 
the opportunity to' work together artd leaim from one another* 

The revised classrobm obser^vation instx^ument vvas introduced 
to the returning testers as a group with trainers demonstrating 
the behaviors reflected on the instrument and returning testers 
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identifying the observed behaviors. After^ th'e PDC ■observation 
, manual was reviewed and discussed in small* groups, ^the testers, ' ' 
- in groups of two and three, wrote scripts i^icorpora tinq ; / " 

behaviors on the observation system^ \They then acted out the 
-scripts while the btheip testers cod^" the behaviors. A better 
understanding of the behavioral categories and itGms was 
gained by this ^script-writing and acting. Videotape melia-- ' , 
bility data were collected toward the end of the training 
session (^the videotape had audiblG time signals on it that 
corresponded to the beep tapes used by testers in the class^ 
roomO * However, the trainees had a difficult time seeing and 
'"hearing the target child and coding the behaviors. Videotapes 
were used minimally during the training process because of ' , 

these problem^. » . - ' - ^ 

Since it is critical^ that -interviewers administer, the 
tests ^in a standard way, each interviewer was systematically'^ \ 

^ "checkepl^ut" on all of the child measures^ during the training , 
ysessiati/ During this procedure a trainer played the role of . 
the child (also recording the "child's" responses) while a . 
tester administered one or jnore of the child measures to her.. 

^ Prior to . these '^check-outs" the trainers' had decided how the' 
trainer (acting as the child) would respond to each item on 
each' tost. This was done for two reasons: 1) to insure 
tiat each interviewer was exposed to the sgime situatiorl^^nd ) 
2) to incorporate child responses that covered all test ^adminis- 
tration directions , For example, on the PIPS interview, .ther4 

_ mre specific ihings for the tester to say if the child': gives/ 
an unrelated answer, a repeated answ.er,^' refuses to answer, 
.etc. By exhibiting all these, behaviors in the check-^but ( ' * ;- 
Mtuation, trainers were able to assess the tester * s under^ 
standing an4 expertise in administering each of the child 

J rmcaaures. ' ^ " . , ... ^/ 

■ ' ^ Standa^s were set for acceptable performance during., 
these check-outs and if^ttiey were not met , additional training 
and practice were prescribfad. \Check-outs were then repeated 
at a later time du^ting the training session to insure correct 
test administration. . ' ' ^ ■ 

' The trainers met every evening to discuss the day's 

activities and to report on the progress or status of each / ' i. 

tester . , ' Potential problems were identif ied and discussed, as ^ 

were necessary ^.schedule ^ changes . ' =, " ,. . 

On-si tg mo nito ring . In all s.ites eKcept one the -data ' ^- '\ 
collection started one^ week af tpr , the training session 
(Iowa had a spring break and.sp the testing started two weeks. 

after training in that site). During this interval, testers 

/. • ■ ' ^ / ^ 

n ' - ■ 1 , ■ ' 

' . = ai : . 

f . " ' ^ ^ . • 

, ■ • ■ . ^ x^r ^ ■ - - ■ . - 



piracticed administering the tes ts -together , and/where possible^ 
administercad the tests to ' pr^eschool-aged children not in the. " 
sample. They also met^ with the PDC Coordinator, the Head 
Start teachers involved, and spent time in^the classroomg 
acquainting or reacquain t ing themselves with the children. 

During J the weeks of 'March 24 and April 5 a trainer vi-sitedl 
each of the Isites for two day^ to monitor each' of tHe inter^ ' 
viewers. Ths^Durpose of this visit was threefold:, 1) to 
monitor each tester as 'she/he -adminis tered the 'measures to^^ ' 
a child^, 2) to review thoroughly the observation system and - ,^ 
c^bserve in the classroom arong 'with the' tpsters, (for reliability 
purposcBs) and 3) to review the monibox^ing system^with them ■ i 
as a group so that they would be able. to monitor each other ^ 
on a weekly bapis. ^- 

Although it was not feasible for the testers to administer 
the tests to children ^while they were in Michigan,^ it was 
important that each tester have such experience before starting. \ 
the dai:a collection.. Thus," during the on-^site .visit the trainer 
watched each tes^ter administer the sessions/and provided feed- 
back on his/her interactions with the children. This experience^ 
served two purposes.; it gave the trainer an indication of hpw f 
individual testers would establish rapport ahd interact with 
children and it helped alleviate some of the anxieties the 
inexperienced testers felt 'about administering the measures 
to children. ^ , (^^^ 

Weekly monitoring . During the course of a testing weak,. ■ ^ 
testers alternately monitored each otrier; the one acting as 
monitor simultaneously completed the test 'booklets and the ^ 
individual monitoring forms for each test- ' After the session, 
the monitor and tester discussed any errors and the monitoring 
booklets and forms were sent to the High/Scope Foundation . 
The monitoring forms are shown in Appendix B* The , categories 
on the forms beside which an X appears are those in which 
testers, as a groups made more errors -bhan expected or than 
€a^s . judged tolerable. Of the 110 categbries across all 13 - 
tests, there were only 5 with an erroE ^.rate. this high. These 
areas will.be stressed during the next training session,'' 

~ ■ - ^ *- 

We ekly pre- transmi t tal data checks . Tes^ter^ were Required' 

to give or send their completed" data to the site coordinator 
at the end of each week. The site coordinator then checked 
these tests^ plus any. she/he had completed , for recording and 
scbring errors* (Site coordinators and in.t^viewers had received 
checklis,t^ specifying what to look for when reviewing each 
comple ted. booklet , e.g./ ''Is the identification complete?'', 
"Did the interviewer fail to give a second trial when it should 
have h^Bn gi ven'? " , " Did the interviewer sRip an item?"/ etc.) 



Erfors were pointed out to the particular tester and', if 
necessary, further training was provided by the site coordinator. 
The site coordinator also kept track of all completed data' 
.^(in addition to the individual records eaah tester kept of 
his/her crass..esl and mailed %he completed data to the High/Scope 
Foundation on a weekly basis, ' ' 

Recording and scoring of data.^ Data received from each 
site at the High/Scdp^ Foundation were checked by the Supervisor 
of Field Operations,. Errors in recording or coding were 

^identified and explained to the site coordinators/ who then 

"'discussed them with the other testers, 

^ / ^- - 

Once -the raw data . had . been screened for accuracy at 

High/Scope, the test protocols were tagged wit^h unique identi- 
fication numbers for each' student, scored and verified, tttfen; 
keypunched and verified. ' ' " 

vl 

Data collection sequence . In those three sites where the 
data wire"'collected'~on"both" PDC and comparison children, the. 
same p.rocedufe was followed as in . the flail: . each tester was 
assigned to test children in both the pfac and comparison classes 
and the data on. children in both groups were cpllected simul- 
taneously. At 'the remainder of the sites only the PDC children 
were tested, and testers, for the most part, were assigned, to 
classes they were familiar with / ^ ' ^ " 



The children were listed on the testing rosters in the 
order o'f their fall, testing date and testers were., instructed 
to test children in that order (e.g., the children tested 
,f^irst =in the fall would be tested first in the springO * This 
was to maihtain a test-retest interval that would be jEairly 
constant for all children. The mean .interval between fall 
and spring testing was 6,8 months, with a standard deviation 
of .8 months* ^ . ' 

The procedure followed by testers in determining the 
language capabilities of chil^djren in' the; testing sample was 

(1) to^ask each child * s ^ classroom teacher for ^ his or her jiidg[ment, 

(2) to observe the child's verbal behavior/ under nattfral cTass^ 
room circumstances, and (3) on the basis of these indications^ ^ 
to administer the 'English or Spanish varsiOT^j^or both, - of the 
Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM) . In. mpst .cases, all ^three steps 
of this procedure produced consistent conclusions and* subsequent 
testing* was' accordingly conducted in English' or Spanish ^^.or^^oth; 

.(In_.^some cases, this screening process le^ to the conclus£bn that 

the'^hild was prof icient in some third language, but not English-, 
» or Spanish. These children ^v;ere deleted from the testing sample/') 

When the cQnclusionsj produced were inconsistent , the tester made. 

a judgment , of the child/ s language capabilities based upon all ^ 

the available inf orm^ation J ^ 



The spring PDC.^data collection started the week of March 
28th in all the sites' esroept Iowa, where it started a ^eeR 
la^r. The leng^ti of the^ data collection period was fairly 
constant across the sites, ^With. most finishing^ up within 
six weeks. The data collection 'effort progressed much more 
'smoothrv^during the spring "due to,, tester familiarity with the 
tests, tihe testing procedure , the^ ^phildren /' the teachers, 
etc., and was successfully completed in all sites, 

■ /■ ^ ■ ^ , ^ , ^\ 

/ 
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Data Ana^lysis Procedur'eS|^ 



The primary 



ipurpose of the spring analysis of child 



measures- was to determine . their adequacy for use ^in, the 
longitudinal evaluation of PDC. .Secondarily, data from the 
.Michigan site wetB analyzed to determine the comparability 
of PDC and comparison groups therev since stifficient data 
had not been produced during fall testing to permit this 
comparison. ^. For both purposes it was necessary to examine 
(or re^eKamine) the reliability and validity qf the instru-^ 
ments included in the spring battery* The primary analysis , 
yhich focused -on psychometric characteristics of trfe 
/ini truments ^ consisted of si^ major steps / as shown in 
Figure 2 . J These steps deart sequentially with: 

" intemial consistency in spring 1976 ; 
m constancy of io^^ernal consistency from fall 

to. spring i - j . , 

© test-retest ( f ail^spr ing) reliability;, 
validity^ . \^ 



'sensi^vity to f all-^spr ing jfch&tige ; and 
releva^nce .to social compe|:srfce, 



The ^details of these steps, are described in the following 
texts Flow charts depicting each of the six staps^ separately 
can be ^ found in Appendix C. ' l ' \ 

Step 1- Does the Ii^ernal Cons^tencV Coefficient indicate 
RiTiabilAty? ' . \ . 

^^^—^^^^ " ^ / . ^ ■ ^^i . 

Cronbach's alpha, a measure of internal^ consistency , 
is an index of the amount of overlapping variance among the' ' 
items that comprise a scale; it may be conceived as the 
mean of all possible split-half correlations (e,g,, a corre-- 
lation of the odd and even items withAn a scale) . Coefficient 
alpha can be interpreted as a meas\are\of the reliability of an 
instrument a-t a single administration since it reflects the 
d^^ree to which .the constituent item's of a /test relate to a 
unita'ry.4=;con&truc t---- the degree to which they te^nd to measure 
the same tpirig. - * . ■ " . 



-The procedure^^ir&^cribed . in this section refer to all child 
measures except the Pre^s^chool Interpersonal Problem Solving 
Test and the Classroom' q^csrvation System. Internal cons^teticy 
analysis is inappropriate for the PIPS so Steps 1 and 2 were 
omitted from the analysis sequence for that pcasure. The 
analysis of the Classroom Observation System'^'is treated separately 
in^Chapter III . " - 
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■Figura 2 

Master Plow Chart for Analysis of Instruaents 
in .the Spring 1976 Battery 
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liminate measure from the .battery 
'sa for future testing or explain 
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Does the test- 
reteit coeffi- 
cient indicate 
adequate 
reliability? 




The procedure followed for the determination of spring 
1976 internal consistency reliability is pictured in Figure 
C--1, Appendix C: internal consistency^ "was determined fori 
each measure for the two combined samples of English-dominant 
and Spanish-dominant children taking each test.^ If the 
alpha for a measure was . over 65^ within either language 
sample, the measure was considered internally consistent 
for that group for the spring test administration; if the 
alpha value for a measure fell below ,65, that measure was - 
likely to be drqpped from the analysis proGed^ire, 



Step 2: Is the Internal Consist ency'Coe^f icient Constant frdm 
Fair to Spring? " ' . 

Figure Appendix C, outlines the procedure for 

comparing fall and spring Coefficient alpha iralues . For 
each measure , the spring alphas for the English arid Spanish 
language samples were compared to the fall alphas for the ^ 
E^nglish and Spanish "best aggregates . ^' Measures that were 
reliable. at. both time points (alpha ,65) v/ere considered 
to have demonstrated adequate internal consistency and are 
likely to ^,be retained in the final .tea t battery 1 ' Problems 
with ifiternal cpjisistency at each time point are discussed 
in the Finddngs^section for each particular measure. Measures^^ 
that failed to achieve an alpha value of ,65 at both time 
points are likely £o be dropped from the battery. 

Step 3: Does the Test°Retes^ Coefficient Indicate St ability? 

Having data available from, two administrations olF^these 
child measures for the same children, it was possible to. 
assess lihe reliability over tifme (stability) of the measures 



^ The English-langua^ge sample includes all English--dominant ^ . 
non^-handicapped students for whom each measure was obtained. 
The Spanish-Slanguage sample includes all noitf-handicapped, 
SpAnish-dominant students for whom each measure was obtained 
in Texas and California, (The procedur^e fot deciding which 
language would be most appropriate for testing bilingual 
children was described on p/l3,) - ^ _ 

"^In addition to meeting the criteria ^jutlined for English 
language and Spanish language samplas, aggregate samples for 
the fall -alpha computations were selected so that only those 
st^adents who had non^missing data on all reliable and valid 
tests v/ere inoluded* The English aggregateia included .only 
^ho^e SI ten where test scoras of PDC ana comparison children 
were comparable, 
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for* individuals and for the two language groups- Figure C^3, 
Appendi^^., illustrates the procedure fallowed for fall-to- 
spring reliability checks, - Stability or the measures for 
individuals "^as asses'sed using the Pearson product-'moment 
correlation as the coefficient^ of test-rete,st reliability, 
Since.y in most cases , the time between test administrations 
^'was relatively shorty it seemed logical that spring scores, 
would correlate strongly ^and positively with fall ^scores for " 
individual students. On the other ehand , the' interval (about 
six months) was greater tha^^usually desirable . for test-retest 
reliability-^-especially considering 'that, it represented six 
months during a child's first preschool, experience . Therefore, 
extremely high correlations were n^o.t expected nor were they 
required' to^^impi^trate reliability. The criterion for this 
measure o&^ndlvidual stability was^ r value greater than ,40, 

S t e p 4 : hxm the Measures Valid 7 



The procedures followed for the determination of , validity 
^of moasures are pictured in Figure C--4 , Appendix C, As with \ 
reliability, previous research provides some information on the 
validity of the measures. But the validity of the measures 
also must be ascertained within the' context of the PDC 
evaluation. Most of the measures were sel^ted from larger 
existing batteries/ and items on most of the measures have 
been modified, both to meet the needs of the sample ^ing 
tested and to permit use by paraprof essional testers." 
Therefore the validity^ of the measures within the PDC 
environment, and within the 'test batter/ in which they are 
administered / ^.must be determihed anew. The concern^in this 
report is with concurrent validity^^a measure's, relationship 
_ia^other measures of the same- construct and to measures of ' ' 
other constructs; a measure should correlate highly with 
other measures of .the same- constructs, and should not correlat^ 
at all with measures of independent constructs- ' 7^ 

An hypothesized correlation matrix' was constructed prior 
to the fail data ; analysis ^ based 'on knowledge of the constructs" 
. the ^ measures were presumed to represent. The values in the 
matrix indicate' the level of relationship £hat theoretically 
should ob^Ci^"''^^^etween the measures if they are valid measures,. ^ 
of the construc^3* The actual spring correlations (within " % 
language groups) were then evaluated against^ the hypothesized 
correlations. 
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. .The 'hypothesiied correlation matrix wa^ const by 
determining first the correlatione^ within tMB three- areai of 
child .tests; that im, within Cognitive^-Iiangua^e ^measures , 
within Psychonfotor itieasures , "arid within- SocialT-Emoti'onal 
measures • , Then the desired correlation^ among the three 
gr^g.s of tests^w^re determined . ^ Generally ^ higher corre = 
lations'' we^e.expected witl^^n an area than between areas. , 
But s^ce^each area is^ actually composed of linked cohstructs 
rather^han alterQ^ative measures of the same c6n"s true t.,/ very 
f ew^'higlv: correlation^" were expedted .^ ^ 

■The actual .spring .correlations between ^ measures (the 
ones , found reliable^ were osculated within each I language ^ 
gMfupi and^the follo^^ngvprocedure'.^sed to detGrmine whether 
^a^given mea^yre was v,a-lid. First the Qbtainedr intercorre = 
Ration 'matrix -wf,f co.nip^ed with the hypothesizeT^TTftTatrix and- 
deviations of each correlatioa from the hypothesized one were 
calculated (e.g*^: if the h^p^hesized'*^eorrelation was "me'dium 
and that obtained was low ^ deviation of ■ "-I'V was scored; 
if the hypothesized '^^correL^tion was " zero/' and that obtained • 
was "medium> a aeviation 1^^^ " + 2"^ was^scoredf*. For each 
measure/ the' absolute values of thte ^deviations were aummed 
across all; -neasuras and div|ided -by €he Jiumber of measures. 
If this ratio had a value* of T* 0 or less ^ the measure was 
considered valid. The criterion implidit- in/^his procedure - 
is^ that a measure's "concurrent .validity is adequate if ^ on ; 
^th^ average^ the obtained cdrrelations with other measures 
are with4|i . the , range ad j acent to ^the "expe^ value. 



\This procedure allows for rather large deviations from, 
the hypothesized relations) ^but the pfofeCedure was ju^ed 
to permit a usefu^ first approximation^ ^ establishment of 
validity. \ ■ . ' \ 

For each measure, the actual spjcing correlation- matrix 
q€ reliable measures -for the^'English-' and Spanish^language: 
samples was compared with the actual fall correlation matrik 
of* these same measures for the jEngiish and Spanish "best - 
aggregates.''- ifr^ de-^wmining /tjfie , validity of ' a meag^ure/ 
most j^exght;.. was givSn to th^Vcomparisons of actual spring 

''values ^^'With the hypq^thesized dbi^eptual framework. ' 'However, 
if a measura^ failed ""at both time points to ^fall within the 
hypothesized range, bu^'tfell within the s^ime "range" (e*g* , 
"mpdlum'') at both time points , consideration, was given to 
the passibili ty ..that these obtained^ values ;might more \ 
closely represent, the actual degree of , relationship between ' 
measures to be expected in the PDC populations' (see the - , 

^^Res"alts section for a discussion of specif ic measures . ) 
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' step 5 I Are" the Measures Sensitive 



.::n ■ : 

to Cl\^nge?" . " / 



An imp'bttarit criterion of an instrument ' a utility is 
whether' or not the scores it produces rGflect change when 
change cam be aBSumefl to have pqcurred . Figure t^Sr Appendix C 
illuetrates the proce3ure8*>#oll*ow to assess sensitivity to 
change for each measu)re £ or '^hS'^ PDC English- and Spanish^ 
dominant samples * For all ^non-'handicapped students wlf^/; ' 
non-missing data at both time points^ paired t-tests^pfere 
computed cdmparing fall and spring scores on each reliable . , 
and valid measure. Spring means for groups were^ predicted to 
be greater^ than fall means* Each measure for which the spring 
mean was significantly greater than thi fall "mean (using a 
directional t-test) .was considered sensitj^ve; to gro^s changes > 
in groups 'over .time / However, since with'^s^ple sizes as large' 
as these slight changes in niean scores ,fnighfe;^^roduce a 
significant r^ulti "^further analyses oi sensitivity to change 
were /necessary to assess the suitability "of the instruments as 
change measures, in a longitudinal analysis. These fur^h^p 
analyses were based upon consideration of the .separate, sources 
of change in the behavior of children in the PDC testing* samples t 
principally ^these sources are^ maturation and the scTiool program. 
Program-related change was not expected to be , detectable from 
fall 1975 to spring 197l ^because of the shortness of the" interval 
and the relatively . small7 differential bety/een PDO and comparison 
programs at the Head Start level*, ,^^]fius -^he analyses focused on 
age-related change^ as will this discussion * 

■ There are two -genTeral ways of viewing the age-relatedness 
of a test score, ' At a single time point, for a group of 
children^ differences in the children's ages may be related to 
differences in tlieir test scores. The correlation betwofen age 
and test score is a measure of the. strength of this relationship. 
In this sense/, age is a characteristic each child has %n 
relation to other children * A researcher c^n predict t+ie 
^difference between the test scores of two children based on 
some proportion of the differences in their ages. For a ' 
particular child^ the difference between his or her test scores 
at two time points may also be related to tfhe dif ference- in 
age at those two time points. In this sense, age is a charaC'- 
teristic each child ^as^ in relation t5 himself or herself, 
Witl^ Other status, variable^ controlled, the relationship of an 
individual chWd'STag^, to 'test scores over time should be 
sitni;lar to the ^relationship between age and test score in a 
group of mixed-age children at a single, time point. 
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} .^.©fetiween' and spring .tf stings , the child 'has 

cHahged in age,. it ^iJS:. rqgical td . ^^pfect that if the PDC 
child measures are .. develppmen;^^! s^^^^ e* / sensitive to age^ 
related changes) V child ^A^; Vhos^ months in the 

fall and 55 months in trf^ ''.Bpring ^ should have a spring score 
that is similar to child B's fall score: if ..chil^, B ,^was 35. j 
moriths in the fall* Tt is also reasonable ^tp 'expect that* 
five months of educational ekper^ience should ti^^^^ 
something to a child^fe score over and abov^g''mere aging. 
So, it made s^nse to predict that child A in the spring would 
dp as well ^ (and prolDably better than) child B did in the 
fall -if the-^%ere matched on other status variables (or if 
these were Statistically controlled) . 

The following strategies were^^employed in assessing 
age-related changer 

\ 1. 'Fall qhild measures we^re regressed on c^irS/*^ 
^ status variables, includi^ng fall age* ThW7" 
' , overall R- -^a^^^ the ^gnificance levels -of eacK' ^ \. 

predictor wefi exaitfiT^d,^ ^ ■ /' ' ^ * ' » 

2, Spring child measures were regressed' on child status 
variables and spring age. The overall aTi4 the 
significance . levels of each spring predictor were 

^ ^ ^compared to the fall predictors. This repj^ication 
" was necessary to determine whether or^ not these 
predictors stood in the same relationship to the 
child ^measure as they did ^in the fall , (""Unmeasured 
factors, such as the difference between programs 
V ^ or levela pf implementation^ or increasing ^ 

' if ^ , dif f erences -^etween iethniC'^ groups or previously " 
treated (preschool) 'children, might have seriously 
altered the predic;^ive power of the status variables 
measured. .If fall and spring regression equations 
were not comparable ^ tiie analysis was terminated her 

V ' ^ 

3. Based on knowledge of status^ variables fpr each^ 
child in the fall sa-mple, expected" spring scores 
were computed using a multiple linear regression 

' preHiction model,' substituting the he^ age (spring) 
for the old age (fall) in- the fall prediction 
- ^equation .(separately for English and Spanisl^; 

language samples) ^- . ■ ■ ' 

[ ' ^Example: ' ' 

Fall Score- BSM-^E ^ yhit vector + i^l Fall hqB + Sex + 
a^- .Ethnicity +.:aj. Program + PreschoBl +'ag'S 

. EKpeeted ' - , 

Spring Scores bsm=E ^ unit + Spring Age + a^^ BeK + 
, a 3 Ethnicity + ProgrMi + a^ Preschool 
^ , ^ ■ ag ^Sibilings . \ 

ft 

^.5 
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Within language grou^rr' spring observed mean,,' gcores were 
- CQmpared with spring eKpedted rtean scores . (Ini J^^ition, a 

status; variable was cheated that classified, children -on whither 
qr^/aot their observed score was higher than^ equal^ to^ or 
l^ower than the . expected score , The percentage of ^dhildren - 
i'Kf^^^.* havi^ngi scores higher than or equal to fall scores wafe predicted 
to -be larger 'than ^the percentage whose spring score^ wgre lower 
. ^\ than their fall scores,) ^ ' *t " 

If the mean obseryed spring score was greater' than or 
equal to thrf mean expected spring acore^ the "measure was 
considered sensitive .^o age-related 'change, . If the observed 
score was less than the -^H^ected saore^ the measure was nSt 
considered sensitive /to^^ age-^rejated change for this testing 
interval. Nevertheless ^ the measure 'might be retained for ]\, 
future testing since 'several other factors might be influencing 
performance i 

■ - ' • The measure might have been designefd to tap relatively 
stable child dimensions, and as sucti may be used as 
^ ^ a covariable in later analyses, ^ ;^ ^> . 

" .^V" • The child of 4 or 5 may not gaifi cortipf tertce on this, 

. task during this age peribd, but may show significant . 
^ maturity and educational experience-related gains at 

fT" later ages* 

• This measure might, be sensitive to changes over 
\ greater^ time^ periods {^e ,g^. , 12 months or 18 'months). 

Step^ 6 r~ Are the i Measures Related to gocial Competence?^ ^ 

-'^ If social -competence is not simply an unconirected 
collection of specific abilities but a fairly global trait 
; corresponding ;tq something like "know-how" or "savvy^" then 

. - we might reasonably expect each individual mfeasure in the ^ 

battery to be empirically related to.^a central criterion of ' ' 
social cbmpetence,^ To-test- this assumption^ the ratings 
'assigned to^.each child in the sample. by his*' or her ^teacher 
(using the PDC Child Rating Scale) and those assigned .by ^ > 
the tester (usirig ^the Pupil Observation Ghecklist) were ^ 
seledted as the mostsgeneral available measures 'of "social 
cqmpeterice^ " and the:;;relation^hip ot,the'^her m^asures^ to 
these was examined V ^1^^ rationale for the;' selection of these ' 
measures was that a broad ranga of the child's characteristics-^ 

ocddl^ emb'tional, cognitive ^_ linguistic and psychoraptor^^is 
spanned when th^ teac^^ and; 'tester assess the degree to which " 
the child:. . ' . ' . . 

^^.—^ ^- \ ■^■/ ■^^ 

'When speaking of measure- of "sbcial competence/' ^ distinct 
from the concept of "social competence, humility dictates' the 
use of ■ quotation marks, since we are far. from being able to 
assume that what has been measured is a genuine embodiment of 
sociad . competence . ■ 
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"Has the dmpire to masi^Br all kinds/ o^f ski'tls^^^ • ' 

^ '^Eppsats tofsuaaeed^ not afraid of failuref'' / ' . ■ 

^■Attempt's to solve soaial problems with. little . 
—--^gdult as ki&tana e ^ ■ . 

.^ ve:^^[^Aativs va . , Passive . " 



is ^^Quiak to respond vb N^s&dB. 'urging^ 
^^Ksep's trying Vs. Gi%m^s up ^asil^ 



There are 39 items in the* rating ,,5 G'al^;^tS"omp by the teacher 

and 12 in the ^scale completea by ^th#:,rbWte 

broad report/ojl the ,impreasipn ^e J^D^ave gained of the child 
general per fi^rmanae * ' ' M ^ ^ V ^ 

HaVing selected ithese two sets of measures as "social 
^fcoinpetence" criteria /(^ the strategy for eKamining the relevance 
, iia*:social competence of the other measures in the battery was 
to determine how. well scores on each of these dOth^r measures 
could be predicted from knowledge of a child's status on the 
"social competence" criteria* The.jmore..acQuratelyja test 
score could be predicted |. the "firmer the grounds for assuming, 
that the trait measured by the ^child test is truly Relevant 
'to the cteuelopment of social competence . v It is important 
to note/ though, that the riev^rse reasoning does not' hold i " 
the finding of a weak ^relationship does not 'necessarily mean 
that the trait mea'sured by the child *test is unrelated to 
social competence-'-it may be, for example^ that tlie relatioriship 
4s^ one that cannot be detected at ;^n^ early stage of deyel5pment , 
and 'it may also be that the "sociar^^^ competence'* criteria selected 
^^do not adequateLy rf present the concept of social competence* 

B " ■ * * ■ L ■ - . • 

- ' . i ■ ■ . ^- - _ ' . _ '" ' ■ ■ ■ 

'The procedure ' followed in this eKploration of each 
measure's relevance to social competence y^s first to factor r 
analyze all the 51 iterfis contained- in, tKe>roc Child Rating - v ' 
Scale and the Pupil Observation Checklist ttthe/ins trum^ftts ^; ' 
completed by teacher and tester, ra'specti^ly) to ^determine 
how me items roight.best be aggregated, ^*6h the basis of the 
factfers that emerged, factor scores were qomputed f or/each 
child', then these ^ scores and all other measures were factor 
analyzed together. . (If the aggregated teacher and tester 
ratings ^' truly represent assessments of competence in general 
rather than patticularized coif^etence, th^pactor scores 
created from the ^ratings would be expected^' to load prominently 
on the general fat;tors found within the ttotal set of child 
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measures*; thus this analysis; provided a tentative' check on the 
validity of the criteria. ) Finally r each measure produced ' " 

the child testsf^as regressed on .the "social competence" , \ ^ 
criteria. In othet ^wfards , the criteiia'^ sisrved as the predictor 
.variables and each child measure was the variable who^e value 
was to be predicted. The results permitted an eKartiri^tion H , ^ . ' 
of the relationships between each child measure and the "soc^ai'V-^^ 
competence" criteria^ collectively and singly* Fig^re^ i ' • 
Appendix illustrates the analytic process j ust de'scribed * 

.pther Analyses y % / . • ^ 

In addition to the analyses of test characteristics, 
""two other sets of analyses were performed i eKamination of 

the comparability of the PDC and comparison samples in Michigan 
. find examination of the^ suitability of the instrumentts^ for 

'cfiildren iil^higher grades* ^ ' 

* ^ PPC-ddm]^aria6n%^roupi comparabil in Michigan , In the 
tall, difficulties encountered in^ data collection made 'it . ^ . 
'impossible to gather the data needed ;to dete'^mine the compara-- 
bility^of groups in Michigan as had been done for all the other 
PDC sites\_ Thus both groups at this site were re^tested in the 
spring to permit this essential analysis. The procedure 
involved comparing the groups on the same demographic variables 
involved in the fall comparisons for other sites ^ and on the 
performance measures found to be Reliable, and Valid for thfe 
Michigan sample this spring* For every ^variable , all^ available 
.^ata' entered- a.intd a t^st of the equality.^ of PDC vs * comparison 
group status* For categorical data . (on ethnicity,*' for ^example),, 
the aqyaility of *PDC and comparison ^^^group ^rop >rtions was evaluated 
by m^dmns of the chi square statistic; for me^ _ic data (all test f 
scoras) equality of group means was . deteriitxupd by t tests* The 
cri^te'riofr' of significance for each statistical test wa^ a ^ - 
^ probabilijty value of less than *ld.r " ' ' . . ^- ■ 

' Suitability- of ^ the instruments for children in ffi^fher" 

_ — — _^ 



grades , in ^Maryland, 30 third-graderfchiidran were * selected ? 
for testing ithis spring in order to permit ' examination of the 
psychontetric characteristics of the battery for children at 
this upper extreme* (If the PDC evaluation is extended into 
'a longitudinal study, the target cohort of Head Start children 
will be followed through. their> third-grade year*) In Georgia/ 
where ^the cross--sectionpi\ comparison group consists of children 
in grades K - 3, spring teeing, of the comparison children 
served th-e dual purpose of providing the cross^saction of 
scores required by this special 'design and also of yielding 
further indications of the tests' suitability for children .'■ 
in the upper grades , . . . 



The analysis procedure was essentiallY the samexai th 
followed^ for, the children . in the Head Start samples axqept 
that no* comparison of f alt^ipring data was involved; "t^e : - 
ob jecti^^s ; were to examine the^ tests ' reliability, valfa£ty 
scqr^ distiribut ions;, 'arid relevance to social competenca for 



these "harbinger- children . 
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FINDINGS 



Descriptive Characteristics the Samples . ' - 

■ / ^ ■ ■ ■ . 

In fait 1975/ Pp^t:4nd Gomparison group children were 
tested at-^14 sites. 'Jri'-the spring , testing was conducted 
at 13= sites (the^ decision had been made, as noted in Chapter 1, 
to ^el^^mine prdgram: impact in^ Arizona by alternative means^) ^ 
and at S of these sites, bnly the PDC groups were tested because, 
according to the original plan, children in the pilot year 
comparison groups ^were not to be follbwed^ longitudinally * 
However, in Michigan, compear ison children were tested because ^it 
had not been possible to complete tes^.ting there Iti the^ fail;. 
, in, Georgia, the cross-sectidnal (elementary^ level^ compar,ison 
group was tested in order to obtain baseline measures of " V - 

children's spring sta.tus against ^hich to coinpare, the performancie 
of the PBC^hild^en i,n lajter 'year.s; ,Mid in Ca^iforrt*ia and Texas, 
th& two bilinguaj. sites, ddmparirfori' ^cto.'ldrerf^ were test in order 



tp ensure a Spanish^dominant sample of the^ largest jppsrfi^ble 
'size'^^'note in Table lil'-l. €hat California and Texas are ea'ch^ 
divided into English-'dominant ^nd "Spanish-dominant samples, 

■ > © I,- ■ ^ - . . ^ 

Children were eliminated from the an'aiytfc' saiiriple (the \ 
s^ample frorrv which data were drawn for the varioua analyses), 
if ^hey were' identified -as having a handicap likely to interfere 
with dev'^lopwient or^ with -testing (e.g*, heariH^ imp,airment) # 
Children wltH^^ non^debilitating handicaps were retained, however. 
Children with debilitating handicaps' will'be included in SDme 
aspects of the evaluation in the future but are excluded at this/ 
stdge from analyses that focus on test characteristics,^ y 

The first column in Table 1 shows the number^f all 
children tested at each site; the last column shows the 
number of those retained in thd^ ^analytic sample. For purposes 
of general information, the^ table^ also shows ethnic proportions 
and proportions of Spanish^ and English-dominant children at 
each site. In the bottom row, theWi variables -are summarized 
across all' sites and all groups. ■ " . ' 
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DesG-riptive Characftead.sticJ of the Samp-Xes 
for Spring^patay 1976 ' 
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conditions conducted after completion p,f „ the analyses prelented 



in this report. 
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Reliability of the , I' ptrumente^ for Head Start Childr en 




; child 
Cronb 
fall ' 
dbnsi 
on sp 
the^ m( 



fall iy/b saores and 
the stabiiity of ^ 



o estimates of Reliability were calculat the 
easuresi internal consistency^ as defined by 
bh*s alpha; and stability, jhe correlation between 

d spring scores. Table 2 shows the internal 
tency of the measures^ based on 
ing 197 6 seorei. Table 3 shows 

asures from fall'' 1975 to spring 1976 , A measure 

achiev-e an internal GOritfistency alpha of at least^ ^'65 
considered reliable for use w^th this po^iationp / 
l-spjing correlata^n of ,40 was consid^red^ desirable - 
ess stress was pigged on this measure of stability 
se^ it spans a fairly long interval of time for test'- 
t reliability^ espeGially for a^ child's first' year of ' 
hool experience. In addition,^ slight changes in test 
nistration, and/or test scoring Yere made 4^ many of the 



se 




could— ^ave 



tests between fall and spring and 
reduced the correlations* 

To summarize the reliability findings ^ the following 
tests are judged to ^be reliable for use in the PDC evaluation: 
BSM-E, BaM-S, WPPSI Block Design^ Verbal Fluency, Verbal 
Memory^ ^Arm Coordination, Draw-A-Child , ^POCL, PIPS, the ChJ^ld 
Ratifig Scale, and the si te^specif ic ineasures (Oppasite Analogies 
and Do You Know/l*?). Each instrument is discussed in detail . 
below* , 



Bilingual Syntax Measure-English . The BSM'-E is considered 
to be reliable for English=dominant children , . It achieved 
acceptable levels of interna^ consistency in the fall and 
^spring and an acceptable ffll--to-spring correlation for this 
sample* An insufficient number of Spanish-dominant children 
received this tes% to permit adequate assessment of reliability 
for that group* , " 



Bilingual Syntax Measure-Spanish* The BSM^s/ (for 



Spanish^ dom7inant childrenMis considered conditiqnally reliable. 
The. fall and spring alphrfs /were acceptable; but the fall-to-spring 
correlation was low. | * 38 ) , / possibry due to slight scoring changes 
made ^during ^the'spririg testing period. ^ - 



WPPSI 
sites 1 n 
to 




. te< 
"and 



This test, inte^nded^ to be given at all 
the fall of,. Years II "and Mil of the evaluation, was iven 
the children in the Michigan site this spring since those 
children were ^mpt) tested last fall* At all time points , the te^st 
is judged to be reliable, based on the alpha coefficients for 
internal consistency. Nd fall^-spring correlation could be 
caflcu la ted_. s inco' no chf Idrcn ^ recc ived hhn hoBh at both time points. 
. J ^ ' ^ f 
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Table 2 ■ 

Estimates of. Reliability of the ChiM Measures^ 
Biased on Cronbach's Alpha (Internal Coasistency) ^ 
For Fall/^975 and Spring 1976—Head Start Children 
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SITE SPECIFIC ^PASURES3 
Opposite Anald^ies. 

(Colorado and Utah) ^' 
Do You Know.^* ? *^ 
^ (Ploridt^ and ^^West Virginia) 



(MSC^) 
(CIRCUS) 



.76/. 64 
(71) (6V) 
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(34) (88)1 
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The sainples. consisted of all PDC and Comparison Head Start- children across 
'^^ sites.^ Alphas were calculated separately for -^nglish- and Spknish-sp^akin 
Numbers in parenthesis are the sample .size on which ^tha Cron2ach' s alriha. i 



^Fall alphaa are reportGd by' site; the/ were not calculated overall. 
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Table* 3 



Stability o,f Child Meafsures ; '• . 
Co^r4lft^o]^ of Fall Scores with Spri-ng Scores 



. Child MeamJAXfr ^"^"^ / 

BSM-English 

BSM--SpaniBh^ 

Conceptual Grouping^ 

Verbal Fluency - 

Verbal Memory^ 1 . 
■ * % 
^ Verbal Mfempry'- 3 

Arm Coordination^ 

Draw-A-Child 

Leg Coordinatiori ^ 

POCL 

' PIPS^ 



Correlation of Fall 1975 Score 
with Spring 1976 Score 



EngliBh^Dominant * 
Head Start Children 



N 



331 

92 
362 
328 
342 

41 
361 

27 
366 
1 80 



.68 

.49 
.45 
.38 
.43 
.J2 
;,51 
.45 

.^49 



- Spanish^Dominant 
Head Start Children 

N r 



68 



68 



11- 
67 

'70 



.38 



36 



^65 
.39 



NOTE ^ , ^ ^ / ■ 

All corx'elations ^are significant at the p < .05 level. 

^Administration and/or scoping chaiiged from fall to spring!, resulting 
in some reduced s-ample sizes and possibly reduced correrations , 



-The PIPS was administered at fewer sites in the fall 



V 
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; Conceptual Grouping^ This test .is unacce^feble in 
terms of its reliability for both English^ and Spanish- 
dominaht children^ due to low alpha^ (in spite of an , , ■ 
acoeptable fall-spring correlation) d 

Say and Tell ^ Say and TeU^ a CIRCUS^ subtest^ obtained \ 
unacceptaffly low alphas and is judged to be unreliable for 
both sampleB. . ' ' 

v Verbal Fluency . ^^rbal Fluency is judged to be conditionally 
reliable^ based on acceptable alphas ^ for both language groups 
and an acceptable fall^spring correlation for the English sample; 
but the fall-^spring correlation- was low for the Spanish sample* 
The correlations were probably somewhat reduced because of a 
change in item order from fall to spring which was intended 
to help children distinguish between the animal and toy 
categories. . % ' ' ■ ' 

: ^ 

Verbal Memory . Parts 1 and 3 of this test were administered, 
and both have acceptable levels of internal consistency a'lthough 
the fall-to-spring correlation for Verbal Memory-3 was low* The 
test was riot administered in the spring to Spanish-dominant chil- 
dren* ; Both parts are reliable for the English sample* 

Arm Coordination . Some, changes in the administration of 
this test appear to have improvipd' the alphas for .the spring 
testing for both language grQU^sj and since the fall-to-spring 4 
correlations^ were also acceptable. Arm Coordination is judged 
reliable* :^ 

Draw-A-Child * Since the alphas' and the fall-spring 
correlations were all acceptable, Draw-A-Child is considered 
Reliable for both language groups* 

Leg Coordination . This test is judged unreliable due to 
the lack of internal consistency* 

Pupil Observation Checklist /- The POCL attained a high 
degree of " internal" cohsl.g"tency^ for both language groups at 
both time points, and the fall-spring correlations were 
acceptable ^ but lower than anticipated* This measure is j\idged 
to be reliable* 

- ^ Preschdol Interpersonal Problgm-Solving Test, The scoring 
of the PIPS does -not result ii^ item ■ scores that can be used to 
calculate Cronbach's alpha, , But bAed dri a'n ^acce^ptable fall-^ 
spring correlation, ^,the PIPS is judged reliable.^ 



-The subs-cales for the ,POdL and the Child Rating Scale are 
discussed; in ^Appendix 



. '» 



^ ^DC Child^ Rating Scale , All of the spring factors on 
^the/Child Rating Scale are judged to be reliable/ baaed on^ 
internal consietency. No fall^spring correlations were cal- 
^ulated since, the fall ajid spring factor scores do not match 
completely in terms of items included in each. The rating 
r scale was used in only six sites this spring, none of them . v -^V 
witlv Spanish-domihant children, so the reliability estimates^ ^ ^' 
apply only to the English-dominant group, / ^ 

_ PDC Child, Interview (Faces) , Testers' reports from the 
field made it clear that the Faces procedure was s6 confusing 
for Head Start childreri that the results would not be useable. 
Thus, the standard psychometric analyses were not carried 
out for this measure 4^ Instead, the data will be reserved for 
later study that may; lead -to revision ot the instrument, :^ 

Vairdity of the .Instruments for Head., Start Children • / / ^ 

' The validation procedure (described more fully. in the 
Methods section of this report) involved determining the expected 
logical relationship of each reliable measure to others>^then - 
Qpmparing these expectations with .the relationships that actually 
appeared in the data. . Table 4 displays, the taktM.x_-of expected 
relationships. The more consistent the -ekpeated and the actual 
relationships s tor any measure, the stronger the ^ basis ^for assuming , 
measurement validity. Under this procedure, degree o€ validity-- ' 
is expressed in terms of ' the mean deviation of ^ expected from ^ - 
actual relationships. For example, if it was, expected that the 
correlation'/of Measure K with Measure B would fall in the range 
defined as "Medium" but it actually fell in the "low" range, this 
represented a deviation of 1 unit from the, expectation . Deviations 
were-suftmied and averaged to produce a validity index for each 
measure . • 

Figure 3 presents profiles of the indexes so obtal^d for 
each measure across testing samples. As in the interp?G^tion of 
data analyzed in fall 1975, a mean deviation of 1 or was 
accepted as evidence of validity^ ^deviations could thWoriticall|? 
range from 0 to 6)^. According to the driterion, all the instru- 
ments examined are acceptably valid for Head Start ■ chifdren with 
the possible exception of the English versiori of the BSM when 
administered to Spanish-^dominant childr'Sn^ This finding and 
validity findings for older children are discussed" at greater 
i^ngth in this report. ^ 
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Low 


Low 


braw-A-Child^ ^ 


Low 


Med' 


Med 


Low 

4* 


Low 


Low 


Low 


kg Coordination 


0 


0 


. 0' ■ 




0 


0 


0, 


,| 

^ 0 
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PlPS-Solutions 
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Low 
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Control 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


u- 


POCL ' 


Med 


Med' 


Med 


Med' 

I 


Med 


Med 


Mid 



A;g|^^-2aro correlations are poBitive. 
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■ ., Figure 3 

^ ^ Validity Profiles for Measures ^Judged Tentatively Reliable, 
^ : " /Spring 1976 Data ' " ' 



Measure 



Head ' ^ Head 
Start Start 
Encplish Spanish 



K 



Mean 
(imweighted) 
across all 
gBOups^ 



I 

BSM^Englith 



1.5 
1-0 

^0 . 




1,0) 



BSM--Spanish 



WPPSi Bldck Design 



1.5 
1,0 
.5 

0 

1,5 
1.0^ 

0 , 



0 

(/4) 



(.4) 



.5) 



/ 



* 

(.6) 



Verbal Fluency 

.J 

is' 



1.5 
1.0 



■J) 



n.s) 




* 

(.5) 



Veribal Memory-^ 1 



1,5 
1,0 

0 



(.4) 



.4) 



* 
(.6) 



.4) 



i Note t 



The po 1 n t s p l^? 1 1 0 ci ' r e or e's on t tliG = me an de vi at i on of tl'Jio me as ui^o from .e xpe at$ d ^ 
rGlatiQn:Ships With othor rnuuisures. The broken Una raprGipents the Idvel above 
which devia'tions aj-e considered excessive » (The range of theoretically 
possible deviations extends from 0 to 6,) 
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Figure 3 {continued) 



Valiciity Profiles for Meaipres Judged Tentatively Reliable , 

' ' • . Spring 1976 Data . ^ / 

r." ' ' ' ' (continued) , ' , 



Head Head 
Start Start ^ 
English^ SpaLnish 



Mean ' 
(miweighted) 
\ across all 
3 groups 



Verbal Meinory-3 



1.5 

1.0 -^-^ 
.5 

0 . 



(.4) 




1.5 



(1.5) 



(.5) 



Arm Cooljdination * 



1,0 ^ _ _ 



(•8) 



Draw-A=Chtld 



h 

1,5 

1.0 - 
.5 
0 

1.5 

1.0 -■ 
.5 
0 



(.4) 



(1.2) 



(1.2) 



(1.0) 



(1.0) 



— s?— 

(.9) 



(.3) 



(,4) 



(.^7)' 



(.5).<, (.6) 



(.3) 



iPOCL 



1^ 

itb ■- 

.5 , ■ 

• O" • 



(.3) 



(.7) 



* 

.6) 



Mi 



erIc 
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Sensitivity of Child Measures to Change ^ 

V- ^' ' Sincej. the . impact evaluation will be using child measures 
tO'detect change that can be attributed to program differenGes, 
it is necessary to determine the extent to which the child 

measures included in the battew are actually sensitkive to 

change. The findings reported ' hfere =.should be considered 
only estimates of the sensitivity ' tl^t the measures aire likely 
to show in the future^ since (l)- th,e time period between ^ 
testings was shorter than it will be in the''' futur&, (2-^ it ■ ■ 
was primarily PDC children who ,were included in the, testing 
and analysi's / and (3) some of measures underwent slight ^' 

Revisions between the fall/^and spr*"ing testing periods* / , ■ 

As described under Data Analysis Procedures in Chapter II, 
the sensitivity-to-change analyses were., of three types. First, 
the correlation of each measure/ in the fall' and in the spring, 
with child age at ^he time of ^testing was calculated to 
determine the age-relatedness of the measures (a substantial 
relationship was ^expefctfd to be found, for most measures) . 
Next, a paired (or- correlated) t test^ was calculated for the 
difference between the fall mean score and the spring mean 
score on each , measure to ascertaih If the' scares .incrBased 
significantly from fall to spring. Finally, a regression" 
piroaedure was used t'o de'^exmine whether the observed spring 
mean on a measure was equaT to or greater than the, eKpected , 
or predicted, spring mean, which would, show that children 
gained at least as much as they were expected to gain over 
the given time interval. All three V^nalyses were examined to 
assess sensitivity^ to change* The risults of the analyses 
were more critical for some measures than for others. For 
©xampje, scores on the Child Rating Scale and the - POGL were ^ 
expected to , be less elated to age than were scores on the. . ^ ' 
other measures since th'e ratings were being made rela'tive 
to other ^ children their age. And while scores on these rat In^i 
were 'expected to change from fall to spring, they were nbt . / 
expected to change in a consistent up^or-down direction* 

Correlations with age . The corrjelatiofts' of each to^f t^the^ 
measures with child age at the time of testing are shown in 
.Table 5. The correlations tend to be significant but low^ ^ 
generally around .15 to ,30, They were not, in fact,, expected 
'to be much higher^ since the measures would not be' useful for 
a program evaluation f^if they were related mainly to age rather 
/■than .toV.dif ferential experiences . The only consistent^problem 
indicate'd .by the corre'lations is with ..pra^TA--Child,*f ori^th 
Spanish'-domihant group - = There was-, howevei^ a sy^if icant /gain 
from fall to spring •(see Table 6) foi" thesa^-etiudrten k In ' 
addition cons j/deration^ds being given to a more co^plex^ scoring 
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. ■ Table 5 . - 

Sensitivity of Child Measures to Ohangei 'Correlations 
ot Fall 1975 Scores and Sprifig 197,6 Scores 
' With Age at Time of -Testing 



Correlation of fall 
score with fall age 

English Spanish 



Correlation of spring, 
score with spring age 



English 



Spanish 



BSM-E 



BSM-S ■ ' 

Conceptual Grouping 

Verbal Fluency 

VerjDal Memory^l 

Verbal Memory^ 3 

WPPSI Block Design^ 

Arm Coordination 

Leg Coordination 

Draw-A^Child 
i 

PIPS 

POOL (total) fall 
POCL^l spring ^ 
POCL'-S spring ^ 
Do You Mnow 

% ^ 

dppo site An a 1 o§,i e s 



CRS^Fl 



lead 



CRS'=F2^^ - nice 



CRS=F3" 

CRS-F4f 
CRSy^Sl^ 



work 



, mirne 



poise 



X 



(3 28'}- 



,29** 
(3^5 6) ' 
... 19** / 
(123) 

,22** 
(3^7). 



.14 ' 

(98) 

.14 

CM) . 
,30**' 
(95) ' 
. 05 
(95) 



agr^ssive^ ' J 

n e s s ' ! 

dc? terminat ion ! 

! 

self-^ I 
sufficiency ■ 
flexihixlity ; 



.33** 
C68) 



.22** • 




(.92) 




.20**" 


.23* 


(356) 


(70) 


-, 12** 


' .45* 


(339) ' ■ 


* (69) 


.22** 


.22* 


(356) ' 


(70) 



.13 

(70) 



.00 

(70) 



,CR^-S2: 
CRSf-S3: 
CRS-S4: 

CRS-S5: ^ 

(>: is in parftnthes.ls) ~~" ~~ — — 

pDT/^"*signif icajit at p<.05", directional prcibability 

u i H i ii lii sri i iiiii " s i^qni f i can t at p<.01, directional probability 



,%!** 
(406)- 



.17** 

(425) 
.15** 

(4Z5) 
.21 
(44) 
.42** 
(4^8) 



\ 



.03 

(145) 

.03-,'. 
■ (15 3^^ 
. .13 
(152) 
.09 

(las) 

.25** 

(15S) 



4 



.28** 

<70) 

(-e-s) 

.17 

tea) 



.54** 

(67) 

.38** 

(66) ■ 

.12 

(67) 

.18 

(68) 



.28* 
.23* 



A. 



* Table 6 

S&nsitivity of Child Measures to Change': Difference. Between Fall 1975 
and Spring 1976 Scores ^ as Measured By Pairwise t Tests - 



4 



English^ Dominant 

Head Start Children^ 
^ — 



N 



Mean 



Spring 
Mean 



Pairwise 
t statistic 



Spanish^ Dominant 
Head Start Children 



/If 



Fall 
Mean 



Spring 
Mean 



Pairwise 
t statistiG 



BSM-E 



BSM-S 



i 



Conceptual Grouping 



I Verbal Fluency 
Verbal Memory^l 
Verbal Memory-- 3 
Arm Coo'rdination 
Draw--A^Child 
*Leg Coordination 
PIPS 




d26 
4 
92 
Sbb 
328 
^^4 ^ 



^9 ! 



384 
27 
220 



9.4 

5,4 
6.1 
10 . 0 
2.4 

r 

5.0 
4.2 
10.0 
■ 2^.0 



10.7 
9.3 



11.1 \= 

\ 

4 .f ; 



6.* 



7.97** 
1.27 

11;3** 

I 

9*4U 11., 96** 
5.48** 
10. 28** 

2 .17**'' 
12 99 
-1.18 



5.9 
9.3 



2.9 



R ^ ^ * * 



" *signif icant with p<,OS,- directional^robability 
*^signif leant with p<.01* directional probability 

■ ■ ■ . 



5 

/; 68 



11 

/ 
67 



68 



..2 
10.1 

4.4 



1.8 
^12 .6 

6,9 



1,0 

4.56** 
5,13**. 



2.7 
5.3 



3.8 

^ V 

6.1 



2,3 



2.0'6*%' 
2.96** 



system for fehis/'measure , as. indicated in the .aection 
^ "Suitability of the Maasures for Older Chiiaren," and ,^;< 
this change migHt' improve the .score-'age correiation, Th^''' 
other noted problems are with the spring scores for Verbaij 
Fluency and PIPS, again for the Spanishrdoininaiit^ group; here ^ * 
the correlations are- not^ noticeably different from those* for the 
English-'dominant group, but are not significant due to the 
smaller sample size* 

WPPSI Block Design shows a^small negative correlation 
with age. This correlation was not expected to be. negative, 
but neither was it expected to be sighif icantly positive 

u-ause of the restricted range of children's ages. The tqst 
was chosen as a maturation i^ndex, to be used as a covariate 
for other analyses, and to be administered only in the fall f 
[ 'of each year, 'it was administered to 79 dhildren this spring' 
. .in the Michigan site because those children had not been tested 
last fall. ^ ; 

Fall-to -spring change : . t tast^g . Table 6 shows the ' 
' fall and spring means on 'each measure for each language group " 

and the t statistic, for the differences between means. The ^ 
; Bilingual Syntax Measure-English showed^ a non--significant 
increase for Spanish^dominant children , and> the BSM-S showed 
a non-'signif icant increase for English-^dominant children.^ 
The ^ sample sizes were, however, extremely small; so the measure 
may or may not be useful for children who are not proficient in 
the language tested. All ^other child measurg^s showed a signi- 
ficant faai^to-spring increase, except Leg dobrdi|ation , which 
is being eliminated from the evaluation ' because of low relia-- 
bility. ^ ' . 

- - - % " ' 

^ Fall-- tO'-sprijRg change i regre s sion analysis , For four^' \ 
o.r the child measures (BSM-E, "Draw--A=Child , Verbal Fluency and 
^ferbal Memory-3 ) values are cdmparable fo^r fall and spring 

regressipn equations which relate child status variables (age, ' 
sex, ethnicity, preschool experience, and siblings) to child 
score on the measure^. For each of thase four measures , therefore , 
an expected , spring score was ^calculated based on fall score, 
status^ on background variables , and^^ring age. This expected ^ 
spring mean is shown in Table 7, along with the actual spring 
mean 'and the t statistic for the . i:ferenc& between the means ^ 
For Draw^A^Child , Verbal Fluency, and the. Verbal Memory Scale™ 
the actual spring mean was greater than the expected spring mean; 
^the children gained more on the measures^- than was expected as a 
'^function of their increase in age. For all four of the measures, 
more than half of the children obtainerf an actual spring score 
that was equal to or greater than their expected sprijg score. 
These results, imply that the tests are sensitive to change that. 
■i'S due . t®' educational eKperience_i h;^^ addi^.ron to experience that 
is simply a function cM increas'etT;^aga . T^^ f act* that this 

^ J 
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Table 7 



Sens^^tivity of Child Measures to Change: Difference Between Actual 
and- Projected Spring 1976 Scores (Pro jectioi\s Based on 
Fall 19U£ Scores and Change in Age; English^dominaht children) " 



Child M e is u r e ^ 



Draw-A-Child 



Verbal Fluency 



Verbal Memory-3 



'7 9 



Projected Sg^rmg 
Mean 



10.7 



3,4 



Actual sprinc 
Mean 



10.5 



5 * 8 



9.2 



3,9 



Pairwisfe 
t statistic 



Percent of 
children whose 
actual spring 
score was > 
projected 
spring score 



-1*36 



3. 59*^ 



4 .6^* 



3.11^ 



54-5 



61.8 



58.1 



57.0 



*signifipant with p< . Qli directional probability 

^T^is analysis was .condl^cted only on those child measures #w which the 
values fox^ fall and Mpring prediction equations were ^rnparable 
(see teKt) ^ f 
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analysis was not perfornied for the other maasures does not 
mean that those tests are not sensitive to such chanag; they 
were excluded because the statistical assumptions^' unflerlydng" 
the anarysis did not appear tenable for those particular test& 

Summary of sensitivity to change ^ Based on the^results 
of the three analyse^s discussed above, it is conclude'd^% that 
all the measures that were expected to detect change over 
the fall^spring testing interval are in fact sensitive/to 
change* Therefore the subset of measures that have been ^ 
judged reliable and valid appear suitable for use in m€ 
longitudinal evaluation^ at least for children within^the^ 
developmental srange of the present sample \_ ' 




4 
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Suitability of the I ns trum ents tor Use in the Higher Grades 

Part of the task of assessing, the usafulnes^of the 
battery of child measures for the PDC evaluation ^has been 
to determine how suitable they are for use with children 
in kindergarten through grade 3 as well as for use with 
Head Start chiidren. As part of the ^ cross-^sectional 
des^igsi in the Georgia site, approximately 25 children per 
grade were tested (kindergarten- through grade 3), and 
in Maryland 3a\third^graders were tested. This information .. 
was used to datkrmine how suitable the instruments can be 
expected to -be fior future use at those grade levels , 

\Co^clusions about the suitability of the child measures/ 
for use^:^ kindergarten through grade 3 were based on four | 
f actqr s , ^fc€ch were considered at each age levels response , 
distributions on 'the items of each measure^ mean scores on 
each measure, reliability (internal consistency) of the 
measures, and validity of the measures. 

The response distributions for each age level (Head 
Start through grade 3) are contained in Appendix D. An 
item was considered not 'to be useful at a given grade level 
if more than 75% of the children at th^at level received the 
'^maximum score for the item. Table 8 .shows the number of 
ite^is for each measure that were thus judged not to be 
useful at each age level. ' - ' . 

The^mean scores on the child measures at each grade level 
are presented in Table 9. Since the POCL and Child 
Rating Scal^* (CRS) are rating instruments, wherein children 
are judged in r-elation to their peers, the mean^ scores do 
notiP increase or decrease systematically across the grade 
levels, if the mean score at any age was ^^^eater than 80% 
of 'the total possible score for the test, the measure was 
considered unsuitable for ahildren of that age. 

The estimates of reliability for^^ the measures at each 
grade level are presented in Table 10^ and the validity 
profiles have been shown ^'dn Figure 3. The criteria for 
reliability and validity for children in higher grades were 
..essentially the . saTne as those for^ Head Start. 

Based o^^trie above criteria for determ.ining suitability 
of the instruments, most of the pleasures'" appear to be useful 
t^ircmgh grade 3 , either in their pr-esent fox'ms or with 
md'di-f ication . Each chi Id measure is discussed below , 
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Table 8 

Suitability o£^ Measure for Higher Grades i Number, of Non-^useful 
Items at Each Grande Level, Spring 1976 Data 





1 Number of items on which more than 






' 75% of children tested recei 


fmd the 






highest score 








Total number of 














items on test 








Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


Child Measure 


start 


K ■ 




^ 


3 


















BSM-English 


5 








12 


18 


BSM-^Spanish- ' 


10 










. 18 


^nceptual Grouping 


0 


1 


1 ^ 

i 

0 


2 


2 


9 


i - - 

Vl^al FlU'incy 


'0 


. 0 


0 


y. 


4 


( Verba^ Memory-1 


1 \ 


2 


2 


2 


4 


U 


Verbal Memory--3 


0 ' 


0 


0 


1 


d 


11 


Arm Coordination 


0 


,0 


0 


0 


2 


6 


Draw-'A-Child 




6 


9 ' 


9 


9 


10 


Leg Coordination 


2 

1 


3 




\ 




6 

1 



■ \ 

J 



I 
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• Table 9: 

• ^ Moan Scores on 'Child Measures for. Each Grade- Level, Spring- 19?6 Data 





■ Head S^art 

Total 
English Sample 


Kdg.* ; 

Georgia 


Grade 1 
Georgia'^ 


Grade 2 
. Gaorgia 


Grade 3 
Georgia 


Grade 3 
Marylind 


MaKimuni 
. Sc^e 


— — J-V^- 


424-462 
59.4 

[ -4 - — 


26 


27 


21 


24 


' 30 ■ 




Avsjy^e Age m Months 


71.0 ' ^ 


UA 


96,7 


108.1 


' 108,3- 




CHILD MEASURES 
BSM-English ■ 


10.2 










= — t - - 

14.1 


IB 


^Conceptual Grouping 


5.7 


7.9 


9,6 


■ p. 2 


^ 10.6 

^ — . V 


■10.5 


12 


Verbal Fluency ) 


9.1 


14.1, 


'16.4 


20,8 ' 


fi 


. 22.5 


36 


Verbal Meinory=l ■ 

— ^ , 


10.8 


11.8 


12.'6 


: 13.0 


13.4 


13.6 


4 li , 


f Verbal Memory-] 


4.0 


— — • . 

■6.8 


6.3 


7.3 


i 

8.2 


8.0 


ir 


- — i 

\m Coordination. . . 


5.0 


8.5 


11.0 


14.6 


18.5 




28 


Draw-A-c^ild 


5.9 


7,7 


■ 8.7 


■ 9,0 


J. 4 


^■9.5 


10 „. 


Leg Coordination 


8.8 


10,0 








i 

■"10.9 


y 


i( . 

PIPS 


^ 2.8 


3.8 


3.3 


4.9 


4.4 


5,5 


T ^ ™= 

7 


POCi'l 

\ ■ 


- 32.8, 


32,0 


31.5 

■ i - - A 


33.7 


32.6 


40.8^' 


. ■ 56 


■ POCL-2 


ILB . 


■ 12.4 


11.6 


12.4 


11.9' 


14. ,1 


21 


CRS=1 (N=159) 


35.0' ^ ^ 


35.7 


34.4 


32.2 


35.9 




■55 


CRS-2 (N=159) 


8.4 


7.2 

— * 


7.9 


7.2 


6.0 




■15 ■ 


. CRS-3 (N=159) 


-25.7 




=24,3 


-25.4 


-21.7 




-45 


CRS-4 (N=159) j 


_/20.7 


yo.2/ 


20.6 


18.9 


20.7 




. 30 : 


c|s-5 (M59) ■ 1 


15.2 , 




16.3 


14.1 


16.1 


i1 


25 



)st greatly "for the Head Start sample but only 
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. . Table 10 * ' ; 

Estimates of Reliability of the Child Measures 
Based on Cronbach's Alpha (intarnal Consistenoy) ^ 
For Fall 1975 and Spring 1976^^Elementary Grades 
^ in Georgia and Ma^land^ 



Child Meaei|res 



Concaptual grouping 



COGN IT I VE - LAN GU AGE 

Billnguai Syntax Measur-a=English 

(MSCA) 

Say and Tell ^ 
Verbal FluihGy 
Varbal Memory-^ 1 
Verbal Mamory ^3 



PSYCHOMOTOR 
Arm Coordination 
Draw=A-Child 
Leg Coordination 




(MSCA) 
(MSCA) 
(MSCA) 



SOCIAL-DEMOTION AL 
POCL 

Child Rating Scale -1^ 
"Poise;* 

Child Rating Scale -2 i 
**Agres'sr^ness" 
Child Rat ii^g Scalers: 

* * De t a CTu t i on " 
Child Sating Scale -4^ 

"Self-sii^fitftancy". . 
Child Rating. Scale ^5 : 

"Flexibiiity" 



(High/Scope) 
(High /Scope) 



K 



K 



Fall Sprinc Fall Spring 



.67 
(30) 
.49 
(32) 
.77 
(30) 
81 



.60 
(26) 



.39 
(26) 
.46 



(30) /IM) 
.85 ' .76 
(30) (24) 



.69 .78 

(30) (26) 

.70 . ,65 

(30) ' (26) 

. 45 , 42 

(30) (24) 



.95 
(30) 



.54 

(26) 

.96 

(26) 

.56 

(26) 

.89 

(26) 

.97 

(26) 

.33 

(26) 



Cronbach ' s Alpha 



.48 .51 
(28) (27) 



.75 .11 

(28) (27) 

.55^ .51 

(^28) (27) 

.86 *78 

(28) (27) 



.64 .68 

(28) (27) 

.61 .61 

(28) (27) 



.93 



,86 



(28) (27) 
.85 

' (24) 
.79 
(24) 
-80 
' ■ (24) 
.97 
(24) 
.87 
(24) 



2 2 
Fall Spring 



.41 .28 
(31) (27) 



.26 .79 
(31) (27) 



-.01 



.27 



(31) (2?) 
.80 .66 
(31) (27) 



.70 .76 

(31) (27) 

.58 .44 

rsi; (27) 



.91 .91 

,93 

(26) 

,78 

*74 
(26) 
.11 J 
(26) 
^ .71 
(26). 



3 3 
Fall Spring 



.58 



. 30 , 35 
(29) (S4) 
.44 
(30) 
.67 .69 
(29) (54) 
.07 .19 
(29) (54^ 
.74 .50 
(29) (B4) 



,69 ■ .65 

(29) (64) 

.43 .21 

(29) (53) 



.83 .97 
(39) (54) 
.85 



.66 
(24) 

ni 

(24) 
.93 

.78 

(24). 



i^The samples consisted of randoiti selections of elementary children in the Georgia 

PDC school. ^ * . 

Maryland data enter only into the spring grade 3 column, 
lumbers In parenthesis are the sample sizes. 
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^ BSM-Ehgllsh and BSM-Spanish . These measures will \ 
« probably be suitable for the evaluation .through grade 3. 
Intermediate grades were not tested on ,these measures^ 
so not enough information is available 'to make a definite 
decision^ regarding thexn/ The mean scores and validity - 
profiles are generally acceptable ^ although the Spanish- 
language version shows greater deviation from the validity 
criterion than might be desired, ThiE number of non-useful 
items and the third-grade internal consistency (alpha ^ ,58) 
make the use of these meaBures in th% upper grades problematic , 

' . _ Conceptual Grouping . A decision has already been made 
,to drop this measure from the evaluation based on results 
.at the Head Start levels but it seemed possible that it might ^ 
be useful for older children. However, since the reliabilities 
^ffe poor in grades 1 through 3 , and since the mean scores for 
grades 2 and 3 are unacceptably clos^e the maximum score/ 
Conceptual Grouping will not be considered for. use with the 
upper grades, ' ' ^ 

Verbal Fluency . Based on all four considerations^ Verbal 
Fluency is judged to be suitable for use at all grade levels, 
Head Start through grade 3 , . . ^ 

V erbal Memory-1 . This testt~very near ceiling q^CTkead 
Start, is unusable ^beyond kindergarten' because most of the 
children receive the maximum score • The task is too simple 
for the older children, .and this test (or one like it) will be 
used beyond Head Start only^ if more difficult items can be 
cdnstructed, . " . 

V erbal Memory-3 > Based on ^ all. four considerations. Verbal 
Memory^^ is judged to be suitaBle for use at all grade levels. 

Arm Coordination , Jhe only indication df difficulty with 
this measure is in the validity profile , where ■ the deviation 
from expected correlation levels is rather^ large at grade 2, 
However, the deviations appear to peak at grade two for all 
of the measures, so this sample may not accurately represent 
the general population. Arm Coordination is therefgre judged ' 
to be suitable for all grade levels. ^ ' 

Draw-'A-Child , As with Verbal Memory^! , scores on^ this 
measure approach the maximum score by grade 1,, making it unusable 
.in its present form beyond kindergarten* The problem with this 
test, however, appears, to be in^ the scoring rather than in the 
simplicity of the task. We have used a less complex scoring 
procedure than that recommended by the test author. We would 
now recorruTiend returning to the more complex procedure or to a 
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Goodenough-Harris type of scoring in order to make use of the 
available information that the dra^^ings of older children can 
provide. With a change in scoring procedurea, Draw-^A'-Child 
ia fflcpeeted to be suitable for use with all age levela. 

Leg Coordination , A decision was made to drop this 
measure from the evaluation based on results it the^ Head 
Start level. Data from the higher grades support this 
decision* 

PI^S . Based on all four considerations^ the ^IPS is 
judged to be suitable for. use at all grade levels, 

PQCL and Child Rating Scale , Both rating scales are 
judged to be suitable for use at all grades levels • Mean 
scores^ alphas^ and; validity appear to^fc^acceptable . The 
response distributions are acceptable, but tend to be unusually 
centrally-distributed for the POCL for grades 1 through 3, 
which may be attributable to the particular testerB who assign 
the -ratings {this will be investigated in the future)^ 
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Factor Structure of the Battery 

To iTivestigate relationships among the child^measure^^^ 
the measures or subscales fouhd reliable were SaptM" analyzed^^ 
. producing the results shown ip Tables 11 and 12,^^ , % 

Separate factor analyses were performed for the English- and , 
; Spanish^dominant groups^ The two analyses are not direfitly 
comparable', however, since not all of the same scales were 
used; Spanish-language children were not tested on Verbal 
4 Memory nor was the Child Rating Scale administered at their 
sites in spring 1976, ' -^ ' 

^ Results for the English-dominant sample . The s;ubsGales 
of the Child Rating Scale loaded on factors that do not. 
appear to be- primary factors for any of the other measures 
in the battery, suggesting that these scales predominantly 
represent other dimensiona. The /two scales of the Pupil 
Observation Checklist, however, loaded highest on a factgor 
that appears to be the principal factor for three of the 
te3ts 1^ Verbal Fluency, Verbal Memory-3,* and the Preschool 
Interpersonal Problem-Solving Task (PIPS). It is irLteresting 
to note -that Arm Coordination seems to tap a dimension that 
ts largely independent of those represented by the other 
measures-'-presumably a psychomotor dimension-^^and that Draw- 
A^Child, as expected, is more highly related to cognitive 
tests than to Arm Coordination, * 

Results for the Spanish-dominant' sample . The first 
factor emerging from this analysi% closely resembles the 
second factor found in the preceding analysis- for Spanish- 
dominant children. Verbal Fluency arid the l^o ^POCL scailes 
loaded principally on the same factor, a factor on which the 
PIPS also loaded substantially * ' The second factor, though, 
is the primary factor for four of the five tests, and, sur- 
prisingly. Arm Coordination has the highest loading on this 
factor of any .measure. It is not readily apparent why the 
parallel with the English-dominant .sample fails here--inves- 
tigation will continue in future analyses. 




Principal components solution, varimax rotation , 
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Paqtor' Analyais ^ of Sqores on. Child Msasiires, English-Dominant 
Head Start Children, Spring 1976 Data 



Chili Measute 



Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 Factor 5 



Factor Loadinga of Child Mea«ures 
.ghpsy loading italiciEed) ; 



BSM-English 


.30 


-.03 


. 7? 


.-.24 


,08 


Veibal 


Fluency 


.21 ' 


. 49 


.45 


.10 


.08 


Verbal 
Verbal 


Mempry = 1^^^^*^-^^ 
Memory -3 


-.13 

' . oo' 


.35 
.64 ' 


. 66 
.20 


-.08 
-.20 


' ,-.28 
.15 


Arm Coordination 


-.04 


- . 12. 


- -.03 


. 9S 


• .04 


Draw-A 


--Child 


.15 


.13 


.61 


.29 ■ 


-.22 


PIPS 




.16 


. 73 


. 10 


- , 02 


-.06 


■4 

1. 


".Task Orientation" 


.14 ( 


. 74 


.23 


.08 


-.34 


2. 


"Extroversion" , 


. .23 


. 69 


-.17 


-.07 


.29 


Child 


Rating Scale 












1. 


"Poise" 


. 81 


.24 


.05 


.03 


.19 


2. 


"Aggressiveness " 


-.02 


.09 


-.Ot 


.09 


. 87 


*3. 
4 . 


"Determination" 
"Self-sufficiency" 


.50 

. 83 


.01 

, .15 


.17 
.03 


.16 
- . 10 


-.8 6 
-.27 


5. 


"Flexibility" 


. BO 


. 12 


.31 

1 


-.01 


-.17, 



0 
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Factor Analysis^l of Scores on Cbild Measures ^ Spanish-Dominant 
. .^ekd 'Start Children^ Spring ^976 Data. 

; . . N- ^ 66 ~ ~ \ ^ . 





Factor Loadings of 


a' J 1 

Child Measurei 


Child Measure'- * 


(higher loading 


italicize^d) 


Factor 1 


* Factor 2 


BsWspanish 


^ *31 p 


.53 ^ 

*■ * 


Verbal 'Fluency 


.43 


' .40 


Arm Coordination 


.13 




Draw-A"Child E 


'-.05 


\ .67 




• .45 




^POCL V ^ 


* 




1. "Task prientation" 


' .90 


.22 


2, "EKtroversion" 




L 

= .02 


-Principal components solution, varimax rotation* 




'^Children in the Spanish-dominant sample did not 


receive the . 


verbal Memory, test and were not rated on the Child bating 


t Scale in .Spr^ing 1976* 
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Ra^.ationship of the" Tests to Social pompetence 

Rationale for selection of; "social competence" criteria « 
Social "competreftce ,1 as it is ui%^r^i&^ in thi? study, meana' 
everyda-^ ef fectivehess ; it is probably close t^ tl^e famiilar 
ideas di '*' savvy" and '^rtdw=how"--ability to handle- dneself 
ill a variety of situations. But although the term "ability" ♦ 
jlmplies a singular trait , there can *be little doubt-that \, 
^getting along in life calls for multigle skills; t^y can 
be categorized in many different ways-- social , physical and 
intellectual , for example-"and these categories ) too# can be 
subdivided. However, division of social Qpmpetence into 
component traits can seem to imply that each component is 
empirically' independent of the others just because It is 
conceptually independent, /-i.e. , that* becautee^ sqcial, physical ^ 
and intellectual abilities can be thought of separately^ 
their Occurrence in life is unconnected. But it is not 
difficult to contradict this implication by referring to 
familiar personality types in which these traits are- inter- 
dependent (for example, highly verbal children are o'fteh 
highly sociable childran, and vice^versa) . It may be mis- 
leading, then, to cons^'der social competence to bo*, simpl^ 
the sum of all conceivable abilities (Anderson Messick 
call this ^the "bag ok Virtues" view) ; instead, it mky-ie more 
view sotlal competenofe as a special conjunction^' 
A practical alignment of the various talents 
to manage successfully in day-to-day life. 



reasonable tio 
of jabilities, 
that it takes 



consxsts 

that 



Regarded in"this way, then,^ social competence 
of elements that can be identified separately , but 
function interdependently An analogy (admittedly exaggerated) 
can be drawn w^t^^^the human body:^ the various organs each 
have their specialised place and pvirpose, but all must function 
together to function at all. This view of social competence 
is strictly hypothetical at the moment , since there are a 
'number of alternative views and little basis in research 
for any of them. But it is a working hypothesls--one that 
be tested as the , evaluation-- of PDC progresses , 



Extraction of "social competence" factor^ scores . In the 
analysis of spring data, the social competence of children 
in *the sample was represented by measures extracted from the 
PDC Child Rating Scale and ^the Pupil Observation Checklist 
(hereafter abbreviated as CRS and POCL) , instruments on which 
classroom teachers and testers raspectively rated the child 



^Anderson, S. & Messick, S, Social 'competency in young 
children. Developmental Psychology , 1974, 10% 282-293, 
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/' ^- on a variety of dimensions, ;e,g. ^ "Has ^ the desire t© mas'ter\ 

all kinds of skills;" "Is Active*- , • . .Passive," Theie ' ' 

? . .two instruments were selected as proxy '^'fsocial competence" 

""criteria because (1) ^they appear to tap^^a wider range o€' 
traits' than any of the tests, (2) the ^raits represented 

' ' in them closely cesemble practical nd'tions of social conipe£enGe^ 

and /(3*) t^ t:B\%omBi^ social' cbmpetenicfe ^»s i^ri'^lve ' 

alignment 6£^^ interdependent *ti^aits ^as hypothesized, teachers 
and testers are intuitively able to take the degree of ajign^ ' 

^ c ' ment into account in assigning ratings, so that the ^ratings ^ 
correspond' not simply to the child's possession of molecular 
characteristics, hut to his or her ability to "ge% it 
together*" ^ ' , ^ * ' ^ 

The, first stefe in the analysis was^ to pool and factor^ 
analy^ze^ the. 39 it|ms pf t^ CRS and the 11 items ^of the 
POCL to identify clusters^B^ homogenec|is items'^ The CRSp 
was administered a^ only^ six sites^ thus only k subs.et 
(142 children) of the spring testing sample ebtered; into 'h^'^ 
the factor analysis,^ Since the CRS was not administered ' * 

in either the Texas or the California site, no analysis 
^ was possible for Spanish'-domihant children. 

Table 13/ *describ^s the factors that emerged from the 
" analysis; ea^^h item is listed under the factor 'on which it 

loaded highest J * (The labels assigned to the factors represent v 
what appear to/ be the common features of the items contributing 
most heavily to each.) Next, factor scores^ were created by 
multiplying each child * s scores on each item by a factor 
coefficient and summing the products for the respective factors. 
The nine resulting factor scores were taken as representing 
"social compatence" for purposes of this analysis. As a check 
on the assumption that these factor scores measured central 
dimensions of performance, a second factor analysis was carried 
out on the nine factor scores- pooled with children's spring 
scores on seven major tests in the battery. It was expected 
^ that the "social competence" criteria, if they were ir^aed such, 
would load on the general factors that emerged from the Analysis 
along with the tests (aasuming that these too were relevant to 
sogial competence) • . ' \. 

Only one of the "social competenca" criteria loaded on 
the first factor, along with four of the saven tests; but on , 
each of the factors on which the three other tests loaded 
highest, ote of the criteria also loaded highest. These 



U^rincipal. components solution, va'rimax rutation, 
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,86 
.83 

.81 
.80 

.75 



j;.:" Proxy Sbcial* Competence (SC) Criteria; 
."ItenT Clus't^rs Producert Factor Analysis of the.. PDC Ct^^ild 
'Rating -Scale (CRS) and the Pi^l Observation , Checklist (POCL) 




" -.82 


13. 




8. 








.,16 


S. 








Q 




6. 




17* 




18, 


. .78'-. 




.77 ' 


23. 


.70 


15. 


.68 


1, 


■ .Ss 


10,. 


.61 


3. 


.60 


ll*. 


.1*9 


7. 



Shows physical dislike^ or hos- 
tility to others... 
Accepts or ^ abides /by sfchool,^ 
'classroom rules . - * 
Uses physical force to ^ti^, to 
control others^ 
Shows verbal dislike or hos= 
tility to others. 
Cooperate e and shares *with others 
Competes with others ' for i?oys, 
attention » achievement. 
Gets the attention of adiilts 
appropriately. 
Gets the' attention of peers 
appropriately, 

2: "Social Ease''* 

Talks free%' to adults, « 
^alks freely to children, 
^hows awareness of .and' pride in 
OTO culture. 

Uses words or wits to try to 
influence others. 
Shows verbal affection to others* 
Succeeds in influencini or con- 
trolling others, 
Shows^ self-con.fldence. 
-Asserts his/her rifh^s^-t^-fair 
treatment* 



3C-3L_'!Ta3k Qrlentation"* * 

Needs urging — Quick to Ra§pond 
Gives up easily — Keeps trying 
Prefers easy tasks—Attempts 
difficult tasks 
Resistant— Cooperative 
Indif f erent--Involved 
Easily distracted— Attentive 
Needs reassurance, praise 5 en- 
couragem_ent"Realistically self- 
confident 
NervQus-^Relaxed 



/sC-U I '-'Achiev-ement Motivation^'* 



.65 


J 30. 


See his/her errors in a task 






and. corrects them. 




39. 


Needs much encouragement or 






Mterial rewards to attempt tasks 


-.63 


^ 27 


Is^easily distracted when doing 






a task . , 


-.63 


31 


\Gives up on tasks before they 






are ''finished. 


.62, 


26 


. Uses alttrnative strategies if 






initial problem-solving methods 






fail. ' " ■ 






* . ' ■ 










cs rl ^. 





Factor 
Loadings 

.57- 

•56.'. 

.55 



.17- 

.52 

,U6 



.77 

.72 
.69 



,60 

,67 

.55 

.51 

^51 



BQ^k (continued) 

^ ■ • • • . 

5» Imitates others or follows them 

' M'ound* ' . 

37, Expects to suoe^etedp not afraid, of 

fp^ilure* 

38; His a* desire to, master all kinds 

of skills* 
32* /Returns to unflniihejl tasks after 
.interruption. 
i+. Is controlled or iofluencad by 
others • - 
29. Aiks for unnecfsiary help to do ^ 
a task* 

35, Chooses taiks that are too easy 
for him/her. 



aC-5 % "Asks f 03f_ needed " help 



28, Asks for needed help to flo a task, 

. 50^6: -'5elf=contentment"* 

33. Enjoys tasks he/she chooses* 
3k. Shows pride in what he/she does 

or pakes # 
25* ^orks or plays well on his/her 

OTO * " 

16* Decides for self what to do, with 
whom to ptay,- 

SG-71 "Extroverddon"* * 

Quiet-^=»Talkative 

Passive-=Actlve 

Shy-'-'Sociable 



sc^e 



'Chooses hard tasj^J. 



36. Chooses tasks that are -too hard 
for him/her, 

SC-9: "Maturity--* 

22, Recognizes others* feelings, 

responds appropriately. 
21; Shows respect for. or tolerance 

of others- ideas and behavior 

or looks * 

20* Takes on the role of adult during 

drajnatic pla<^* 
12, Shows physical affection to others. 
19* Attempts to solve, social problems 

with little arft assistance. 



findings offered reasonably corivincing ' support for the assump- - 
tion t^at the " social compet^^e " criteria were relevant to 
general performance, thus the analysis proceeded to the next 
f>hase. For this phase , social, compatenpe" variables were 
also created for the 104 childxen in the kindergarten=to=-gra6e- 
3 Georgia comparison sample. Since data from this jample 
had not'entered into the original factor analysis, scale scores, 
rather :fehan factoj scores , were/computed by sumir^ng the ^ 
_^ raiting s they received on the items assigned to each "socfiaj. 
competence'* factor, - 

' ' ^ ' ' - ' ■ . - ^ 

J Statistical .rela^tionship of test scores to '"social 
CQ ftipetence" criteria . Havi^j established a basis f or~tentativelyfi 

'regarding the "social competence" criteria^ as reasCnable 
proxies for a measure o^f a&cial competence, it remained to . 
determine the degree to whi^ the tests included in the PDC 
battery were related 'to these criteria* The stronger the 
relationship, the stronger the reason to believe that the 
traits measured by the 'tests are genuinely relevant to social 
competence. To examine the relationship, each of the tests - 
that had been judged reliable and valid (if the validation 
procedure was^ applicable) was regressed on the nine "social 

'competence" criteria and on three background' variables 
j^ethnicity, age, and sex); The object of"-%i^a)ia lysis was ^ 
t& determine how fully the test scoa^e could "^be^'prefiicted . ^ 

from knowledge of all these variables, and particularly to 
determine the contribution^ of "social 'competence" criteria 
to this prediction beyond what could be predicted simply from 
knowledge of the child's status on the background variables. 
The better the prediction permitted by the criteria, "ftbe^^ ^ 
greater the apparent Relevance of the test to social COTipetence. 

Table 14 displays the ^findings for each *Df the'tVits. 

For Head Start ' children , all of the seven ^ ma^r tests 
except ^Arm Coordination were significantly predictable from 
the "social competence" criteria, . Among these, /the PIPS 
showed the strongest relationship ^tb the criteria: 37% of the 
variance in this test was predictable from know^^ge of the 
'"social competence" scores* Since the child's task in the 
PIPS is to generate solutions to hypothetical interpersonal t 
problems-^a task that presumably taps both social and intel^ 
.lectiial skills^-it is reasonable that this test emerges as the 
one most closely connected with the "social competence" criteria. 
The single variable most strongly related to PIPS score is 
the first POCL factor score, "Task Orientation" {SC--3^ . 
Although a large propoi^tion of the variance in Do You Know...? is 
accounted for by the "social competence" criteria, the small 
sample size allows little confidence m the stability of this 
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■ Relationship of "Social Cqmpetence" (SC) GciterijL a^vC^^B^ckground 
Variablas to Test Scores of He^d Start and Elementary-- Level Children 



Test 



BSM-English 

CQordination 

f Verbal Fluency 

Verbal Memory^r 
Verbal Memory^ 3 

PIPS 



Do You Know, 

Opposite 
Analogies 



N 



Parcent variijice 
accounted for 
jdintly hy •^social 
competance" 
criteria and baci* 
ground varij^leg 



Head 
Start 



114 

13 7^ 

137 
137 

126 
136 

2 36 



K-3 



8? 
87 
87 



36 



'4 '• '*r 



6 / 



Head 
Start 



41 



ig* . 




22** 



30^ 



11' 



65** 



K-3 



55 



36*** 



54* 



19 



4 Q * * * 



28* 



Parcent varianca 
accounted for ^y 
"social ^)n^e= 
tence" iftiteria 
beyond baokgrounc 
variables 



Head 
Start 



17 



** 



20*** 
26*** 

19** 

2 7** * 

3 7 * 



68* 
25 



Vari^le Partial Variable Part 



♦Probability of associated F^ratio 5 .05, 
**Probab-ility of associated F-ratio £ ,01, 
***Probability of - associated F^ratio <_ ,001 

si 
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12** 



09 



14' 



10 



** * 



25** 



Individual variables found 
be significant ■predictors 
(^,05) and their partial. , 
correlations with test score 



Head Start 



Ethnicity 
SC-'4 

sc-a 

Sex 



SC-3 
SC-4 

SC-3 
SC-4 



SC-3, 
SC-4^ 

SC-3 
SC-2 
SC-7 

C-3 . 

C-7 
SC-5 
SC-4 
SC-2 

Ethnicity 
C^4 

Age 
SC-4 
Ethnicity 

C-3 



-.46 
.34 
.25 
.22 

-.30 



.34 
.30 

.44 

.20 



. 35 
.23 

.41 

.25 
.22 

.50 
.29 
.27 

.19 
.18 

-.57 
.54 

^ .53 
. 40 
.37 
. 36 



Kf3 



Age 

Sex 

Age , 
Ethnicity 

Age 

SC-7 
Ethnicity 

SC-3 



SC-6 
SC-4 
Age 
3C-2 

SC-4 
SC-7 
SC-9 



5; 
2| 

4! 

3: 

5 

,3! 
2 1 



3| 

2( 
2j 
.2] 

2 

2 
2 



Key to Factor Scales 



sc- 


2 




3 


SC- 


4 


SC= 


5 


sc= 


6 


sc-= 


7 


SC- 


8 


sc= 


9 



'-Social eage 
''TasR orientation" 
"Achievement motivation' 
'*Aska for needed ■help" 
''Self --contentment!' 
"Extroversion" 
''ChooseB hard tasks" 
''Maturity" 



figure; similarly/ the small sIe^ of the sample for which , 
Opposite Analogies data were available probably Recounts for / 
the non-significance of the analytio^ result* ^ For Head. Start 
children^ only Sex was a signifidant predictor of' AtTn^ 
Qoordlnation score--none of the "social competence" criteria^ 
singly ^or jointly^ showed a signiffacant relationship. For 
elementary-level children^ the "social competence" criteria 
account for 12% of the' variance in Arm; Coordination ; howsver^ 
although th^ criteria taken together permit statistically 
significant prediction, no single one of the c^*teria reached 
signif icande , Por children in th^ elementary^leVel sample, 
the. " social competence " criteria were not significant predictors 
of score on Draw"A=Ghild or Verbal Memory--l. It is probable 

that this is due to the relatively flat score distributions 

found for older children on these instruments«the reduced 
variance results in reduced covariance (with other variables) 
and^hence less predictive precision, 

f Summary of findings on "social competence . " There does 
appear to be merit in the technique employed here for examining 
the relationship of child tests to social competence; this 
approach will be dohtinued and perhaps elaborated in the 
future* Of the tests examined, Verbal Fluency, Verbal Memory-- 
3/ and PIPS all show evidence of relevance t^'^B^-ial competence 
for children from Head Start to. grade 3* Verbal MeJ^ory=l 
and Draw^A^Child , as presently constituted, are apparently 
related to social competence for children in Head Srart but 
not for older children; in both cases this is probably a 
consequence of reduced variance in the test scores of older 
children. For Draw-A-Child it is possible that this can be 
resolved by substitution of a scoring method that permits 
greater differentiation among drawings, but the problem for 
Verbal Memory-1 seems to be in the simplicity of the task/ 
itself: repetitiorji of short strings of words. The BSM and = 
Do You Know*..? show evidence of relationship to social competence 
among Head Start children, ^^t whether the relationship would 
hold for older children cannot be determined, since, there were 
none who had complete data on these tests and on the CRS and 
POCL variables required for this analysis. Arm Coordination> 
finally, may be weakly related to social competence as represented 
here; among children in the K-3 sample, a small proportion of 
the variance in Arm Coordination scores is predictable from 
the "social .competence" criteria^^if th^ connection is genuine 
rather than -spur ious , it is likely that it appeared among 
older children simply because there is a broader range of 
performance (greatex^ variance) among these children. 
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General AnaLysis of the PDC^ Classroom dbserva^ion System 

The PDC Observation System was developed to provide" 1 
descriptive information regardingrthe 'social^amotional- com-- 
petence of children in their- classroom settings, 'Phe /behavior 
categories that make up the instrument were formed by redeiiningf 
and in some cases TOmbiningr behavior categories fEom ^xisting 
observation instruments that differentiate between socially 
"competent" and "incompetent" children, and by^ adding other 
categories appropriate to the goals o^ Project Developmental 
Continuity, The undar lying theoretical rationale for selecting 
these categories is xhat they can measure a "generajl attitude^ 
of negotiation and reciprocity in dealing with ^others in our 
social environment."^ This attitude is believed to be generali- 
zable across all ^cultural groups;and implies that a child's 
own needs and goals are valuable, but that the needs and'goals 
of others are equally important and must be, taken ijito account 
by the child. More specifically, the developing child should 
learn how to control and influence others with effective ^ 
strategies that do not violate the rights of others. Accordingly 
physical force is considered to be a violation of others' rights, 
and thus does riot indicate an attitude of riegotiatidn and reci- 
procity. In addition, the child should be reasonably influenced 
by others, but not totally subservient to or dominated by, 
others. Other social strategies that promote and sustain 
social interaction such as sharing, helping, requesting and 
providing resources, arid taking turns are also considered 
important indications of a child's social competence and are. 
represented in the category system. . ' ^ 

Fall observation findings , Trformation garnered from the 
analysis of fall observation dstta indica^ted that observers 
encountered minimal difficulty while using^ the instrument in 
the field, and as much as possible they were able to closely 
follow standard observation procedures,* In a practical sensej 
then, it appeared that classroom observation procedures were 
a feasible assessment method for a large-scale evaluation 
effort, ' ' ' , 

With respect to psychometric characteristics, analysis 
of the fall observation data revealed that the instrument 
could detect differences in children's behavior across sites. 



-Bronson, M, ^EKGcutive competence in preschool children. 
Paper presented at the meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, Washington, D,C,, 1975, For a more 
extensive listing of references to the literature consulted 
in .developing the system^ see Interim Report II , Part 
(19 75) - 
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Further^ obsft-vations were moderately related to teaGher's 
ratings of the same behavior, attesting^/ to some degree, to 
their Validity as measiires of children's social skills (^e 
Interim Report^ III , Part March, 1976) • However/, the inter- " 
observer reliabilities: of the categories were not ^ptermined 
and the* finding^ indicated low ^^l*^t"ioffsh_ip^fietweeTO- ofcae^ 
variables and the other instruments in the PDC batt&ry * ThuS/ 
information a^nd inferenfces based on the fall analyses were 
©onsidered tenatives Nevertheless , this analysis provide 
useful information for instrument development that ^s incor-- 
porated intos revisions of behavior categories, spr^^f obser=- 
vation training, and data analysis procedures. 

Instrument revisions > In the fall, observers ihdicated 
that two behaviors, "expression of pride" and "dramatic play," 
occurred infrequently in the classroom,. These reports were 
substantiated in the later quantitative analysis. Therefore, 
as proposed in Interim Report III > these categories were 
eliminated from the|^instrument:f In addition, observers in- 
dicated some conce^S with the complexity of the instrument. 
In response, it was ^ecl"ded that the' observations should 
center on reciprocal social interactions between the focal 
child and other persons. Thus, categories that did not directly"^ 
relate to these interactions' were also deleted from -the instru- 
ment, allowing observers to attend more effectively to children's 
social interactions, ^ Definitions of other categories which 
observers identified as ambiguous or unclear were revised 
and further clarified, i These definitions and examples of 
behaviors are ihcluded in the description of the PDC Observation 
;^stem which appears in Appendix 

Spring observation trailing procedures . A primary objective 
of the March training session was to adequately train testers 
^so. that reasonable coding reliability could be established 
during training and again on^ site before spring observation 
data were collected in the field. To achieve this objective, 
it- was decided that only testers who had received training 
and collected observation data in the fall would be involved 
in spring observation training sessions,^ This allowed 
spring training practices to build upon previous training and 
testers observation experience in the classroQm|. , 

As in the fall training sessions, the -revised observation 
system was introduced in a large group session- At this time, 
changes and revisions ^ were highlighted and examples of the 



■^This decision eKcluded Calitoiinia and Michigan from the 
collection of observation data. 



categories were provided*^ Small^group sessions were employed 
to clarify and give eKamples of the categories* Throughout 
these sessions , testers described and role-played examples 
of behavibr they had observed in previous classroom obser'- 
vations. Trainers then indicated how the behaviors should 
be^^oded on the record sheet* Additionar si^all-grpup sessions 
we^% used for viewing^ videotapes of prescho^l^aged children ^ 
in school settings* [ After observers coded a two-minute segment 
fof thp tape, trainers provided feedback on how the behaviorsV 
"^houid have been coded. Testers were asked to examine their 
sheets irf order to detect errors. Common errors were dis= 
_.cussed by/ the group; additional clarification and examples 
were prov*ide.d for ambiguous or frequently confused categories* 

/ As the training week'^ progressed , testers felt more conf ident 
about^. their observation^ and videotapes were coded with greater 
accuracy and consistency* At the end of the training week,/, 
reliability da^a .were collected to assess the accuracy of 
ter^ters' observations and. coding. 

Observation proced ures * In an attempt to insure "that' 
observation data would be collected in a consistsnt manner 
across sites ^ guidelines and procedures for completing qbser- 
vations were^specified in the training session and closely 
adhered ^o - by observers in thej field. 

Before they began observations .at the site, testars met ' ; 
with classroom teachers to explain the observation instrument 
and answer questions*^ To control for observation biaS/ testers 
completed all observations prior t^^ admiriis tering any tests 
and observed only the childreti ^that appeared on their fosters* 
Beginning with the first three chj Idren on their roster, the\ 
testers observed each child for^ five^minute intervals at four 
different time points* Each five-minute interval was divided 
into 15 20--seGond units* These units were furthe^r divided 
into five seconds foi^ observing and 15 seconds fS't recording* 
The Qbserving and recording intervals were signaled by a 
portables cassette tape recorder that emitted an electronic 
"beep" into an earphone worn by the observer* 

' ObBarvation guidelines emphasxzed that observers should 
alternate' five-minute observations among the children* There^ 
fore^ in the' class r^m the observers viewed each of ^ three 
children for five minutes, then repeated this observation 
pattern three times* Between 60 and 90 minutes were needed 
to complete the four observations of three children . This 
procedure was forTowed until= all groups of children were observed 
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The number of five-minute observations' coded per child 
and the grouping of children varied with the number of children 
in the classroom, the class schedule for ttiat particular day, 
and extraneous factor^s such. as absence or special instruction 
outside the classroom. Testers were^ advised to observe during 
all periods o'f the day except butdoor play and toileting. 
If, however, regular classroom activities such as storytime, 
art or snack time were conductecl outdoors , testers were 
instructed to observe during those times. Testers were also^ 
instructed in how to deal with situations that interrupt ^ 
observations. A more detailed account of the observation 
proeodures can be found in Inter im_ Report III, Part A, March, 
1976, ^ > . 

Collection of reliability data . The reliability estimates 
included in this report were gathered from the March training ^ 
session and from on-site observations completed by taster 
trainers and testers at each of .-the sites collecting o^parvation 
data. h training week reliability assessment was needed to 
determine how adequately testers were prepared to begin their 
observations in the field. To assess this, small groups of 
testers .simultaneously watched and independently coded a ^ 
thirty--minute videotape. The videotape included several 
examples of the behavioral categories contained in the obser^ 
vation system. While^ this assessment of reliability allowed 
.trainers to give testers individual feedback on their coding 
accuracy, it was not a sufficient index pf data: 'quality since 
it did not replicate classroom settings. Therefore, a second 
set of reliability data was collected when tester trainers 
visited the sites for test monitoring purposes. 

In collecting --©-ft^s4te reliability dat^,,^, -trainer^s and 
testers completed at least mi n rtCT^-gf joint observations 
on three children who were not members of the PDC or comparison 
aamples. The trainers and tapsters simultaneously observed 
and independen t*ly coded thei.r behavior. 

AnalyHis oF reliability data. For both sets of reliability 
-data, .theB tesster's coding was compared to ^ a single trainer *s 
coding of the same behavior events. Although the mGasure thus 
produced is not idGvntical to a measure of inter-^observer 
acjreemeht, it does asseBss the accuracy of testers* roding as 
cornparfsd to a single standard criterion. This provides a 
"basis for detGCting those categories that were commonly coded 
unrciiably by a majority of the testers. Partner, analytical 
rnfe.rences that include these categories could take this factor 
into accciunt* 



Two methods for assessing coding reliability were employed. 
The first method computed a pairwise tester and criterion 
agreement estimate within categories for each 5-second bbser^ 
vation interval, A proportion of agreement was determined 
using Cartwright's alpha,- ^ This procedure consists of comparing 
unit by unit/ the codes selected by the tester with the 
criterion codes* Estimates were obtained for the number of 
times tester and criterion codes agreed and disagreed for 
each observation unit. The reliability figure was then 
cqmputed by taking the number of times codes agreed ^ and 
dividing , this number by the number of agreements plus dis- 
agreements, e 

A second method of reliability assessment was a^so used. 
This jnethod examined how wall testers* codes -matched the 
criterion for the total length of a given observation period. 
Although the testers' codes may not agree with the criterion 
unit by unit^ it is important that testers^ after viewing 
a child for a specified interval/ at least agree on the relative 
number of tallies assigned to each subcategory. To obtain 
this estimate/ the total number -of tallies assigned to a given_ 
category by one observer was divided by the total number of 
tallies assigned to that category by the other observer,* 
Different inferences can be drawn from" these two reliability 
estimates: the first, based upon Cartwright's alpha/ indicates 
the reliability of a single observation within a category; 
the second/ overall proportion of agreement/ indicates the 
reliability of the total "frequency; ^f observations for a 
categor^y. 



Reliabil it y resu lts ♦ ^ The me?^tf'' proportions of agreemefrt 



and alphas within each subcategory Jcr, the training week and 
on-site reliability assessments are /presented in Tables 15 
and 16 . ' Also included in these tabiyg lis an indication of 
whether observers overestimated or vuri^.erestimated the frequency 
of a specific subcategory, - i^'- 

An examinatiori of these agreement figures reveals that/ in 
general/ coding errors occurred most often in categories des*^ 
cribing the child's behavior, during child^peer and child-adult 
interactions. Overall proportions of agreement in these cate- 
gories ranged from .00 to ..91/ with a mean of .71, Low relia- 
bility figures in some subcategories were,. to some extent/ 
expected since the majority of these subcategories consisted 
of descriptor items that had been redefined or newly added to 



Car twr ight / D.S. A ^rapid non-parametric estimate of multi^ 
ge raliability. Psychometr ika / 19S6/ 21^ 17-29, 
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Table 15 
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Training Week Coding Re 
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X 
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X 
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0) 
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NEGATIVE CONTROLS- 
POSITIVE GGN-JROLS 
NEGATIVE ASSERTS 
POSITIVE ASSERTS 
NIGATIVE OTHIR 
POSIKVl OTHER 
REQUESTS INEORMATION 
GIVlsSlNFOPmTION 
.REQUESI^S ASSISTMJCE 
GIVES ' ASSISTMJCE 
BEQUESTS W'PPORT 
GIVES SUPPORT . 
OTHER PURPOSES 



.81 

:43 



.77 
.73 
.62 
.00 

X 
X 
.89 



,00 
*50 
.30' 

.00. 

.78 
,53 
.64 
.58 
.00 

X 
X 
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+ 
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c 

0 

□ 

U 
0) 
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NEGATIVE CONTROLS ^ 
POSITI^/E COCT^LS 
NEGATI^/E ASSERTS 
POSITIVE ASSERTS 
NEGATIVE OTHER 
POSITI^/E 0XH2R 
REQUESTS I';FCR:=iATION 
GIVSS INFOF^^IATION 
REQUESTS A5£ISTM:CE 
G I^'/E S ^3 oT AJ'fCS* 
REQUESTS SU??ORT 
GIVSS' SUPPORT ^ 



X ^ 
, 86 

X . 
.45 
^^00 
.85 
.92 
. 78 
.37 
.11 
. 00 
X 

. 96 



X 

.69 
X 

, 38 

,00 

.82 

.73 

,77 

,61 

,07^ 

. DO 



+ 



i 



Overea tiindt^ons undGrescimations of individual obBorvation cateyo 
ir-joreatjntftd l.y tn^j gymbolf^ + find rospGa t ivaly . 

"K'^ indiuatiu?; that aKamples of this catogory did not occur during 
Md Ltlb I.. I. jjty r:odliUj. 
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On-site Coding Reliability 
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.69 
.67 
.90 
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X 
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NEGATIVE CONTROLS 
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NEGATIVE ASSERTS 
POSITIVE ASSERTS 
NEGATIVE OTHER f 
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REQUESTS ASSiaTANCE 
. GIVES ASSISTANCE 
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GIVES- SUPPORT 
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X 
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,83 
• .92 . 
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■H > 
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.99 
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. 96 
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-^OvuroutirnatioriB and underestimation a ot individual categories are 
rGpr':?stjnted by tVui rivmbols + and =^ respectively. 

'^"X" LndiuatOK UuiL excimiMas of thi^ category did not occur during 
ruli^ibility codincj. _ ^ ■ 



the revised observation instrument. In addition, these ' 
categories requirGd testers to make fine distinctions regarding 
the nature and purpose of the child's social interactions. 

In contrast, subcategories that were a part a£ the 
observation instrument used in the fall data collection con-- 
tained higher proportions of agreement. It appears that 
observers could accuratJ^ly distinguish and code children's 
involvement in the classroom ( Noninvolved , Sbclal and Non- 
social --see Appendix E for expanded def in^ions of terms" used 
here). The overall proportion of agreement for these sub- 
categories ranged from .74 to" 1.00, with a mean of ,88. Also, 
whenever a ichild was involved in an activity^ testers could 
accurately code the child's verbal behavior ( Verbal English , 
Ve rbal Spani sh , Verbal Combined , and Nonverbal ) ~ Agreement 
estimates in these subcategories ranged fro'm~,82 to ,99, with 
a mean of . 93 , 

The fall observation data analysis found children's behavior 
to be highly related to their opportunities for social inter- 
action in the classroom.,/ In view of this relationship, it was 
decided for the spring analysis that children's relative 
frequency scores should' i:eflect the relative amount of time 
they were observed in a ^iven activity level, and findings 
would be reported accordiing 'to the activity' level of the 
classroom. Thus, it was particularly important that there be 
high proportions of agreerifent for items describing the activity 
level of the classroom ^(Maximal , Moderate , and Minimal ) . The 
analysis* of on-site reliabiirity data" indicated that testers 
could accurately assess and cade the opportunity for social 
interactions in the observed classrooms. The reliability^ 
estimates for this category ranged from .81 to .95, with a 
mean of . 8 8 . ' ^ 

Reli ability of individual social interaction items . As 
discussed earlier, many of the subcategories Iiicluded in the 
Peer and Adult interaction categories require the tester to ^ 
make fine dis tinct ions among the ^descriptor items. For example, 
if a child is observed requesting something from a peer, the 
tester not only codes that the child is requesting, but also 
distinguishes and codes whether the object of the request is 

-^nformation , assistahce/materials, or em^^^jnal support. 
Disagreements in these categories, therefor^ eteiti from two 
sources of coding error. Testers may agree at a more general 
level that the child is requesting something, but at a more 

.specific level they may disagree about the object, of the child's 
request. It was not surprising then, that the reliability 
figures in these' subcategories v/ere relatively lower than other 
siibca tegbr ies . 



To gain information co^ncerning the source of. coding 
errors^ the proportions of agreement for tnffividual descriptor 
itfems were examinad. Tables 17 and 18 present ^the findings 
of this supplemental ahalysis. As expected, highar 
proportions of ^^greamer^ appeared in those items representing 
global descriptions of children -s behavi^or ( Negative , Positive , 
Requests , and" Gives ) ) whereas lower agreement occurred in those 
rtems that are'more specific ( Control , Assert , Information , 
Assistance/Materials , and Support )", This lower agreement' 
may also" be attributed to the Infrequency of these behaviors 
in the classroom and the coding reliability assesaments. In 
view of this, information and inferences derived from the . 
analysis of these subcategories are considered tenative* 

Preparation of observation data for analysis . For all 
observation categories , a sum of the chi Id behavioral incidents 
across the five^minute observation intervals was computed. 
Each child,- then^ had one summary score for each item on the 
observation instrument. Because the results from the fall 
data analysis indicated that children -s behavior varied according 
tcf the general activity level of the classroom ( Maximal , 
Mod erate , and Minimal -) , a child's score should take this 
variation into aGGOuhtj Thus ^ as in the faM analysis, 
relative frequency scores for the observation variables were 
computed for each activity level, weighting the absolute 
scores b^ the amount of time children were observed in this 
activity^^vel , For example^ if the child's score on Social 
lnvolvemenr\ was .53 'this would me'an that the child was socially' 
involved for 53% of the time intervals during which he or she > 
was observed. This figure is derived by dividing the Social 
Involvement sunimary score by^ the number of obse^^vation units. 

Results of descriptive analys:^5 . In order to provide a 
summary description of the observation data> the relative 
frequency for each observation variable was computed for each 
activity^ level. Frequencies were then aggregated across sites* - 
Figure 4 presenbs the relative amouAt of time children exhibited 
Noninvolved, Social ^ and Nonsocial " pehaviors , The results 
maicate that ciiilclren spent high prpportions of their time^in 
a-etivities that involved objects (40%) , and in activities that^ 
involved objects and/or persons (52%)* These proportions were 
found to vary across activity levels with moderate and minifnal 
activity levels proving most conducive to social interactions. ^ 

^ The" means and standard deviations for each variable by ' 
activity level are included in Appendix E, 
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Coding Reliability of Individual^ Subc 
for Training Week Assessment 

Spring 1976 
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Ov^^rcjs timat iuns and underc-Htimations of indivlHual categories ar 
reprGSented by the symbols + and respectively. 



"X" indicates th£it eKampies of this category did not occur durinc 
r 1 1 ab 1 1 i t c Q d i n g . 
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Table 18 

Coding Reliability of Individual Subcategory I^^/.ems 
for Onsite Reliability Assessment 
Spring 197 6 
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■^Qverestimations and undarestimations of individual categories axe 
repre-sented by the symbols + and respectively. 
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Figure 4 

Relative Frequencies of Children- s Involvement 
and Verbal Behavior^ by Classroom Activity Level 

Spring 1^6 
"N - 469" 
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Also presented in Figure 4 are the relative frequencies 
of children's verbal behavior. Children were verbal less 
than 31% of the time^ with only a slight variation across 
activity levels. ^ For the Bilingual/Bicul tural Demonstration 
site (Texas) ^ the proportion of Spanish spoken by children 
ranged from 0% for minimal activity levels to 24% for maximal ^ , 
activity levels^ with a mean of 18%. , 

Figures 5 and 6 display the relative frequencies of 
child^peer and child-^adult interaction variables by subcategory. 
As in the fall, children's social interactions primarily 
involved peers (59%) . Adult interactions occurred 32% of 
the time,, while joint interactions v/ith both an adult and peer 
occurred 32% of the time. 'These percentages sum to more than 
110 because joint interactions resulted in mliltiple codings. 
It appears that children primarily interacted in a positive 
manner with peers and/or adults, for negative behaviors were 
exhibited less than 1%^ of the time. The definition of Cont^o^Jr^^ 
v/as slightly different than the previous fall's, and attempts 
to C Qntrol peers (30%) and adults (291) has substantially 
increasedT in comparison, Spring proportions of these categories 
were only moderately influenced by the activity lev^l of the 
classroom. 

Behaviors that reflected ^ children ' s attejiipts to resist 
the control of others (i.e.^ Assert ) occurred 6% to 10% of 
the time relative to the activity level of the classroom. 
Of course, the occurrence of this behavior is related to the 
amount of control exhibited by others. In comparing ^dult 
ai^d peer interactions, it appears that more PositivjE Assorts 
were emitted in the presence of adults. This suggests that 
adults were dirk^cting children's benavior more frequently 
than peers, and vthat children wei^e rBsistinc| this control 
in a positive maHn^r* 

Finally, children -exhibited high proportions of Gives . 
behaviors (49%) , , An examination of the object of these inter- 
actions reveals that children provided information 45%--50% 
of the time, and assistance or materials ^'.^--S-.i of the time. 
In contrast. Requests behaviors were exhibited -leas than 20% 
of -^he time. ~These~behavior s were prim.arily directed toward 
obtaining assistance or materials from peers (13^) and infor-- 
'mation from adults (15%), Patterns of children's Requests and 
Gives were found to fluctuate across activity levels. As 
activity levels changed from maximal to minimal conditions 
for social interactions, Gives behaviors within the context of 
peer interactions decreased7~while Gives behaviors directed 
toward adul ts ^increased , High proportions or Gives_ Information 
characterizod ^minimal activity levelB = Becausn large group 
ins t rnc t ion n 1 a-.- 1 i vi tier^ (e.g., miir;i.;;, n^=c)r^M:i rn^^ ) trypify Lhnse 



Figure 5 

Relative Frequencies of Adult and Peer Interaction Variables; 
Nature of Interaction by Classroom Activity Level 

Spring 1976 " ; 
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" FiguEe 6 ^ 

Relative Frequencies of Adult and Peer Interaction Variables; 
Furpt" e of Interaction by classroom Activity Levajs, Spring 
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afctivity levels^ it is not surprising that the purpose of 
children' s socifl; interactions* during these period's was to 
provide information. Moreover;' this change in the^ pattern of 
Children's social interact ions -was captured by the dbservatlon ^ 
instrument/ presenting suppQ^ting evidence f^r the validity 
of the instrument. . 21^ 

Results of" cortelational analysis . Based on' fall findings^, 
the correlations amo.ng observation variables were expected to 
show a moderat^ relationship between children's rate of verbal 
behavior and their rate of Co nAolsV Asserts , Requests , and 
Gives during interactions wi t h^othe r s , ^ The correlations, * - 

which ranged from, . 02 ^to *15 across subcategories^ suggest 

' that chijdxen ' s verbal behavior was only i^lightly ^^lated to 
the strategles^they used/while ^intera.cting with others. In 
addition, child-peer and child^adult interaction categories 
were marked by higher correMtions among the individual sub^ 
categories. Cl^ildren's controlling behaviors" were significantly 
related , to , the rel'ativ^ frequencies of Gives* Information 

Requests Information , and Requests ■ Assista nce. - This finding t 
suggests "that controlling bfehaviprs wer^^gen^rally exhibit 

-for the purpose of directing and telling others how to do some-- "^Z 
thing or for getting the attention of anather /person to obtain 
rffTormation or assistance to complete *^a task. Thus^ it appears 
that children's controlling behaviors were directed toward 
some end or goali ' V ^ ' ' ^ 

It is important that the observation ins^trument accurately j 
represent the social skills of children i To assess this> the 
observation scores were paired with relevant teachej: ratings 
on' the gDC Child Rating Scale , It was. expected that a high 
degree of association woi^ld dxist between the Child Rating h' / \ 
Scale ^ ^whicJi was depi^ed to Include as many aS possible of 
the observation va^riaoles as ^ teacher couid reasonably , 
and the actual classroom observation.^ An analyses of this 
relationship (see Table 19 ) indicated some agreement -^between 
selected observation items and rating &cale items that 'assess 
-similar dimensians of the child's behavior; but overall ther# 
a^ears to be low agreement between the two measures . This * 
absence of 'freemen t may be attritiuted to several^ . factors i 
(1) the sample, of behavior ob'seryed Sid not fully represeMt 
children's s&cial . skills as^ pe^deived by "teachers; {2y teachers 
and obser^^rf^^may have focused on dif'fprent criteria when ^ » 
ev^Iuatin^fflPildren ; and (3) teachers^ may > have formed a, generalized 
perceptf on^'f cHildren that affects their robjectlvity in rating ' : 
specif ic. . behaviors^ , . ' 

, ' ^ ■ ■ r\ : . : ^ ^ ■ , 
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Of additional interest 4s the rerationship betweMi obser- * 
vation items and other child measures. In examining this ^ 
correlations between the observation variables and other 
measures that were found to be reliable ^were computed. These 
correlations .were computed for both individual^ and classroom 
means on child tests and observation variables. The correlations 
based on individual scores are shown in Table 20; those based 
on classroom means appear in Table 21, In general, the 
correlations based on class means are higher than those based 
on individual scores,^ Of course, with the reduced classroom— 
level analyses; result in tewer significant correlations , 

In cojitrast to the fall correlational findings,, a number 
of observation variables .'Showed a high degree of asgociation 
with the Qther'child measures. Higher correlations marked ^ 
those categories that occurred more frequently (e.g., Social , 
Nonsocial , Nonverbal , etc). For example, the amount of 
time that children spent in interactions with adults was 
significantly related to their. verbal competencies as assessed 
by the^ verbal subtests. Although behavior in the individual 
subcategories describirtg children 's ^eer and adult interaptions 
occurred infrequently, some of these categories were moderately, 
and in some case^highly, related to the other child^ measures . 
In particular , children^ s rates of Gives and Requests were 
highly associated with their scores on~the five Child Rating 
Scale factors. It is of some concern, however/ that low 
correlations did occur within some observation categories. 
This may be attributable to the' low reliability of the measure 
or the infrequGncy of the behavior , Alternatively, these 
variables may be assessing aspects of children's social competence 
not .measured by the other instruments. 
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Table 20 



Correlation |f Observation Var^lis and Othsr teliabli Measuris Based on Individuil Scores^ 

■ Spring, 1976 ' 
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' Corrilition qI Obsirvation Viri'ablis and Othir Reliable Measures Bised on Classrooni Miins^ 
'. ■ ■ : I ■ Spring 1916 . .9 , 
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Comparability of PDC and Comparison Groups Ifi^ichlgan 

Due to communication problems between iihe testers 
and the field Coordinator , the fall 1975 datte collection v 
in Michigan was incompleted, and the comparaOdlity analysis 
performed on data^from q^her sites^could not £e completed 
for. Michigan. Using the^ spring 1916 da.^^^_X^ PDC and 
comparison groups were compared both on background charac- 
teristics and on test scores. The results are shown in 
Table 23. Certain significant differences appeared 
between the two ^groups in terms, of their background charac=- 
teristics. The PDC group had a smaller proportion of black 
children (66% vs. 98%), had more siblings per child 
(2.7 vs. 1.9^ a difference equal to .57 standard deviation)/ 
their mothers were more likely to be employed, and they were 
more likely to hp.ve fathers present at home. The two groups 
also differed significantly on 2 of 11 tests^ On the 
Bilingual Syntax Measure-English, the PDC children scored 
slightly less than a point higher (,57 standard deviation); ^ 
and on the Preschoool Interpersonal Problem-'Solving Task / 
the PDC children scored slightly moie than a point higher / 
(.65 standard deviation). - \ / ^ 

In absolute terms^ and in respect to other sites, the/' 
comparability of groups in Michigan could be improved. / 
None o€ the grqup contrasts performed on data gathered in 
the 'fall from ither sites revealed as many differences / 
between PDC and comparison children (see Interim Report/ 
III, Part A, p, 53).^, However^ Mi^;iiigan, like other sil/es, 
is attempting to ' select^' better^balanced groups of children 
for enrollment in fall' 1976. 'Head Start classes, and ^his , 
may alleviate the problem.. ' / 



Recommended M odifi cation of the Evaluation Design for Georgia 

/ 

In Interim Report II,- Part G (June 30 , 1975)/ a cross^ 
sectional comparison group design was proposed^^ £6r tha 
Georgia -^site • A ^^ross-sectional design is an al;dernat±ve to 
a contemporaneou's comparison group design:, in/the case of \ 
PDC Head Start /children in Georgia, the /corjiparison group^ \ 
consists not of other. Head Start children, but pf , ' ^ ^ 
children who , ire. now in grades K, 1, 2, a^^ 3 , Samples 
of children;>Srom each of these^ levels , Head /Start through 
grade 3, were tested in the fall of 1975 and' the spring of 
197^6; in ensuing year's, as the PDC children px^ogress from 
Head Sta^'t through the higher grades'^, they will be retestad ^ . 
each fal-r and spring. It was originally /proposed that their 

■. . ' / ' • . 
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Michigan I Magnitude of Differences for Variables 
on which Groups Were Found Unequal 
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*"Dif ference" is equal to the PDC figure minus the comparison figure. 
In the case of metric varia'bles^ means are reported as raw scores 
while the difference is reported as a z score* 
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scores- be compared with" the scores obtained by children 
sfrpm^the appropriate grade level of the cross^section * 
That i^^^ when the PDC children reached kindergarten, their 
current test scores were to have been compared with the 
scores of children who were in kindergarten in 1975-76, 
"the following year their scores, were to have been cQmpar'ed 
with thosje of children wh"o were in grade 1 in 1975-76, and 
^ so forth /through the- successive grades. The maip reason ' 
for proposing such a design' for Georgia was that 'no suitable 
' contemporaneous comparison group could be located at that 
site. It Was a.l0k felt ths^t a tryout of this design would 
be of interest to planners *of future Head Start evaluations* 
While a crossr-sectional design still seems feasible and 
valuable, recent findings of PDC-comparis'on group difference^ 
in Georgia require that certain alterations be made in the 
procedure originally conceived. 



PDC-compayison ' group imbalances reflected- by fall 1975 ^ 
dat a . Analysis of the fall 1973 data revealed that, as in 
a number of other sites, the PDC and comparison children 
in Georgia are dissimilar in several respects = the PDC 
group has a greate^ proportion of black' children and 
apparently has a greater proportion of children with prior 
preschool _,experience . it is likely that the reason for 
these differences is that Head Start in the Georgia site 
serves a population that i^ not identical to the population 
served by[ the Elementary school. Although efforts are - ^ 
being madS^--.:by the local staff to recruit a Head Start group 
for 1976"77i^hat more closely resembles the elementary ^ 
school sample, it is unlikely that the samples c|an be 
matched completely if the populations are as disS'imilar ' 
as they seem* 

Constitution of baseline scores by means of regression 
analysis ; If the PDC and comparison children were compared 
directTy in later years for purposes of program^ evaluation , 
it would be difficult to determine jus t what portion of ^any 
obser-ved group difference was due .to the program itself, 
since the groups Gan be presumed to have differed originally. 
Thus it is necessary to take the original differences into 
account in order to assess program effects accurately, 
.According to present plan, thip will be accomplished by 
mejans of regr.GSsion analysis. Sased upon knowledge (gained 
i/n this year's fall and spring testing) of the r^elationship 
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betwaen scores on the vatioiis tests' in the PDC battery 

.and predictor variables such as^age^ prior .achool experience^ 

ethnicity y sex^ and family size, scores at lat^r time 

points can be predicted for each child in the PDC group \, , 

enterdng Head Start in the fall of 1976* Evaluation of 

tlie effects of ^ participation in PDC will then be, accomplished 

by cornparison of predicted and actual scores^* to the 

extent' that PDC succeeds in promoting development^ 

children's actual test scores in later years should exceed 

their -predicted .scores--^the predictions being^ based upon 

the measured status of children who did not paLrticipate: - . 

in PDC (the K-to^3 cross^section) , 

Descriptive Characteristics of Centers and .Sc hools 



In fall 19 75,^ each ofi the sites provided m summary of 
the number of classes, teachers, aides, and students to be 
found at each level, from Head Start through grade 3 within 
PDC and comparison centers and schools* These data were 
not tabulated in time for the last report, and so are 
presented here in Appendix F, Center and School^ Characteristics 
No analysis' of these data is contemplated at present, but 
they may prove useful in the future for descriptive or 
explanatory purposes*. " . ^ . 




^See Data Analysis Procedures, Step 5, ^in Chapter II for 
an illustration of the use. of this technique* 



' ; Analysis of Attrition Trends « 

; . ■ - - ^ • ■ 

* • ■ ^ • . ■ -■ ' ■ 

■" ^ ' * ^ _ _ 

In spring 1975^ during Year I of PDC^ all sites were aske 

by .High/Scope to submit attrition figures for local schools 

that could be considered similar to the designated PDC 

/and comparison schools. These estimates provided the basis 

Vjor calculation of the sample sizes required for purposes 

. fef evaluation at each site. One logical fault in the 

' attrition estimates, though,., was that they were based upon ^ 
trends within the elementary school population, which may 
arguably differ from trends within t^e population of children 

^ who attend Head Start, Thus in the early spring of 1976 
sites were asked to identify the children who had &een 
enrolled since 1971-72 in what are now PDC and comparison 
Head Start centers, then to determine how many of the original 
children remain in PDC and comparison achools, respectively* 
This information is ^ more relevant^ at least in theory , to 
the. question of how many of the children presently enrolled 
in Head Start can be expected to remain, until the end of 
grade 3* The approach met with several difficulties ^. however ^ 
(1) many of the centers now operating didn't exist in 1971=72- 
some didn't open until 1974^75^^so no dong-term data were 
available; (2)/ for a number of the centers that did exists 
enrollment' records were unavailable or were confusingly 

'incomplete (for example, it was sometimes^ impossible to 
tell from a roster whether a given child was two^ three 
four, or five years old at the time of enjccjlliftent , thus 
it was difficult to know whose class rostfr to feheck for 
the following year ^to determine wbather or not the child 
was still present; '(3) even if the center existed in 
earlier years and accurate rosters could.be found, Head 
''Start^to^elementary school^ feeding patterns had changed in 
many locales , raising the problem of deciding just which 
schools a child had to bte in to be considered "present," 
i.e., not a victim of attrition. These problems were ^ ^. 

.generally overcome or taken into account to the ^ extent ; 
that it was possible to develop a second estimate of 
attrition for almost all sites on the basis of the new data 
collected * ^ . } ' . , 

From the 'data gathered in yl9 7 5 and 1976 / two independent 
estimates of annual retention' rate were computed by averaging 
ac^ross the years for which data were available, (Annual 
retention rate is th^ 'proportion! of the preceding year's, 
group remaining in, any given year----this proportion tends .to 
^ i^emain fairly constant across grades.) Once the annual rate 
has been estimated, it is possible to compute retention over.',, 
four' years (Head Start to K, K to 1, ""l to 2, and 2 to 3) ' by 
raising the coefficient to .the fourth power. 
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The figures obtained for' each of the eleven &ites / 
remaining in the evaluation are shown in Table 23, 
The first two dolumns of the t^ble show the estimates of 
annual retention rate. The third column shows the actual 
proportion of children in the testing sampAes who remained in 
school from" the ^time of first testing in thfe fall of . 1975 to ' 
the time of second testing in the spring o£^7t^\ (an Interval, 
of about six months). Columns four and five show projections 
of the total percentage of children from an original PDC, 
or comparison Head Start group likely to stijl remain in a 
respective PDC or comparison school, through grade 3.^ This 
figure, based upon a four-year projection, may over-estimate 
reientj-on somewhat, since it extends only to the beginning 
of\hat is actually the child's fifth year in school,>. 
(Testing for the proposed longitudinal PDC evaluatlpn^will 
continue alr^ost until the end of the fifth year * ) The 
sixth polumn' in Table 2 3 offers an empirical check ori ^ 
the accuracy of the four-='ye,ar retention estimat^r^ this 
column shows the prdportioa of children who ..have actually 
remained in what are now PDC or comparison schools since their 
^ntry into Head Start in 1071— 72, , > . \ 

It is .obvious that ^^the various estimates oE retention 
differ to lesser or greater degr.ee^, probably due to error 
in the data on which the^jf were based ; yet in averaging 
across sites, the different figures are irf^ fairly close 
agreement r the two independent estimates of annual retention 
are. 82% and 81%, while tlie actual figure for a six-montti 
period is 88%r the *two pro j ections of four-year retention 
are 46% and 42%, whrle the actual figure for the groups that 
entered H^ad Start four years ago isj 42%> and the two pro= 
jection^ of the mean number of children l^om Head Sta^rt 
testing samples >likely to remain until g^de 3% are quite 
close-'^28 and 24 respectively. . 

/; Interpr etation o f att rition data . ^ It is likely €hat the^ 
1976 3ata are the moire accurate because they were collected 
aq'cording to a more precis^ design than was employe^ for^ y 
collecting the 1975 data Thus . estimates based upon the. 
1976 data should be preferred for deciM^on-^aking purpose| . 
A second consideration to keep ■ in mind^ wh^ interpreting^ 
the data is that factors other than departure from^a target 
school will ' contribute to attrition from the fasting sample; 
the two main factors are likely to be extended absence from 
school at testing tiifie^ (e,g., due to illness) and refusal 
to cooperate ' (on' the part of the child, the child/ s parents , 
or sphool of f icials ) , ' table 24 shows that.,of 861. children 
who were to hkvm been tested in spring 1976 ,^^ about 10% moved 
away befpre or during the testing period, and 3% more could 
not" be completely tasted for reasons dther than departure. 
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' ■ . Table 23 . v- 

Summary, of Attrition Statistics 
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■ \ 
95 ? 
-97 79 


^ . 81 
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47 
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' 39' ? 
51 22 
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Note^ A question mark indicates missing or^ insufficient data, 

%o 1971^72 group* Figure shown is, a projegtion for the 1972^73 group 

(oldest group for which data are available) ■ ■ - ^ ^ . 
^IJo 1971^72 group. Figure shown is a^ projection for the 1973^74 ^group^ 
" (oldest group for which data are avaiiable) * . 

^Mean is /weighted to take account of the gBometrically greater cor^tribu- 
-^tion of trlie larger numbers' to retention.. 
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■ .»'Table'.24. 



Accounting of Complete, Parti^^ly Complete.^ 

and Incomplete Testing, Spring l$7i . ■ ' ^ 'f 

. ■■ ■ ■ \ : . ■ ^4 

" ■ ' . =^ ^ " V Number % of Tatair 

Children scheduled to be tested in . ' . / 

%spring, 1976: ^ ^ ^ £51 >^ 100^0 . 

\ ~ ■ ' , - - . . , ^ , * 

Cljildren for whom no tests' at .all ; ^ / ^ 
were ^dceived^due to* * . • - " ^ • ^ 



terminated school enrrollment! , , ^ ' ^ 8B \ 10.0 

child's refusal of coopefationi , 4 

continual absence i * ' - '2 

^parental refusal of cooperation: 1 '"^ 



lon-receipt . of tests reportedly - ^ 

completeftr^ ■ - ^ \, 1 

^ other I J ^ ' , ^ 3J . . * 4 ^ 

Subtotal: ' . ■ 96 11.3 

Children for whom only ^a partial set ^ 
of tes*ts was receAv^. due to,,, 

terminated school enrol^lment: . 



child *s refusal of cooperations ^ . ff 1_- 0 

con^^uai absence,: _ ^ ' 6 



non-receipt of tests reportedly 
|- completed ' 



Subtotal: -^9 2,3^ 

%^umber for whom a complete se^t gf test6 
was received: ' . ■ ^ ' . 736 

■ ' . ^ " . '"^^ 

Total accounted for: , 851 "100.0 - 

■ ■ ■ a' • 

\ ■ ' 85 . 



from school* - It, is jarobable that these di^ff iculties; mil . 
continue oVer the term of a longitudinal study, arid may . 
even .becpme mdre serious if children, parents, „ or scho^L f 
officials grow rBSistant to: repeated testing ^(it is not' % 
hard to imagine some resistance^--ili compari^son schools ' 
particularly) . ■ J ^ - - . ' 

with all this in mind,^ the proportion of PDC and 
comparison /Head Sttrt children y^ho Remain in PDG ahd 
co!nparison schools refpeativ^ through the- end of grade - 
3 can be reasonably estimatfed at 35^40% /' averaged across 
all the sites, irtfcluded in the present Analysis* This^i^ans 
tliat with an initial group i^ize of 61 (the mean expected 
fall enrollment) the Pinal group size a£ the ^end of grade 3 
^is likely .to be 21V24 , There will certai^nly be Bite-So-site 
variation around this f igur^-^pephaps the^verage will, even 
be somewhat higher du^' to efforts 'on the part 6f project ^ 
staff to recruit Head Start children who have a high prpb^ 
ability of remaining=--but ^he prospect of achieving' an 
ultimate sample of 30 children per group (the originar goal) 
seems small • Most. sites are^now at maximuJn .enrollment / 
precludihg the enlargement- of their present samples, ^ The^ 
implicatioris.rof these findings' are discussed in.^the Con- 
elusions section of this report, ^ : r . ^ 
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^ ' ■ . • - ■ ^f: ■ • : Table 25 . . ■ 
■,, . ■ ' ^' Su'itlSry^ of Findings on Test Charact^^ 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Summary of FinUings^^ 



The primary ^purpose of the spring 1976 data analysis 
was to determine the adequacy of the instruments included 
in the PDC battery. Judgments of adequacy were, based on 
considerations ofj ' > 



m reliability; 

• validity; 

• sensitivity to change; 

• suitability for older children; and 

• relevancf to social competence. 

Table 25 summarizes the results of analyses that focused 
on each of these pornts. On ,the basis of toese analyses/ it 
is recommended that the instruments listed, below be retained 
or deleted as indicated* - 

Retain i i ^ ■ 

$ Bilingual Syntax Measure--Engli?h 

^ ' Bilingual Syntax Measure=Spanish . 

WPPSI Biock Design ' . ^ . 

Verbal Fluency - \ 

Verbal Memory^l (with modification' in ^ 

content) 

Verbal Memory-3 . 
.Arm Coordination ■ _ 

, : Draw-A-Child (with modification m scoring) 

Pupil Observation Checklist 
PDC Child Rating Scale ^ . 

Preschool Interpersonal Problem-Solving 
Test (PIPS) - ... , 
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Delete 

Conceptual Grouping, 
Say ^and Tell 
Leg Coordination 
Opposite Analogies ^ 
Do You Know,,*? 



Juatification of Recornmeridatlons " . - . 

_ — -- - — t " "-_ — -. - — - — = — — ^^^^ — s — ^^^^^^^^^ t 

BSM-English ^ Although the suitability of this instrument 
for olde^chlldren and for children who ara not English-- 
dominant is -open to question (data were availabli £ rom only 
a small numb^ of the iStter groups precluding confident 
analysis)^ it is acceptable according to most criteria for 
English-dominant He^d Start children* The indicatiqns of 
the instrument's sensitivity to change are ambiguous^ requiring 
further i^TrfTy sis* ^ * 

BSM-Spariish * This version of the BSM appears suitable 
for Spanish-dominant Head Start children except in ^ts sen^ 
sitivity ^to change', which' is questionable*. No BSM-Spanish 
data are available for older children, and the number of 
English-dominant children who completed it^-is too small to 
permit analysis; thus conclusions cannbt be confidently 
extended beyond the group of Spanish=dominant Head Start 
children, - . 

• WPPSI Block Design * This instrument was sel 
inclusion in the battery to provide a measure of ml 
cognitive aptitude that could late*: serve as a covariate for ^ 
analysis of other data, thus it idf to be administered only 
during the first testing session of the Head Start year* 
For this purpose it appears acceptable in all respects. 

Conceptual Grouping * As in fall 1975, this instrumefit 
suffere3~from low reliabiiity* Although cpmparison of fall 
and spring scores re<fealed significant change, the imprecision 
of scores seems too large to be tolerable* . 

Say and Tell * This instrument, too, failed to meet 
reliabiiity criteria, and is judged, unsuitable for retention* 

' verbal Fluency . This , instrument passed all analytic , 
screenings without difficulty* ' 

m ' ^ ' " ■ . 






- Verb.al MemQry-l , For Head Start children, seores on 
this ac^le are. reliable, valid, and apparently relevant to 
social competence , but ,nqne of these Characteristics peld 
for older children|b The repetition^ o£ short word strings 
evidently becomes a simple task for older children , thus the 
resulting .scores have little discriminatory power above the 
Head Start ievdl.^ It is proposed that thf^ task be re- 
structured to increase score variance among older children, 

- Verbal Memory- 3^ The task presented by this scale, 
story repetitdon, yielded scores that wer^ acceptable in - 
all respticts for children from Head Start to grade 3, 

: N ' " ^ ' ' ' ' 

Arm Coordination , The relationship of this measure to 
sockial CQ^i^etence appears tenous , and indications of its 
validity a^^ inconsistent, but since it is one of the few . 
available indices of psychomotor performance, it . is recom-- 
mendod that it be retained for future si 



Draw-A-Child . The scoring of this ^ i^g^rument presently 
involves assignment gf pdints for the presence (versus absence) 
of body parts; this procedure yields' scores that dif f ere,ntiate 
among children at the Head Star^t level, but not among older 
children (vho have little difficulty drawing a complete body)^ 
An alternative scoring procedure is available that attends 
to the quality ^of the drawing rather than simply to the 
presence of elements, and use of ^is procedure is likely 
to permi t ' useful differentiation among older children. 

Leg Coordination , The reliabil ity of this mfasure is 
invariably low, making it ^unacceptable for inclusion in the 
battery. " .. .. 

Pupil Observation Checklist , This instrument was found . 
suitable in all the characteristics^ examined , 

! r\ 

PPC Child Rating Scale , This instrument, too,, appears^ 
acceptable in all the characteristics examined, 

Opposite Analogres , The reliability of this '^i^strument 
seems acceptable, 'although no convincing relationship with 
"social compewhc^" criteria was. found. Opposite Analogies 
was among the -"instruments offered to sites for optional in-- 
elusion in .lOGal bat^teries', and has been administered at "bnly . 
two sites i Its continued use is judged unwarranted on both 
theoretical and economic bases, 
f 

Preschool Interpersonal Problem-Solving Test (PIPS) , This 
instrument appears to meet all criteria for inclusion in the 
battery., and may be especially useful as a key indicator of 
■*'sociai\competence" . 



Do You Know. , , ? This instrument also was administered 
at onry two sites, and although it is acceptable according 
to the criteria used for other tests, the expose of its 
continufed ' administration seems difficult to justify. Thus, 
it is recommended that it be- deleted entirely from the 
battery, , 

■ ' ' ■ ^- ^ ' ; 

Additional Instrumentation Recommendations 

PDC Classroom Observation System , Although the Obser- 
vation Systei^ was" found in the analysis reported here to 
possess sufficient reliability and concurrent validity to make 
i± potentially useful as an instrument for describing the 
cTi&racteristics of indi%^duai children, two factors argue 
for its use as an instrument for describing classrooft-level 
characteristics; these factors are (1) measurement stabilTfy 
and (2) cost in time and funfis, ' . 

When a child is observed for four five'-minute periods 
in a single morning or afternoon, it is possible, perhaps 
likely, that the behavior sampled in that span represents 
only a fraction of the chWd's general behavior p^ttern-^- the 
-fraction that was exposed under the classroom conditions 
prevailing at the time of observation, Undy other classroom 
conditions, the child might conceivably have behaved very 
differently. But even if observation were continuous and 
exhaustive, it wourd still be observation of behavior in -the 
'school environment , which is onlyJ one of many environments 
inwhich children exercise social competence, Thus^ even if 
it w&re possible for «^fte observer to remain in the classroom 
as long asknecessary tSsobtain a representative view, of -an 
individual child's school behavior, the view might not be 
broad enough to permit generalization to the child's behavior 
outside df school. It seems more realistic , TL^erefbre, to 
reg^ard the Observation System as a meifisure of Children's . 
behavior in the classroom, restricting generalization to that 
context^ However, in view of the low magnitude of the rela- 
tiDnships ' f ouhd Between Observation System variables and 
other measures available for children in the testing sample, 
it may be that \the 20^minute sample of claasroom . behavior 
from which obsetvation variables a^ constructed does not 
provide a stable basis for individual measurement. 

The cost of the Observation System is an important 
additional consideration: it, takes up to half as long to 
complete the. observation of a^single child as it does to* give 
the child all the other' tests in the battery, and analysis of 
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the data produced is proportionally even more expensive 
because of 'the piultiple observation cycles and the number 
of variables involved* . . . 

, Ho|^ever^ if the ^purpose of "the Observation System- were 
to become that of characterizing classes ratHer than individufil 
children, total observation time could be reduced by reducing 
the length of the period during whicii each individual is 
observed; even with this reduction, the resulting measures,- ■ . 
being based on more thdrougn sampling, can be expected to 
be more reliable with Respect to classroom "personalities" 
than they are nos^^ withj reSpect to individual children* (The 
larger the number of instances upon which a generalization^^a 
score^ in* this . caBe-^if based, the more reliable the generali- 
zation^ ) . / , ' / 

Lest it be ttiought that this same reasoning applies to 
the tests included in the battery^ it is imflfortant to note 
how they differ from the Observation SystemI The tests^ are 
administered under conditions that are, as far as possible, ^ 
the same for all childr,en rather than varying with time and 
location; the tests are designed to elicit numerous instances 
of the "behavior to^ be measured for greatest measurement 
reliability, rather than depending upon^ the spontaneous 
and possibly infrequent occurrence, of the behavior; and the 
tests can be administered quickly and edonomically while the 
Observation System, lis^d as a measure of individual behavior, 
is lengthy and expensive. - 

It is proposed, therefore, that^ the Observation System 
be regarded in the future as a measure thaJb focuses on the 
nature* of irita'ct classes rather than on the nature of children* 
The resulting measures may prove ^o' be of considerable value 
in contrasting the activities of PDC and comparison classrooms 
and in dociimenting the degree to which various aspects of / 
the PDC program are yisibly impliemented in PDC centers and 
schools* In addition to providing measures of implementation, 
the Observation System, used at the classroom level, may also 
prove, yaluable to a classroom^level analysis of program impact* 

PPG Child Interview (Faces) * *Faces, a^ measure of 
attitude toward school , was administered to children in^ ^ 
Head Start through grade 3 during the spring testing period. 
Based on the number, of Head Start children who did not under- * 
stand the instructions (in the judgment\of the testers) , it| 
is recommended that Faces not be used with Head Start children* 
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R-esporise distributions (see Appendix -D) for the higher grades 
indicatite that the measure may be useful by first grade. 
When analysis of the data is completed ^ further recominendatiojis 
>ill be made. i 

Preschool .Productive Language ABsessment Task (PPLAT) . 
A pilot preschool version of the" Hig'h/Scope" Productive" 
--Laiiguage-^ssessm.f nt Task was administered to Head Start chil-- 
dren in two ■ sites during the spring test|/ng period. Because 
^naiysds^f^t^ie^data from this testing has not been complet^dU^ 
no recomikendations for its general u^e can be made at this 
time. However^ because of its potential utility as a measure . 
of language development , the present plan is to administer 
it at the ^ two bilingual/bicultural demonstration sitas 
(California and Texas) ^ in January 1977 . The outcome^of the 
analysis presently underway may dictate revision of this 
plan;. but if the PPLAT proves to bfe acceptably reliable fend 
valid ^' it will provide a baseline measure of language 
develcrpment against which later development can^be judged 
using more venerable instruments. 



Summary of Findinga wi^h Regard to Attritidn ' 

Judging by the attrition da^a gathered a year ago and \ 
again thi^— spring, it is likely that no more than a few sites^ 
and possibly none at all^ will retain a sufficient number of* 
children from the original testing samples to permit analysis 
of PDC's effects within individual sites at the end of Cohort 
2's third-grade year. The alternatives ^that ^miediately 
suggest themselves are (1) perf o^ - sunmative site^by-site 
analyses at an earlier pqint in' PDC's history (before attrition 
hfB ^reduoed group slae below the requisite' number) * (2) depend 
upon ^ analysis of data aggregated, across all sites at the 
time when Cohort 2 completes grade 3^ or (3) combine alter- 
natives 1 and 2^^ performing site-by^site* analyses aaoh^year 
uhtil samples becom© prohibitively small, then turn to analyses 
. of -aggregate samples. ' . / 

It should beNkept in mind^ however^ that even the alter- 
native, of aggregation will require substantial samples, from 
each site in order to permit adequate ^statistical control 
of .factors other than the PDp program itself that affect . 
children • s performance , Thus selection of this alternative 
would not warrant relaxation of the sample size requirements 
previously established. ' ^ ^ . - 
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APPENDIX A 



Descriptipns of the Measures In the Spring Battery 
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. Descriptions of the Measures .in the Bpring Battery 



_• Soc [a] -Emot ional Measures 



Order of 
Admin I St rat ion 



/ ^ PDC^^C 1 as.sroom Observatrf'on System 
f, *. PDC Faces Interview --4 ' ^ ^ 

=f . Preschodl I ncerpersona 1 Probrem-So] vina Test (PIPS) 
' - 'Pypil Observation Checklist' (POCL) 

'=^=^" 

m Psychomotor Measures ■ , ' ' . ■ 



m Coordination [McCarthy Seal es of . Ch t 1 d ren ' s Ability 
(MSCA)l 

Praw-A-ChMd (MSCA) \ " ^ 

Leg Coordination (MSCA) . ^ . ^ 



9 

U 
15 



5 
6 
13 



• ' Cognitive ahd Language Measures 

Bf-]tngua) Syntax Measure (BSM) 
BJock Design (WPPS 1 ) 
Conceptual Grouping (MSCA) 
^' Do You ' Know. _ ? (CIRCUSf 
Opposite Analogies (MSCA) 
, .Say and Tel 1 (CIRCUS) ^ 
Verbal Memory (MSCA) . 
. ^Verbal Fluency (MSCA) 



2 

(10) 

3 

(8) 
(7) 
1 1 ^ 
1^ 
k 



Other Measures 



,Adul^ Language Check 

A t r i t i on , Hand Leap and Attendance I nformat ion .Sheet ^ 

./ PftC Chijd Ratjng Scale 'I . ^^ ■ r 

. . ■■■ 

Each of. these' measures, is described briefly below? '%or, 
a more eKtensive review, see ^ ^ In te r im- teport II / Pa rt B > ' 
Recbmmencla tions fo r Megisuring .Progr am Impact (1975) ~^ ^ 



'As noted in Vl^e text', the battery was administered in two or 
sometimes three sessions. Parentheses "rnark measurea that were 
not administered at . all ' sites . • ' ' 
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PDC Classroom Observation Sy^em (High/Scope Foundation, 
uripublished) / T4ie~ PpC observation system was developed to 
provide"~inrormation about childre|J's classroom behavior along 
dimensions pertinent trf the sociMl^emotional goals of Project 
Developmental Cdntinuity. The fsystem focuses on aspects of afi 
individual child's behavior, verbal or nonverbal , that reflect 
the .child's attitude toward himself, and- on the ^ild * s social 
competence as demonstrated in his interaction. wi^h peers and 
adults . ^ ^ ' , * - 

Using a time s&mplJng itiethod, trained observers 'observe 
each child for .five minutes at four different' times during 
the day and code their behavior into four general categories- 
"noninvolved , 'I "involved^" "interacts with peer," and ''inter^ j 
acts with^adult." fifth category, ^'activity level.," is 
included 'to provide information concerning the context in 
which these 'behayiors were observed. :Each of these categories 
includes subcategories "that are designed to identify the ^ . 
frequency and nature of specific behaviors within ■ the- general 
cate'jory. ' . ^ 

Preschool Interpersonal Problem-SolYing Test (Shure and . 
Spivack^ 19-74 The PIPS attempts to assess the child's > 

ability to name alternative solutions to a life^related pr^b^ 
lem-^-that of obtaining a toy firom ano'^er child. Paper cut-- 
outs bf boys, girls and toys are used \n presenting the problem* 
Among dinner city four-year-olds attending the^ Philadelphia Get' 
Set/day c^re program, those judged as better-adjusted by their 
teachera were-able.to conceptualize a greater number and a. 
wider range of alternative solutions to real-^lif e problemg ' 
than were their more poorly id jousted classmates.' 

. Pupil O^wrvation Checklist (High/Scope Foundation, unpub- 
lished) Thffi^is a rating scale cDnsisting of twelve 7'--point 
bipolar adjffrtives derived ^rom ' a similar scale used ^in the 
Home Start,, evalua^tion^ . The, tester rates each child using this 
instrument' after he or she/ had aflminis tered all the other ^ 
meajlires in the battery tdL-^the child. See Appendix H for 
detg/ils on the factor structure of this instrument* 

PDC Faces l^nterview (Hig^^cope Foundation, unpublished) . 
This test Is "designed to as^Ss the child's at titude^tg'ward ^. 
schq^l '^and his teachdr . T|e child is asked to point to one of ^ 
Syf^es ,(which\rang'e' from Sappy to sad) as^he^ is asked questions 
ah-0<it school and his teach(%. " ' ■ . 



^ Shure, M, B, & Spivack, G,^ The PIPS Test Manual . Philadelphia 
Hahneman MDdical CollGqe, 1974, ' ' - 

-Love, J. et al, ^^ Va tional Home Start Evaluation Interim 
Report VII . Ypsilanti , Ml'i Hrgh/'Scope Foundation , March 1976 . 



McCarthy Scales -of ChiM^rgh ' s- Abilities (McCy thy , ^ 1972)^ ^,' 
These subtests consist of a :ser£es of tasks ta^pi^g problem^ 
so-lving , psychomotor , and conceptual abilities , and are similar 
to the Wechsler sables, but with emphasis on age-related 
maturational Indi^^tors. . \ ' 

^ ^ m Gone e p t u a S.y QBQ]X^.n g X The ^bild task is to nipulate 

and categoi^i'i'e d^'jagts ^^al^ dimensions of color , ', 

size, and shape ^c^^-^dirf^^^^^verball - - 

instructions* . "^^^^r^ '^^^ ^ , 1. ' ^ 

• " . © Verbal:: Memory . The child is afeked to repeat sequences 
of words (Verbal Memory-1 and to ^ repeat or retell, as 

* i ^ ,much. as possible of a one paragraph story (Verbal 

Memory^3 ) . . - ' ' , _ 

= ' ' ' ■ ■ V 

f _ . ■ 

%^ ' ^ Verba! Fluency . The child da- asked . to .name as many 

members* of specific categories (e*g, animals) §s 
- he/she can. ■. . 



•Leg Coordination . Child performs ^motor tasks wh 
involve the lower extremities, such as walking 
wards or standing on one fo-®t. : 



m Arm Coo rdination . Child bounces a rubber ball, catches 
a beanbag , and throws a beanbag" through a hole in' a ^ 
" target, ' '!/ - ' - . ^ v 

Q Draw"^-Chiid . Child draws a^' picture of a child of 
^ ''tha^ samd sex. - , ' V 

o Opposit e Analogies . The child is aske4 .tq^^supply the 
missing word' in an analogy, ^^or example, the sun is 
hot and" ice is . V v 

- Wechsle r.niPresc hool and Primary ^" Scale of Intelligence, 
Block" Design "subbest {We&hslerV~r9"67 ) "\ The task requires 
reproducing ("c o n s "t r u c t in g ) designs with flat colored ^ blocks , 
either from the* examiner * a model ' or . f rom a ^picture on a card. 
The' measure £aps problem-^solving abilities , flexibility of 
response style , ^ visual^motdr organization, and execution, 

CIRCUS subtest- Do -You Know..? (Educational Testing 
Service, 1974) this is a general information test, ^ The ^ 
child . chooses the picture which appropriately answers/tfie 




i McCarthy, D. McCarthy S cales of Children ^sAbili tiea : Manual 
New York Psychorogical Corporation ,^ ;1972 ^ . ^ - , 

^ Wechsler, D% We chsler Preschool and Primary ^ Scal0-_of^ Intel- _ ^ 
llgence : Ma nual .~i,New" Jo r k : " Psychological Corporation, 1967 * 

^•Mducational Testing Service* Circus Manual and Techn ical / 
Uep or t . « Princeton: Educational" Testing "Service , ,1974 = 
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eKaminer * s question . This task taps the child ' s- eKperience 
in a .variety of areas (health, safety, social standards, 
consumer cdncepts) : . . 

. _ ^ f 

. CIRCUS subtest: Say and Tell (Educational Testing' ^ ; 

' Service , 1974 ) ^ , This test consists of twb parts and taps 

Ohildren's language abilities. In the first part the cfiild is 

given a pencil 'and asked - attribute questions, e.g., "What 

color ^is it?'*; i'n the second part the child is given two , 

pennies^ahd is asked to describe them. Scoring is based on 

categories . Qf attributes which the cl^ild mentions. 

Bilingual Syntax. Measure (Burt, Dulay and Hernandez Ch. , 
1975) . This test is designad to measure children's oral 
proficiency in English and/or Spanish grammatical structures. 
Simple questions are used with cartoon=type colored pictures 
to provide a* conversational setting for eliciting natural 
speech. An ^analysis of the child's response yields a numerical 
indicator and a qualitative description of the child's 
stri.ntu'ral language proficiency in standard English or stan-^ 
dafd Spanish* Responses are written down verbatim. 

PDC Child Rating Scale (High/Scope Foundation, unpublished) 
This instrument is designed as a measure of social competence 
to be administered ^y the respective classroom teachers of the 
children rated. ^For each of the 39^items, specific behaviors 
such as '*Uses words or wits to ^^influence others" are rated on 
a S^point scale according to frequency of occurrence ("Very ' 
frequently" to ;"Rarely") . See Appendix H for details on the 
^factor ^^tructure of this instrument. . ' 

Adult Language Check . ■ Thas me-=*.sure is used in the 
bil.ingual/bipultural ^ei^pnstratiori sites .±o Obtain ^ti indication 
Of ^ the 'languagis' tha- adults in the ' c&ssrodm^ use' ^=uring their 
interactipne with children. The interviewer sits in the claim's-' 
room for a two hour period- and records the language used by 
the teachers and aides approKimately every five minutes. 

Attrition, Ha ndica p, and Attendance Information Sheet . 
To the extent that it was available/ this information was - 
collected for each child in the, sample. In most_^ases it was 
obtained from the classroom teacher. 

As Tables A^l to A=3 &hdw, not all -the me^fWr^s listed 
were administered at alL the sites. The Spanish^^^epsion of the 
Bilingual Syntax Mea.sure was administered only to Spanish- 
speaking children, and the Adult Language 'Check was used only 



^Op, ' Cit . . • ' 

^-B'urt, M. , Dulay,. H ^^^^^^^andez , E,. Bilingual Syntbx, Me^g.ure . 
New ^ork ^ Harcou^tf^^race v, Jo.yanovich , 1975, ' \r 



in classrooms where tenguages other than English were spoken 
by teachers, aides, or other adults. Due tq the shortage of 
time available for training n^w .testers , the Bilingual Syntax 
Measure was not administered, in Georgia, and the'- Classroom 
Observation System was not used in Califiarnia or Michigan. 

The PPLAT and the Child Rating Scale were administered 
in only a few sites since; both"* instruments are still under' 
development. Do You Know> . ? , Opposlta Analogies, artd WPPSI 
Block Design were given in a total of. five sites, at the 
si tes ' .options . (During ; tiie planning year taach'site had been 
allowed to select from a list of -tests offered optionally 
for local Inclusion.) '^'^ ' ■ ' 

In Georgia, where a, cross-sectional sample of elementary 
school children coriiprises the cQmparison group, only age-- 
appropriate instruments ( approprrateness indicated by test 
norms) were a^lminis tered in the higher grades. And in 
Mar\^land, ^w^iere i\. sample of third-graders was tested in order 
tc e>:amine '"'^the suitability of the instruments for children 
in. the higher ranges of performance, certain tests were not 
included because it ^was alre'ady' known that these were or 
were not suitable for. children ,.at this^ level. 

Contro lling for order effect in adminis tering the'BSM ^ 
to bilingual children . Children*7who show facility in both ' . 
Spanish and English receive both' versions of the BSM. The 
order in \4hich the .two versions are administered is controlled 
so 'that during any singles testing period half the children 
receive the Spanish version fi^^st and half receive the English 
version first. Further, the ^order is reversed with each sue- ^" 
cessive testing s© that, for example, a child who receives 
the ^Spanish version ^irst in thB fall would receiVe/the English 
ve>raio/i' first in^'^the spring.. The number , of childreTi who have 
actually receivted/ both versions is^.too small, (IS'^^P spring, 
1976^' to permit a statistical test of order effect, but the 
procedure described here should neutralize the atfect if it / 
indeed exist?. ' / ' 



The Basic Battery of Measures 
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PDC Faces Ihterview 
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Preschool Interpersonal Probleiii- 
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OTHER MEASURES 



Adult; Language Check 
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Attritibn/Handicap/Attendanci 
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Pupil Observation Chipklist , (POCL) ■ 
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ERJC'inistered to Spanish-speaking childreri in these jites 
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SitG=Selacted and Experiinerftal Measures 




Do Y6u Know, i ? 
(CIRCUS) 



iositfr Analogies 
(McCarthy Scales)' 



PDC Child Rating acale 
(High/Scop^) ■ , ' 
Presclipfll Productive fanpage 
Assesinient Task (PPLAT— ftigh/Scope) . 



(WPPSI) 



Disign 
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Table A-3 

Measures Administered in Georgia and Maryland 



CHILD MEASURES 



Cbnceptual Grouping 

Verbal Fluency 
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^-A-Child 
PDC Faces |titerview 
BSM-English 
S^y .and Tell • 
PIPS 

Leg Coordination - 



^Verbal Memory 
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GEORGIA 
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APPENDIX B 
Forms for Weekly Tester Monitoring 



The forms reproduced here were used weekly 
by teaters for mutual monitoring* The com- 
pleted forms were returned reguiatly to 
High/Scope for continv^^ng analysis. In this 
appendix, the categories beside" which an 'X 
appears are those in ^.w{|ich test'^;rs , . as a group ^ 
■made more errors than -^kpected 6w than was 
judged tolerable. ' • 
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Table B-1 
ARM COORDINATION 
Monitoring Form 



Interviewer 



Child's Name 



'Date 



INSTRUCTIONS: ' This form will provide High/S^cope Foundation with information on how 
similar the interview. administratiQns are within each site and across sites. The 
interviews must be administered in a standard or uniform way to insure comparaJDility 
of the data. Whm you monitor another interviewer you should, be recording the child's 
responses' in your interview booklet and be watching for and noting whether any of the 
following errors occur during each of the interviews. You will fill out one of these, 
monitoring forms for each interview you monitor, _ / 



Interview Administration Errors 



^eck if Occur^d 



^1, Fails to have CORRECT INTERVIEWING MATERIALS; 
e.g., didn*t have ball, beanbag, tape, etc, 

2^. INCORMICT PLACEMENT of interview materials; 
m.g., didn't have^target 6 ' from child, 
didn't kneel or 'b^nd when throwing beanbag 
to child, etc. 

3.. INCORRECT WORDING 'of ^ 'interview questions; 
e*g., doesn't follow the words in the inter-" 
view booklet. . 

4. SKIPPED AN ITEM. 

' . % 

5. SKIPPED A SECOND TRIAL, or gave a second 
trial when it should not have been givdn. 

S % I ■ ^' 

6. STOPPED INTERVIEW INCORRECTLY; p.g., ididrx* t 

give entire interview. ' ■ . 

-7* REPEATS; repeated the interview question f 
more tban one time. \ 



9 
10 



/■ 



8. ENCOURAGEMENTS; gave more than,. one encour^f 
agement per initial question and repeat; .. ^ 
didn't give an encouragement when needed. 



SCORING; scored child's^ repponse incorrectly 
OTHER: (specify) ' ■ 



X 



Rapport with child (circle one! 
Name of Mcsnitor 



Poor 



Adequate 



Goo' 



erJc 



Table B-2 
BILINGUAL SYNTAX MEASURE 
Monitoring Form 



J 



Interviewer 
Child* s Name 



Date 



INStRUCTIOJISr Iliis form" will provide High/Scope Foundation with information on how 
similar the interviaw admihistrat'ions are within each site and across sites. The . 
interviews must be administered in a standard or unifarrn way to insure comparaiDility 
©f the data. When' you mpnitor another interviewer you should be recording the child'^ 
responses in your interview booklet and be watching for and noting whether any of the^ 
following arrors occur during each of , the interviews. You will fill' out one of these 
monitoring forms for each interview you monitor, ^ j 



Iriterview^ Administration Errors 



1, Fails to have CORRECT INTERVIEWING MATERIALS,* 
e,g*^ is missing_the ^iirf^^*^ picture, 

-2. f NCORRECT PLACEMENTfof interview materials;, 
e.g,^ doesn • h place Va^ni^^P picture directly 
in front of child^ doesn't place picture 
bookie t directly^-in front of child; didn't 
.put v.,arm=up picture out of child's sight when 
^ using booklet, etc* - 

3, INCORRECT WORDING of interview questions; 
e,g,, doesn't follow the words in the 
interview booklet^ adds too many additional 
comments or questions, ■ - 

4* SKIPPED AN ITEM, ^ 

5* STOPPED INTERVIEW INCDRRECTLY; e,g., didn't 
Stop after itepi 5 when child respohded to ^ 
only two of ttye first five items; stopped 
after three^,.:^^R^NR instead of after four, 

6. iNCORRECT TIMING; e.g,/ didn Vt mark time 
started and time stopped^ on ceover, of 
interview booklet,' 

7* REPEATS; repeated the interview question 
more than one time; repeated the child's . 
re^sponse verbally* 

ENCOURAGEMENTS; gave,.-^A©^e than one. encour- 



agement after the irfitiai'^-^question ; gave 
more than one encouragement after ^ the ^ repeat 
■*or didn-t give an encouragement when it 
should have been given, 

9* SCORING; not writing child's response 

exactly as said; not writing legibly; not 
indicating child *s physical gestures, e*g,, 
pointing, etc* 

10. DEFINES WORDS; dsfining words, for child 
during^ the non=-pre liminar^^ questions* 




11, OTHER 



■ speeifry ) 



ERIC 



Check if Occurred 



iDDort with child (circle one) i iin 



Poor 



Ada ana te^ 



Goad 




Table ^ ^'\, 
CONCEPtUAL^Rb^ 

Monitoring PDrm 



4 * 



Date 



Chiid*i Name 



INSTRUCTIONS i^' ^thip forin will ^tfovid© Hifh/Scope Foundation ^ith infomatisn on how 
s^ilar,.the int^i^jiew adjninistrations^'are'^ each site and a-aEQ|s -sites * ^hm 

inter^^ilws mu^ be adminiat#red in a ^standafd or unifom way to insure aomparabUiit-y , 
Of 'tiie data* WhenN^ou monitor ;anofeher interviewer you should be recording the gild's 
responses ill your iMer^iew bookr^f and fre watohing for and noting whether Any of the ' 
following ©^rors occu^ during each of the interviewa." ^ YQ^'^^iH ^ili 6ne c>£, theses 
jmonitorin^ forms for each - iryerview you monitor , . . ^- ■ 




nterviey-'llMiiriistrktijQn Errors >^ 



1/ I^ils to have CORRECT IlJ'^ERVIEWn^G ^mTERIAL^ 
a. g*, didn't have all pi Bquare^. and GircleSi 

2* INCORMICT PLACEMENT of. interview materimis/ V 
e.g* ^ Riits wrohg materials on\caJdboard, ■ . ^ 

3^ INCORRECT WOOING of interview guestip|is T / 
e,g. | doean Vt follow the words' in '^he^_. 
interview bdokl^t* \ 

A. SKIPPE& AN ITEM. . u - ^^^^^'^^^^ 

5. STOPPED INTERVIEW INCORREeTLY^ e.^g, , stopplQ^ v. 
afcter 3 failures or DK4R-NR instead of aftet-i 

6 ."^INCORRECT TIMING^ e.g., didn ' t reo.ord time^^ 
started • V ^ ^ - . ^ 

7/ REPEATS; repeated the^ i'hterview questidn. more 
than one tiine , ' . ^ ' . j ^ . _ ' . 

8, SCORING; scored child's response incorrectly. 

9, ENCOURAGEIdENTS ; gave more th^arf one encourage- 
ment each time question, was asked pr didn't ^ 
give encouragement whdn needed.. . 

10, Otheri (specify) 



Checlc^ if Oacurred 



I; 



Rapport^'Wt^^child (circjle ono) r ' Poor Adequate 



Good . 



O N=ame. of Monitor 

ERIC " 



T7z 



■^oV : Table B-4 . 

« . -'"dO'^ou know. . .? 

, > MMitoring Form 



Date 



Child's Nama^ 



41 



raSlfttUCTIONS i Tfils fora wtll^provlde Hlgh/Seep€ Foundatton wl infoTOation on haw • 
Similar thm Interview administrations aris wtthirr e^i;..a^ i^tas, Thm 

laP^^l^ys must be administered in a standard or usifMm way to insure Qgrnparabili^ 
q£ %h$t data. Whan you monitor 'an© that interviewer you should be recording the otai3.d.'s 
resj)onses in your interview feooklet and be watahing for and hot^tfj whether any 4l>'^^a 
following ^^errors oeeur during each of the intarvlews. You will fill out one of theas 
sraltoring forms lor eaoh iatervtew you monitor, #; . 



IntarviaW Adminiftr at ion: Errors 



.1* fails to have CORRECT INTE^VIBWrNG MATERIALS, 
a.g,, did not have manual and/or child's = 
^ copy, 

^ " " - ' '■ 
■ - -2. INCORRECT PLACE^ffiNT of interview/ materials , 
a.g,, did not place child's test booklet 
properly. . ' ^ 

3* INCORRECT WORDING of interview questions, 

e.:g, , doesn' t follow the words the S ' 
' interview boofciiet, 

4, SKIPPED AN ITEM. --^^^ . " " ^ 

5. "STOPPED INTERVIEW INCORREGTLY, m,%. , didn't 

test after 4 consecutive DK-R-NR's. • 

6v INCDRMCT TIMING, a, g. . didn't record time" 
' started and time stopped. ^ 

7,.*MPEATS; repeated the interview questiori 
more than one time* - ^ ' 

B. SCORING; scored child's response , incorrectly. 

, 9. ENGOUR^GEMENTS^r.gave mor^ 'than/bne .encourage-^ 
, , ment per initial question and pfer repeat or 
didn't give encouragement when needed* ' 

10, Probes; did not ask, "^ich one is your 

answer?", when child indicated two responses*^ 

11.. OTHERS (specify) 



Che^ i< Occurred 



Rapport with child (circle one) i 



Q of Monitor 

ERIC 



A- 



Poor- Adequate 

..-^ 



Good 



Interviewer 



Child' s Nama 



,: Table S-5- ' 
DRAW-A-CH-ILD 

Monitoring Fornix 



1 



Date 



^INSraujCTIOHS ^ "Ihis farm will provide"^^igh/Scopa FoundattQn with information on how 
sisdlar the interview atoinistrations are within each si tf^;and acfosg sites, .',fh^ - 
interview^ must be admnistered in a standard or wiform ^way to inwr^ ^onspai' ability 
of the data, V^en you monitor another interviewer you shoiiid>be recording the child' s 
rv rt^P^.^*^®^ " in your interview, booklet and be watching for and' ^o^lAg whether any of the 
\: following errors occur during each rft the interviews. You will fill out one of theee 
'/^iBDnitoring forit^ for eagh interview ydp monitor. 



Interview Administration Errors 



Check if Occurred 



1* .;-XNCORKi:c|pE' PIACEMEOT of interview materiaas; 
\'\^%q^r diSaJt p,lace^. blank page width^wise 
^^a^t-'tront of child, 



.1^ 



2. INCOR^CT WORDING of interview questions; 
e,g., doesn't follow the words in the inter- 
view booklet. 



3, INCORRECT TIMING; e,g,, didn't mark time 
stopped, 

4, REPEATS^* repeated ,tbe intf^rview question 
more 'than one time. 



5,. ENCOUj^GEMENTS; f ailed to' giv^- one 
encouragement ppecified in interview 
booklet* ■ 



OTHERS 



' specify ) 



Rapport with child (circle on^) : 
,Nama of Monitor / * 



Poor 



Adequate 



Good 



EKLC 



113 



V TafalS B-S 
LEG COORDINATION^ 

Monitori^ Form 



Date 



Child's Name 



INStRUCTIONSi Ibis 'form will provide- High/Scopa Fomdation with Id format iijri: on how 
similar ;tha .inte^iiw atoinistration^ are within each site and across sites. - The 
interl^^W^imist b€ ^diinistered in a standard or uniform way to insure comparability^ 
of ^thf data* l^en you TOnitor^ anothferWinterviawer you should- ba recording #ii Id' s 
responses ^ irf yptir interview booklefe and be watching, flor and noting whether a*hy of the. 
following errors occur during each of the'interviews, You will -fill out o^e of these 
monitoring fprms for each intferview you n^nitor, ' • 



Interview Adiiinistration SrrorB 



1. Fails to have CORRECT INTERVIEWING mTERIALSi 
B,g\r didn't have 9-foot tape. 

2. INCORRECT WORDING of interview questions |- 
e.g;^ doesn't follow the words in the inter— 

' view bopklet, -f^ ^ 

3 1 SKIPPED' AN ITEM- ' 

4 , f^KIPPED A' SECOND TRIAL or gave a second trial 
. when "it should not have been given* 

5 * STOPPED INTERV^IEW: INCORRECTLY ; e , g , > Mdidn • t 
/' stop after €our DK-R=NR. , 

6. INCORRECT TIMrNG; e.g,, didn/t time child's/ 
s.tand;ifi^ on one foot 'correctly (interviewer 
and monito:t^ should be within- three seconds 
of^ each other) , didn/ t'mark ^time stopped*. 

E^PEATS; gave a second demonstration when it 
m^A, nof have been given* , ^ 



sC BCORINp; scored child ' s. response incorrectly, 

9 * ENCOURAGEMENTS%'/ gave more than one encourage- 
tnent on the initial ques tioti^-'and moreA'thanr 
'opm encouragement on the secb^d tria(l-./ or 

- ^ no^enpouragaments.^ when one should have been 
'givenj^^^s / - /- ^ , ' ^1, 



10 V ..OTHERi , (specify! 



•I 



Check^ if Occurred 



1 i 



Rapport with child, (circle one) i 



Poor 



Adequate 



Good 



ERIC 



ime of Monitor 



Table B-7 



^OPPQS tTE AN^Oe I ES :^ 
(( : > ^dni taring Form 



Interviewer 



INgTEUCTIONSi This form will provide Hlgh/Seope Foundation with infaroation oti how 
fi^li,^ the ii|ter^?Jaw adtoiniitrationi are within each site and across- sites ^ -.^ft 
interviews myst bi";adain^^^ in a standard oy -unMorm way to insure comparability 

of the data* When yefil mqnltpr Should be recording thi child's 

Responses in your interview booklet and W watching for. and nbfeing. whether any of the 
foll&irtng erroM -occur durinf ^ each of the interviews.* Tou will |ill out one of thasa 
sibnitorlng forms f for each interview you monitor* i " . 



Iritarview Administration Errors 



2, 
3, 



4. 

s, 

6.. 



7, 

7) 



INCpRRECT WORDING bf 'interview ques- 
tiopsi,r.g* g-j ^ doesn ' t follow the words in 
the^'ji'i'^'iry^ew booklet. 

SKIPPED AN ITEM. 

STOPPED INTERVIEW INCORRECTLY, .e.g., ' 
doesn't stop Interview after child failed 
items 1 mnd 2, qjr didn't stop after 3 
DK-R-NR' s , • 

INCORRECT TIMING ; e.g., di'dn ' t ■ record 
time started and time stopped... 

.REPEATS; repeated the interview ques- 
tion 6nge. NO RESEATS ALjLOWED. 

^^^ORING; did not record thi child 
response correctly* / ^ ^ , 

ENCOURAGEMENTS,*; gave more than one en- ' 
couragemen^t ofr didn't give encouragement 
^han needed^/' ' ^ ^ 



8,. OTHER I (specify) 



.Chick When Ocaurs 



R^appprt mth chili (circle one) i 
Name af ^ Monitor^ ' " . ' ■ ' -r. 



Poor 



Adequate 



Good 



\ 



T^la B-8 



PDC FACM INTEfiVtEW 
Monitoriiig Tojcm _^ 



Data 



Child's Name 



INSTRUCTIONSi ^ils form. will prdvlde High/Scope Fot^fftlon with Information 
similar the Intetvd'aw .admlnlstrktions are wl site asid merois sites. 

Intervitwi must be administered In a standard or unlfo™ way, to Insure eompa 
of tht dataa When_you monitor another interviewer you should be recording t 
responses in your interview booklet and be watching for and noting whether 
follpving errors o.ecur during each of the Interviews* " You will fill out one 
monitoring £prm|t for eaeh Intyr^ew you monitor/.^ ; v ^ v^: ^ ^ */ 



on how 
Ths^ . , 
rabili^ 
child *r 

of tHesa . 



Intarvisw Administration Errors 



Check Each Time Occurred 



L. INCQ^^^CT ELaCEMENT of interview materials i 
a.g* y didn'A*^laca faq^s^age tov^ard child. ^ 

- - -.^^ ./ ' ' ' ^- ■ " ^ 

2* INCORRECT WORDtl^, of , tfpt qufS^ions^ e.g. ^ 
didn't folidw thfe worda in" trie inter^v^iew 
booklet. r . " ■ 

3. SKIPPED AN ITEM. ^ . ^ \^ / ^ 

4* STOPPED- INTERVIE^^ INCORRECTLY; a, g. , didn't 
. atop test after 4 coaaecutive DK^R-NR'a. 

5. INCORRECT TIMING; e.g., didn't mark time 
atarted and time .stopp%d* v : v ^ 

6 * REPEATS ; repaated^he ^ tfest ^quaation moie 
* than ona tima., . ' ^ 



7. 

8. 



SCORING; didn '^t -raofcrd , the child' s response 
correctly 



ENeOURAGE^NTS; gave rrtore.^,iha,iT, ona ancd'ur^ 
a^^ementi atfter the initial question or after 
the' rfepaatad question /'-pr . failed to give an 
encouragement wharf should have* 

Proceeded with the interview when it was 
apparent that' the- child dd^f not understand 
the faces and tha concept behind thi 
Chappy^ s-ad ) * * 



10 • OTHER: 



'specify) 




i 4 



Rappprt with cl^^ld (circle one) 
,ofi Monitor 



Poor 



Adequate 



Good 



■ Table. B-9 

■• PIPS; 

Moni toriri^'^ Eorm 



Child's Name 



Data 



iKSTHUCTIONS I form will pfevide .Hifh/gcope Foundation wi^ inforrilattpn on how 

limilar the inte^iew adiidnistratiQna ar4 within eaoh site and ^aeroai litis/,,.: The^^ 
interviews must be^^mnistered in a^itartdard'^or^ way to insure comparability^^ 

• Of the data* you monitd|e' another iriterviewet you should ba jrecording the ohild*i 

reaponaes in your interview booklet and he Watching for and noting whether any of thm 
following errors occur during each of the interviews* You will fill 6\A one of these 
Bonitoring for each Interview yqu'tnonitor* 



Intarviaw Administration ^Errors 



Check if Occurred 



2. 



Fails to have COR^CT INTERVIEWING f^TERl 
e*g*^ missing onm of tha PIPS cutouts^ etc* 

- " ^ ■ y - • ^ ' 

INCORMCC PLACEMENT of interview materials; 
e^9[.^> putting to;^ on, wroggf cut-out, placing 
cut-^uts'on table rather thaft oh some kind 
of stand, - 

INCORMCT WORDING of interview questions ; 
e*g*^ doesn't follow the words in the 
interview booklets - - ^ 

SKIPPED AN ITEM. ' . 



STOPPED INTERVIEW INCORRECTLY^ e,g* r' didn't 
stop interview- after, two Kconsecutivp stories 
in which child gave r^epetition of answers' or 
DK-.R'^N'R. ^^'^ ^ y ■ ' 

didn't marjt time started^ 



INCORRECT TIMING; 
'and..time stopped , 



few; e,g, 



didn^t 



7* PROBING, too many or too 

probe when response required it or probed 
when child ' s answer was acceptable, 

J. SCORING; recorded child's response 
incorrectly or "failed to p^t child's 
rssponse in correct response, box. 



9* OTHSr* (specify) 



Rapport with child (circle one) 



■5 ^ 
ERIC / 



Kame of Monitor 



Poor 



1 1 7 



Adequate 



Good 



SAY AND TELL 
Monitoring Form 



Interviewer 



Date 



INiS^UCTIQNS s Thie fom will pfovide^ High/Scope Poundation with information on how 
similu thf intervitw a^ninistjratiani are within each site and acmas litea. Thm^^y 
interviews ^.must^a admin£at€3?^d in a standard or unifoM way to insure oomparWillty 
of the,,4a1^,, vAienv ysu monitor another interviewer you should be recordinf the ohild* 
reiponf^s in^.ou^ ; iAtej^ booklet and be watehing for and noting whether ^y of the 
following errors o^Cur during each ot 'the interviews* Vou will fill out one of ^ese 
sonitoring forma for eaoh interview you monitor, ^ ^ . 



Interview AdministratiQ^^rrors 



Check if Oaeurred 



7 



1. 



Fails to hfiv^ GORRECT INTERVIEW mMeRIALS , 
e,g.^ used 2 rtickels instead of'' pennies^ 
used a- rsd pencil ^ etc* 

} . ^- _ i . 

INCORRECT PLACEMENT of interview'' materials # 
B,g,, didn-t place pennies in chil^d'a hand^ 
put pe^ncil out of child's reach, 

*' ■ - , • - - . ■ ^ 

INCORRECT WORDING interview qdmBtionm, 
.jS.f doesn't Jo^ow ^^e wMds the ^^ jj 
interview 'booklet. v , ^ 

SKIPPED , AN ITEM, ^ " - . 

STOPPED INTERVIEW INCOTOECTLY, e,g,^'didn*^ 
giv^ entire interval aw,, ^ 

'I^ICpR|lECT#IMI'^JG , .s . g . , didn ' t record time 
st&rted and timev stopped, ■ 

REPEATS) repeated the interview question 
moce than* one time . 

ENCOURAGEMENTS ; gave more than one encour- 
agement or failed to give an encouragement. 

SCORING; did not write child's reapohse 
exaGtly as said, did not write legibly,' 



3. 

4. 

5. 



7/ 



8, 



9 

n.0 



others (specify) 



Rapport wi 



Name of Moiitor 

ERIC • V 



.h child (circle one) 



Poor 



Adequate Good 



1 1 s 



Interviewer 



, Table B-n / 
VERBAL ELlJENCV - 
Moni'toring Form 



Date 



Child's Name ■ ■ " ' - ' ^ 

' . . . ""^ ~ ' 

INSrauCTIONSi This form "Will provide High/Scope. Foundation wito infonnation on how 
similar the intery'iew adndnistrations are within a^ch site and acrpss\sites*r The 
interviews must be administered in a standard oc unifoCT way ^to- insure comparability^ 
of the data* Whei you monritbr another interviewerr you should be recording the child' 
rasponses in yoiir interview booklet and.be watching for and noting whether any of toe 
following errors occur during each p'f ^the interviews. You will -fill out one of these 
ttDnitoring forro for gach interview you monitor. ' ^ 



IntervJ^w Admin i^trsati on Errors 



1. INCORRE^jCT WORDING of interview ;quastions; 
e*g,/ doesn't follow the words in the ' 
interview' booklet. . ... 

2. SKIP'PED AN ITEM. - 

3 . STOPPED INTERVIEW INCdR^CTLYr d^g . , 
didn't give entire^ interview, 

4% ^INCOWRECr TfMING; 'i*g. r allowed; the child 
.seconds to name 'all the toys he could 
^dnk 'of instead of ?Q seconds , 



5. ^PeaTS; repeated the interview question. 

6. /SCORING; didn - t record child's response 

exactly a^ said^ didn't write legibly, 

7. ENCOURAGEMENTS; failed to say appropriate 
encouragement after" 5 seconds, or encouraged 
too many times . 



8, OTHER: 



'specify) 



XL 



Check if Occurred 




" Rapport with child (circle one] 
^ Name of Monitot 



Poor 



Adequate 



ERIC 



119 



Child U 



VERBAL MEMORY 

Monitoring Pdrm 

^ -All ^ ^ 



Naine / 



Data 



: INSTRUCTIONS I This form will provide High/Seopa Foundation with informatibn on how ' 
similar the interview administrations are within eaeh lite and across sites. The 
interviews must be atoinistered in rf standard or unifora way to insure comparahility 
of the data. When you iWDnitor anotror Interviewer you should be reoording toe chi^fl'i 
responses in your interview bobkljit and be'^^watching for and noting whe^ar any of /the 
following errors occur during each of the intervi^ews. You will fill out .one of these 
monitoring forms for gach interview you monitor. 



Interview Atoinistration Errors 



Check -df Occurred 




1. INCORRECT WORDING of intarviaw questions i 
a. g*, doesn't follow the words in the 
intarviaw, booklet , ^ , 



2* SKIPPED AN ITEM, 



3* STOPPED INTERVIEW INCORRECTLY| a,g. ^ failed 
to give entira interview, 

. . u , 

4# REPEATS I repeatad the interview question. 



5, SPEED ;^ read the words too quickly for the ^ 
child^or allowed too much time betwaen the 

" words , ' . 

6. ENCOURAGEMENTS I encouraged the chllA more 
^than once 0£ didn't ehcourage* the qnild at 
"all when he didn't respond. /T^ 

7, SCORINGj faiied to^ fecprd ^^ra's response, 

. correctly or .wrote child's response illegibly, 

/ 

8. OTHERi (spefaify) 




port with child (circle < one) ^ ^ ^ Poor^. 



Adequate 



Good 



Nanle of Monitor 



r - 



120- • ^- 



) 



Intisrviewer 



*, Table B- 13 

WPPSI BtOGK DESIGN 
Monitoring Form , 



Child's Name 



7^ 



Date 



ii Biis form will psovide High/Scope .Foundation with infomatipn on how . 
s^,lar the interview ■administrations are within •ach site and across sites. Oie 
interviews must "be administered in a standard or uniform way to insure, cooparahility' 
of tJam data. When you monitore:anotiier interviewer you should be recording th* child's 
responses -in your interview booklet and be watching for and noting whether any of the 
followinf errors occur during each of the interviews. You .Sill f iU out onm of die'se 
fflonitoring foms for each interview you monitor. 



Interview Administration Erro-ps 



Check if Occujcred 



1. 
2, 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 



9. 

10. 
11. 

12 . 



Fails to, have, CORB^CT INTERVIEWING MATERIALS; 
.e.g., -doesn't ha'i>e4a£4;i^l4 /blocks, doesn't 
have picture bookXe^'i^r 

INCORRECT PLACEMlNT.of interview materials i 
e.g., makes incorrect, WPPSI design, uses 
wrong blocks in making design, giving wrong . 
blocks to child; 

INCORRECT WORDING Of interview questioni; 
e.g.', doesn't follow the words in the 
interview booklet. . 

SKIPPED AN ITEM. 

SKIPPED A SEcdND TRIAL> or gave a second 
trial whan it should not have been given* 

STOPPED INTERVIEW INCORRECTLY; a,g,., didn't 
Stop after two consecutive failures, -Or didn't 
give item 4 after child failed items 2 and 3, 

INCORRECT TIMING; e allowed the child more 

or less time tO: make ^the .design than the^ 
instructions indicated (should be within 
S -seconds 'of ^time liAit) / didn't mark- time 
started and 'time stopped, 

^P^TS; gave a demonstration when-, it should 
not have be^ given or failed to give a demon- 
stration; repea.j^ed thm interview question, 

ENCdURAGEICNTS ; ga^ mors than one encourage- 
ment, ox none at allN^ith the initial ques^tion 
and more thai; one eric^urtgement or none at all 
on the second trial, 

SCORING^; scored chiM^s response incorrectly- 

ROTATIONS and GAPS; .failed- to' correct child's 
rotations or ask cnild, that rightr' when 

he .left more. th«ri 1/4 inch between his^ blocks. 



OTHERS 



(speci^:^) 



Rapport with child (circle oni 



Poor 



IC V 



Nake of Mentor: 



.Adequate 



Good 



' - V. - 



r -K 



it- 



APPENDIX C 



Flow Chants for the Analysis Procedure 



1 



7 



13 



ERIC . 



123 



Flow Cha^tvfo^ Step M 
Coefficient^ 









Are any 




YEfe J 


maasuree 




remaining 


to 




ba' analyE€ 










i • ^ . 









IB. 

Table 

maasures for 
afgragate* 




Figure G^l 
.^Does the Spring 1976 Internal C 
Indicate Adequate Reliability? 



Make tab la of 
rasponsa rate 
by item. Use^ 
for Box IE & 
Bqx if. 



T ^ 

□= 

3- 



Te±>le for this opa ration 
Operations 
Action daGiiiqns 
Go to , 
YES/NO flows 
Mandatory flows 

i 




stency 




ID. 




Ara any items 




remaining to 


NO 


be analyzed 




for this * ' 




measura? 





J 



YES I ^ 



IE. 

Does item 
have response 
rate less 
than 90% in 
all cate^ 
goria_s 



IH. 




Is Cronbach 




alpha greater 


YES J 


than *^a07 


f 1 


1 NO ^ 



' IL* 
Measure 
reliable £qx 
site* 



Eliminate from^ 
measure those item! 
V whose correlation wit 
, total test is lass 
than *50< 



IP. 

Eliminate item 
rom further reli^ 
ability analyses 
retain for other 
analysij 



1 




, IJ. 
Is original 
or recomputed 
Cronbach 
alpha greater 
than .657 



IK, 

Eliminate or 
ttvise measura 




YES 




ERIC 



■ Figure C-2 ; 

Plow Chart 'for Step 2r Is the Internal "^onsiitency. 
Coiffi'ciant Constant from Fall to Sp'Hng? 







is sp] 

Cronbi 


ring 
ich . 


YES 1 


alpha 








NO' // 



i 




' 2C, 
Was fall 
Cronbach 


YES 


alpha >.65? 




NO 





YES 



2E, 

Ellniihate measure 
froin battary* 



2F. 

Measure , 
considered 
internally 
aonsiitent. 



2D, 

Was niaasure 
unreliable ^ 


NO . 


2G. 

Is there any 

raason to ^ 
aj^act better 
intamal con- 
sistency in 
Fall 1976? 


at both timl 
points? 





NO 




2H. ■ 
Eliiinate meaguri 
from battery, 




YES 



2L 
Are any 
maasures 
ramaining? 




Create, plan far 
revising instriwienti 




Figure C-3 



Flow Chart for Step 3^ Doe^ the Test-Ratest 
.Coefficient indicate Maquati Re,liability? 



3L 
Are any 
.easuras 
eft tO' 
analyze? 









• 3D. ■ 
IS fall- 


, YES ^ 


Is rneisurs 
internally 




spring , 
product- 


J ■ 


'-tonsistant?; 
(Cronbach ■ 






alphi >i5) 
j t 




gorre!^|tiori 
> JO? ' 




m 



11 



3C^ / / 
ate measum 
furthir analyses 




•YES 



Milsure Jt 
■ for i^divi 


able 
duals, 


_ \ . - .^'V. 





NO' 



' Table value for' 
measure. Explaia 
laflli of stability 
\ior indiyiduals, 



. 3F. , 




Is Intra-class. '■ 




correlation 




Goefficiant on ^ ; 




■ fall-spring icfires 


YES 1 


adustid^fdjf fall^' 


. 1 


' spring agai 




fia'atir than . 


I, 


product-nioiiient 




* corralation? ' 






OR 




3 

Is ran 


F, ' 
k cor" 
on 0^ 


scoras > jO? 




NO 




3G. 

^able^valueSfi forV.'^ 
lis measura.JExplai 
lack of st^ility for 
jroups Eliminate measure^ 
drom consideration asy 
. \^ change measure, 
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.1 



\ 6 ■/ 

\ . Figure C-4 ^ , 
Flow Clrart for Stiep f i Are' t^e teasures Valid? 



' 4A. 




Ditanine 




dasitabla r 




valus ranges 








i 

for all pairE 




of measures i 
T 





4B. ; 

Are any 
measures 
lift to, 
analpe? 



m 



■ 4C. 

Do r values 
fall within 




4D, . 
Measurs is 
valid for 


desired 
ranges for 
that measure? 




aggregate, 
Conipute 
totar' score* 












m 


1 





4E. 

kpeat pro- 
oedures coin- 
paring sprinc 
r viluis 
to' fall r 
valuas,' 



4G. ; 


h 




Tabulate 




Is thara a" 


measuras' for 




riason for 


aggregate, . 




lack of 




1 


validity? 

I- 

r r 

—i- '- ■ 



A 

Step 5. 




4 



\ 



Finished 
with Steps.' 
Go to 
Step 6. 



-\ ■ , Flgiire C-5 . ' 

Flow Chart for Step Si Are the Measures 
Sensitivt Is Fall-Spring Change?.^ > 




ERIC 











and spring 




maans Is ^ 




thira a direc-* 




tioftal signify ^ 




'icant [p>.05) 




dif farence ^ 




favoring spring 




scores? 





>• 



5D. : 
Measure sensi" 
tiye to gross 
chatigis over 
timei ' 



.m 



NO 



■SC. 

'Examine distributions/ 
of fall and spring'^scoies,^ 
Explain lack of positive 
change. • Possibly aliminata 
.ineasure as a ■changi ineasur| 
or go to^ Step % 



. -5 
Computi riiu 


Itipie 




linear ragression 




equation predicting 




fall Sfiora froiti age;, 




siblings/ 


progrffli/ 




ethnicity^ sex, site. 




and ptssch 


ooli 




, Perfomi sa 


m analysis 




for spring 


scores 




with spring ages. 




is.R^ from spring 
within standard [ 




error band for f 




froni fall? 








NO - 



Conipute 
axpacteJ spring 
scores fron 
regrission 
weights for 
iall using 
spring aga* > 



5G, 

tompare heans of 
iKpacted scores w|th 
observad scores, 
Create variable which 
dataminia direction 
of differanci between 
individuals observed 
and axpected scores J 
Is obsirved mean > 
expicted mean ^ and io 
inore 'individuals have 
y status? 




, Figpe C-6 ' 

Flow Chart. for Step 6s Are ^he Measures 
Related to Social Competinse? 



J' 



Factor analyze 
iteifts containad 
in the^PDC 
:hild Rating 
Scale anf^e 
Pupil Ooaerva- 
tion Checklist, 



\ 

Cation of 
"sQcial 
cprnpetence" 
critiriar 
Compute factor 
scoref for/ 
aach child ^on 
tha basis of 
'factors arfiirf 
ing froni bh 



5C, 

Factor analyze 
all other reli- 
able measures 
in the battery 
along with 
critiria pro- 
dlicid irf 6B, 




-I 



Do the 
conipetenci' 
criteria load 

r ■ 

prominently on 
the general 
factors found 

battery? 




6E, 

Regress child 
test score on 
the "social 
. conipitanca!' 
critaria and 
tablulate 
variance 
amounted for 
by critaria 
elements sep* 
arately and 
CQlleGtivalyi 



6P. 

Are any , 
measures 
remaining to 
ba analysed? 




6G, 

Is there 
'convincing 
evidence of the 
relationship of 
child test 
score to social 
coBipstance? 



YES 



6H, ^ 
The trait 
meisurii can 
be asiuined to 
be relevant 
to soeial 
ootf|atence at 
this stage of 
child d6vel= 
opmant. 



MO 



6L 

No definite 
conclusion pos= 
libla regarding 
relationship to 
social compe 
tence, Reserve 
judpent until 
future analyse 
om be done 



6 



1. 



Are ^any 
measures f\ 
ranaining/to 
cgnsiiJerid? 




Step 6G,' 




f • i . 

APPENDIX D 

ponia Distributions for Child Measures 
! Spring 1976 Data 



English-language measures^ Head Start 
^ level (Tables D-1 through D-13) ; 

Spanish^language measures^ Head Start 
level (Tables D-14 through tf--25) 

EngiisH-language measures, kindergartei 
through Grade Three (Tables 
throughf^D-70) 



f . 
TABiJ-i: D-1 • , '," . : 

DILI NO UAL SYNTAX ME'ASURIiiN^t^NaL 1 8H^ ' < BSH--E ) " - ■ 

r-)-;;p{ini;l .ivLvrR nujriiJN English-dominant • children 

- ■/:] - - i . '■ 



■iliii I'JRLLNr 11L- COfcRLCr . PERCENT 

Ni. liOFiR . RL'lJL'nMriJL NCI R L! S F' C) N S I- 

1 (n-4 30) ^ :'' \ .6 ' ^ . 0.2 

/ (n=4 30)' ^ 'vio.o ^ \ 2.6 ^ 




I':: ' n." ■■'Li. ^ " 4y ■ A -. ' 1,2 



TABLE D-2 



1^:1:1. DUAL SYNTAX MEASURE-ENGLitSH (BaM-E) 
SPG NHL 1:i TBTR:I BUTJiOM FDRt SPANISH-DOMINANT CHILDREN 

Ns;: :iO ^ ■ 



[■Tii:fi 

.hHJMBLF< 




■If (11 



m::BpnN£ii:: 
20 io 

4 

0 . 0 

<) . 0 
10.0 
1 0.0 

I 

0.0 

0,0 
:i.o,o 
tb,o. 

0,0 ' 
1, 0 . C) 
- :l,0,0 
;l 0 . 0 
0,0 

<) ,i) 



PEFSCLNT 
NO F^ESPONEIE' 



2'^ u, 



0 , (). 



20 . 0 




' 50 tO 




1 0 * 0 




0,0 




iO»0 




0,0 




1. 0 , 0 




0,0 




0,0' 




0,0 








o;o 








0.0 




0,0 




0,0 




0 , 0, 




0,0 




0 . 0 
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0 



•nNbt: ii i HrrRi l;Ui l (:iN -FbRJ ENGLISH- DOMINANT CHILDJ^N 

^ H ^^^^ 462 . " 



FERCEtVT OF 8UBJRCTB BCDRINGl 



RiT!: NTG 



M!) ]:nt 



HO ^ >H0 . 



I. {n=4 62) 0,0 
(n^4 6a) 0.0 



C5 i!^ '■- 



1 3 . 4 



0.0 



0 ^ 0 



(n^4 62) \/ 0. 



93 



0 o <) 



(ri-462) 



2 ;U 9 



:L 0 ^ 6 




Oc.0 



0 t 0 



0.0 



X 
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TABLE D-4 



• - ■= SAY AND T'ELL (ENGLISH OR SF'SKlISH VERSION) 
V RESFtlNSIH; 0:1; SIR I BUT I ON FOR J' ENGLISH-DOMINMIT CHILDMiN 



I .... PENCll.. 



N« 447' 

PERaENT 0)1 WING 
t;ORRECT RESPONSE 



PERCENT ■ 
NO RESPONSE 



NAMI:: 
COLOR 
BHAPL ^ 

1- UririTION \ 

AN o r HER OBJIiEC T 
F DR rimCi TON 

ADD t: I'lONW. 
[MFrikftAT 1 ON 



9^*7 

.. ^ 

83,9 

r' 

9 A , 4 
16,3 
49,4 



r- 



0,4 

0,7 
12 » 3 
Li ,4 

0,7 

f 

17.9 



. I. A B 

' ' CGL OR 

SHAi-'i..: 



nri-iER pi!vsi:i;al 
c;i{Ar:-ACTAF^ ;i: STics 

» 

riin!>,'vj rpR -Drr ij':-.; 



85 , 9:_ 

.29,3 
2,2, 
:l. ;l. , 9 

69,4 
1,3 , 9 

2 J. V 5 



11 ; 



0,2 

0,2 
0.2 
0,2 
0,2 
0,2 
0,2 



0,2 



5'. 



. ' table;- d-5 , . • ■ 

■ 'verbal fluei:ncv . (english or spanish yersion) 
response; d;lstr;i;but:i;dn FORI engli sh- dominant children " 

■ "■A' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . V ' ■ ' ' " 

NO. OF f«AMPLEB 

' . ■ SaANJCiARi:! ; PEf^CENT , . 

' MEAN' DEUIATION . NO RESF'ClNSKi 

ANIiiALS , 2*2 . 2*1 16.6 

THINOB TO EAT ,2.6, 1*7 , 6,6 

\ NAMEB ' ■ , . '2.;r \ 'k.B 

T(.-YS ' 2.0 i*5 ^ b*:l ^ 



\ - 



\ 



TABLE "D- 6 ,j . * !" 

'..'Env&AI. MEfMDR^^ (MSC^i) .(ENGLISH OR SPANitBH MERSION) > 
FsF-SPONSf BIpTRJBlJT'tDN FQHt INGLISH-DOMINANT CHILDREN 



1. ■ 11 '-.p 



NUMiyiii'R OF Ut)RDS REPEATED 
1 :■, 2 1 



( 



0 



CORRECT 

sequence: 



rov CHAIR -i 


:.:;:GHr 


0 




J.1 




1 












<:? / 




A 




/ , .1, 








62 




in' 




■ 1 


82 


/h 


AF\'"H Wvl? hi - Ci 


AUBE-^ UNrii:: R 






20 




/ :l. 


77 


V 

/•I 












































MO CAf 


rrnv sc 


:l 


0 


N(.) 

RESF't 


mm. 


TO ■ rHi . I R 


i.i:G!n^ 


0 


/ / 


i2 


3 


:l. 


A 


% 






Q 


64 


28 


4 


0 - 


'4 


% 


t:: R rai iv 


R I- UiJNV 


■ } \ 1 




(f, 


4' 


■'• 


, 7 


% 
























."J 


3 in 


23 


9' 


:t 


B 


% 






















% 






















CR!;:!! :t 


r KOR. F 


'ARTB OF 


THE ST( 


;)R Y 





TO !V Y 



ONE POINT 



TWO POINTS NO RESPONSE 



lEnn ijr.i; rv ruR .bob 

;i:: i--'f1 I 'Bin;: FOR UlOHi iN 
1 K IVr: H^^U: j: rOR 1 RT I T HB^ 

KffF ^5Ai'! U OH Air 

nuvi ni jhi! ! r; :i:i ^ % ^ ' 

ru").: WA:;; CARRF'JL 
Bnn ! ■ 1 ;-Rrn mr i r j n- 

I , Ulfif .A ' J. ■ : iRil-R V 
I: t'^ n t ! : '.i Jl R 1 ! i ■ 



70 . 




7*7% 


19*4/; 






20*3 


19 . 4 


/ f 






1 9.4 
1 9.4" 


i 0. 




60*3 


- 19*4 




6> 


40.0 


. A 


1. 4 ^ 


0 


64.6 


^ 1 9 * 4 






45*8 


19*-4 


A = 
R 1 ^ 
1 i. . 




;iB*9 
57. 3 
66.8 


19.4 
1 9.^ 
W * 4 
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TAi:-iL£- D-7 ' — •. J ^ 

ARH CDORDINJf^TION .-a-INGLTSH OR SPANISH .UER|ipN) 
RESPOWai;- DIS I RIBl.)f:i;ON FOR I ENGLISH-DOMINANTr'tHILbREN i- ^ 



hcori;: 

7 
6 
. ':'> 
4 
■3 
7 
1 ■ 
O 



PERCENT RE SP DNS fir 



:l, taiL 
1,97 

32,17 
30,20 
0,0 



PERCENT NO 
RESPONSE 
■ i;75 ^ 



;i:t Di:;:A'iii!A(> catch oame 

A , i UTAI r i ;^ES BAG CAUGHT 

3 



a * w6 
14, Am 
27,57 
50,98 



- 0,22 



B . ' I i 11 G I ; A I i H 1 p R i;;: f e; i < r e i;i i-i a n i;i 

c . ^ n G ^' n u f M i r r r j o n - !■< E i-- i:;: e vi h a n i:i 



0.22 



} 1 T IM AHBAG GAME 

A^ F-i-JrEEF^'RI-:;!! li^iNn 



7^. 



1 ,09' 

4.38 
1 1 ,82 

82,28 

1,31 ' 
2,84 
a ,47 

89 , sJO 



0 , 0 
O.'SB 
3.0,:>. 
8,32 

1. 3 , 60 
!:j t 6 7 

i'j . 04 



» v 
0,22 

2 . :l, 9 

3 . 94 
to , 7-2 
1 7,94 

24,.9;i:i 



0,22. 



0,44 



, 44 



Viable d-8 



, ENGLISH-DdMIN^T CHILDREN 



RInB N=3I:f ■ ii i: BTR 1 BU I TON FOR I 



■BDDY PART 



'il :irH 



N fe" f 4^6 



PERCENT OF" CHILDREN 

ilAVJNG BOEiY PART' 
PREOIiENT in ' DRAWING. 



'93\ 9 
47,4 
'9:U0 
62,9 
74, J. 

53,9 

2B , 7 
.76.0 
0,4 
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imLE D-9 . ■ 

■ .,. . • ■ . . . ' . ■ . 



:'. LEG COOFi;Vi:i:>!AT;i:ON<li"'NOLlSI"l' OR SPANISH UERSXON)* 

RESPDNSi:: i.ri;<:nR;i;BUT;i;i;)^ f-of^j English- dominapt ,CHiLDREii 



'- • 

■ - ■ . ■ ■% ' . ■ ■■■ ■ " 

• . . . d' ^ . 

* . " ^ . ^ . • . - - ^ ■ V 

■ ■ ■ . * - t ^ 

■ . . V ■ ^ ' 

. '■ . • . pi:Fu::i;;:NT f^jesponse - F'Ef?cent no response 

tm mmE STEPfHa pjb) 94, & 

' 2 1. iriEP!:s<l F^';! ) . 0*0 ' . , . 

O . PTS ■ ' 4,0 ■ ■ - , 

. f 

;:,(.;AI KTNG ON rrpTOE ■ d^o 

. 'y OR M0RE .BTEP8(2 PTB) * :l. • ^ 

2 -4 STEPS < I PT ) . 0.9 

0 ITS 97,1 . 

i , '.:AF. K'i NO 'T PAIOHT l.li^ ■ ^ " • 0,2 

Vl-''':.. '92,4 ' 

1 py ■ 6,3 ' 
<( I 'TS •' ■ :l. , ;L , . 



^.STANriFNG ON ONE FOOT • 1,8 

SEC of:; MaF:;E(2 PTS? 43,7 . 

SPi~( I PT) 44,2 , ■ 

0 - si:;:i:;( o pts) • 9,0 • ^ 

,^ ^STAMu! NO ON OTHEF^ POUT ^ ' 2,0 

1,0 SEC OP iTOFvF-Ca^PTB) 40,4 

S' - 'M-Ck 1 PT) ■ " 45,3 

O :- SEC(0 FM'S; :FO,B ' 

« ,"'T';. IPI' INO , _ ■ ' 5,4 
S F'TS . '■ ,68,4 

2 F'lS ■ ■ 9,9 i . 

:l PT 6,7^ 

0 PIS .9,4 



■/ 



. TASLE D-10 



" FIJF'IL DBSERMATTDN CHHCKLliV <PDCLr'«FORM DC) 

nospoNSsi^;: !;ii;<inR;i;Bu;r;i;(:)M. FtiRj sngiiIsh-dominant children 



H','. 462 



i 



f 



■ PiWfENT OF CHILDREN 
:i:N ratings: CATEQORl KB 



PERCENT 
^ NOT 



t 1 






-. o 


^5 


4 


3 , 


2 , 


1 


RATED 


OI ITI. li' b inSTINB 










• 












6 

i 




:l. 1, . Ej 




35*3 


12.3 


4,1 • 


■2.4 


''8,4 


so Ci: API J- 






0 ♦ 4 


^ r 

IB ,2 




"l7,3 


ij.2 


2,2 


8.4 


INUOLUFD . 

* 


3 






* 


42*6 


13,0 


4.5 


0.9 


8.7. 




\ 




)^ 




32. ♦ 9 


16,2 


6,1 


i , 7 


* ' 






,2 ^ 






37.9 


13,9 


7.4 


4,5 


9.3 






-a 


1 0 t 6 




4 / » 6 


11-, 3 ^ 


.1. . / 




y i JL 


h'r::LAKrti. 










50,6 . 


' 8.4 


1,9 


0.6 


8,9 








1 0 f 0 


1, 4 „ ;l. 


32.3 " 


•23,6 


5.4 


,3.9 ■ 


8.7 




^ 3 


• 


& . 7 




40.3 




6,7 


2.8 


8 . /' 










:l 4 . 7 


39*0 




6,1 


3.2 


8,4 








0 ..() 


1 2 , 6 


40.3 


14* 7 


6.5 


3.7 


13,0 


HM^DICAP AFFECTED 
' PERFORMANCE 


0 




0 , 




0,4 


0 # 6 


() , 4 


iO.9 


96, 1 
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1 



1 40 
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TABLE- D-ll 

PDC; nUIlCi RAtiNO SCALi:-: (eNGLISH.lfNLY RATED BY TEACHEIR)' 

RE:Br'Of^;;E tinn'RnaJTiON, "FORt english-doAinant children 

.TOTAL .NUHBh-R OF RftTJiNGSs 270 . ' 



KNGTM.Or TTHE TEACHER HAD KNOWN- CHliLDJ 
•- ■ l,.C-SS THAN HaNTH' 



PERCENT RESpaNtilN^ 
0-.0 .!■ 





DNE-SIX 


MONTHB 








0.0 




StX-TWELUE MONTHS 






if 


27.8 




; HORE THAN 12 MONTHS 




* 






HOSJ WELL TEACHER 


■ kn6w0 miLD- = » , ^ 


' f . , 7 






■NOT WELL 










0.4 




. A ME ACE 










20 # Q 




SETTF-R THAN AMERAM 


• / 




* 


7 ♦ 4 


* 1 , 


* SOCIAL COMPETEEt^CE 




: 


- 








MORE THAN ' 




LESS ThiiA^N 




NO 


FRi:;:aur"NTLY 


AVERAGE f 








1 , 


4 « a 




\3.3 


4 , 4 


0*4 . 


0*0 






■ \i , :■■) 


Iu.i.., . 




3 ♦ 3 


* 

0*0 




<.< ,7 




M . 8 




t 1.1 < 


0*0 




0.4 




10 » 1 


3 * / 


i.y ^ - 


<) ♦ 0 




0 ,. 0 


4 . E) 


1. 7 , 4 


4 * 4 


3 ♦ () 


0*0 




, 2 


e;i. » 


1. 5 , 2 ; 


^3 * 3 


0 ♦ 7 


0 * 0 


"7 




7.0 


:i. 6 , 7 




0 * 0 


0*0. 




4^9 


5.2 


1. 4 , :i. ■ 


4 ♦ 1 


1*1 


0 * 0 




3,0 


'^<?,4, 


1. 7,0 ' ' 




() * 4 


0 * () 


1.0 , 


3.0 


4 . ;i! . , , 


1,6*3 


4*4 


1 * 1 


0 » Q 


1.1 : 


1. „5 


. 5.2 y 


:l.3»3 ' ■■ 


7*0 


2*6 


0 * 0 


:l.2. 


1,9 




12,7 ., 


A 4 

4 , J, 


3 . 3 


u . 0 




;i I: 


6.3 / 


i2 . 2 


7 . A 


2 . 6 


0.0 


1.4. 


J , :i. 


7.4 ' 


:l 5 , A 


2,6 


0 . q' • 


0 . 0 




1,9 


5 ,'9 


18.1. 


1.5 


0.0 


0 . 0 


■! A , 




8,9 


:l. 3 , 7 


0."7 


0'. 0 


0 . 0 


J 7, 


3-3 


7,4 


16.3 ' 


2*2 


, 0.4 


0.0 


is:). 


2 . 2 


7,0 


1. 7 . 8 


2.2 


0.4 


0.0 


J. 9 


4.4 




1. 5,9 


3.0 


0,7 


0 .0 


20 . 


3.3 


5 . 2 


1,9,6 


1 . 1 


0 . 4 


0,0 ' 


2:1 , 


1.9 




20,4 


,4.1, 


0.4 


0,0 


^ \ ' \ 




4.4 


20.4 


2,2 


0.4 


0,0 






7.4 


15,6 


1.5 


0.4 


0 >. 0 


24 , 


4 , 4 




1 4 , 4 


1.9' 


0.7 


o.'d . 


:i: t . LiM 




TD IJ;:.ARN 











. 7. . ' 
















9 . 6 


1 5 . 2 




0 ^ 7 






:l-/.4 








. ^ 


23.0 








^- ? 


1 :":i.2 






\ 


:* ? 


:1. 6 . 7 




c< . n . 




4 .4 


1 7 . a 




. V- ' 




^ ;a 


1 7 . a 


s ^ . 






. 1 


:i. 6 . 3 




.'?, , 6 




:1. 0 * 7' 


12*2 








. 2? 


2 ;L * 


> . 






1. . i;^ 


2 J= . i 




1 






16. 7 




. . 1 




1.. =! 

. .1 :.. 


1 <^ . * 
0 ■■■ 0 



1^ 



1 . 5 
2.6 
4', a 
1. .. 9 
6;7 
5^9 
3,7 
4 . 4 

0 . 0 

1 . 1 
4 . i 
4,8 
4 . 1 
3 , 0 
3 t 0 



0.0 

0 . 0 

1. , 5' 
1 , 1 ■ 

5.6' 
1 . 5 
3 . 3 
0 . 4 

0 . 0 
0 , 0 
0,7 

1 .9 
0.0 , 
0 . 0 

0 . a 



0 . 0 
0,0 
0,0 
0 . 0 
0 . 0 
.0 . 0 
0 , 0 
0,0 
0,0 
0,0 
0 , 0 
0.0 
. 0 <. 0 
*() , 0 
, 4 



. ^t^' STABLE D-12' * 

^ V ' PACES - . 

RE^ONSE DISTRIBUTION FOR: ENGLISH- DOMINANT CHILDREN * 



Variables are defined as* follbwsi 



801* Feedings 
802, ^ Feelings 

8801. Feelings 

8802. Feelings 
8803/ Feelings 
8804 V Teachers 



about fating candy, * 
about falling "down 
abbufcv school this year 
about lohool next year 
about teacher ' . 
feelings about' child 



. 8 01^ CANDY 
fl02, FALL 
8|0n FSCHHOW 
8802^ FBCHNXY 
8,803, FCH* TO^T 
880a. FT.TO*CH 



N HINIHUH 

^fi 1*00 00 
^3£i noood 

Y 

155 1* 0000 
155 UOOOO 

15 5 1 , o^go_ 

155 1,0000 



S.OOOO. 
» 5,000,0 
S.OOf^J 
3.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 



)■ 



3. 79^1 
2.3779 
3, a903 
3,077U 

3,5102 
3,41141 



STD DEV 

t 

1.2336 

1.2139 
. 1. 1360 

1. 1927 
^,97a8S 

1.0837 




ERIC 



Vj 
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. . TABLE p-13 • 

PRESCHOOL INTERPERSONAL p^ROBI^M SQLV1I(G TEST 



RESPONSE DISTRIBUTION FOR: 



VARiaBLl 

S0LDTN3* 

iEL.GOAL 
IHHEL% 

r ■ ■ 




1139 0./ 

439 0. 

, 1.0000 

4 39 




FAiai 


tt39 


0. 


TRADER 








439 


0. \ 


TRICKS 


U39 




FINAGLE,^ 


439 






439 


0, 


M A D % 


u39 


0, ■ 


WAIT% 


U39 


0. 




439 


0. 


PHifSOL 


U39 


0. 


'.'ORCE% 


43 9 


0. 


PHYSS 


439 


0. 


D A M \ E '4 


^39 


0. 


COrtfSANDl 


439 


0. 



ENGLISH-DOMINANT CHILDREN 

MAXIMUM 
^'8,0000 
1^0000 
. 7.0000 - 

1 <booo 

8.0000 
1.0000 ■ 
12,000 



I . 0000 

II. 000 
6,0000 
1.0000 
1,0000 
1,0000 
1 ,0000 
1 ,0000 
1 .0000 
1.000Q 
1 . 0000 
1 .0000 
1.0000 
.1.0000 

1 .0000 
ti.OOOO 
1 .0000 
1.0000 
1 . OOOn 
1 .0000 




,18223 -1 .1 J39T 
18679 .39019 



.10706 

.74032 

,41002 

.21185 

, 1 1390 -1 

.10706 



.30954 

.86589 
.492^0 
. 40908 
. 1 0623 
. 3*0 954 



TABLE D-14 



b;i:i,.;i;noual syntax measure~srj!inish (bsm-s) 



Ji-EM^^'DH--;!; DtfiTRTBUTION FOFs! 



SPANISH-DOMINMJT CHILDREN 



) 



! i 1 : 11 

f 



;:: 

■ ( IV- -'8 i 



Pi:SRCI';N1 OF' CORRECT 
RESF^'ONBE 



91 . 4 

90.0 
pi. 4 
51 ,4 
7.7. :l 
4.1. .4 

9 ;l. , 4 

90,0 
82, .9 

8 :i 

:!.;;!. 9 

04 * i 



I 



PERCENT 
NO RESPCINBE 



4,3 
7>1 

* 

a, *4 
0 . 0 
5,7 

1 \ A 
0*0 
1 .4 

:U4 

0,0 

5,7 
7. :|. 
5,7 
4,3. 
0 - 0 
0 , 0 

. 9 



15 J , 
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i 



TABLE p-15 



{••M^'SPnHHE IVI hTirUui rinN JrORt ENGLISH-DOMINANT CHILDREN 



I I'h PCI-ZcNT ni' CGF^RECT PERCENT. 

NiiMl^Elv ' REBT DMSE N(/ REBP&NBE 



■ B7.::i . * 0.0 

■ '^-^ ' :-^7.^^ 12,D 

■ u. ^ V ' 87 ^-"i " 0.0 

: . ■ . : ^ ;m , B / . ri 0 > 0 

. ' ■ ^ ; ) ■ 67 --^ . _ 

A ; '1 ' / "/' ''i : 0 0*0 

] ' I ' ^- ■ o 7 ^ 7 0 ♦ 0 

r:: UN \ > 37 ^ :L2.7 

^ I 7.7 12^7 

7 ' U r== . ' ■ 77 , 0 0 * O 
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0 . (> 
0 0 
0.0 



■. . TABLE D-16 'I 

■ . . ' ■ . " ■ . .. ■ J 

'. OrfCEP l UAL . GROUF' I NG • ■ < ENGL I SH MER8 1 ON ) ' ' 

DNO'" tV! f-rrFtXwlirTCTN FDR; SPANISH-DOMINANT CHILDREN 

N. = 70 " ■ 

i'H-RCLNT OF CHILDREN SCORING i 



TWO ONE NO * NO ■ 

NUMIRER. ■ , F AlCNTB / fOirNT POINTS RESPONSK 

1 q.o 97* :i 0*0 ^0,0 

W 0,0 67 ,1 / 30*0 

4 74.;^^^ 0*0 22*9 V 0*0 

5 < \ i 0 ) 17.1 4*3 75*;' 0*0 
A vn.:. 7<j ^ ' 0<0 28*6 68*6 0^) 

' II- /u O^^O 4;U4 3^5.7 0*0 

■ . 0,0 . 32*9 47* :l , 0*0 

:l 1 .4 32*9 15.7 1*4 



14 8 ,' 




I f 



Ti^BLlii' D-17 



SAY AND TI:rilL (EyGLIBH OR aPANXSH ^ERBKIN^) ' 



R E '3 1"' 0 N s liiw :i: B r r x b u r i In . f m t 



: PLHC 

NAME 
CO! OR 



H ATI;: PI A I 
F IJriCT TO' • . 

mo \ I iii: K t;)B Ji;; CT 
:r Hh uRrdA T :r on 



SPAN1SH«D0MINANT CHILDREN 



47, 



r 



m . 0 



, FiERCENT, . _ 



,1, * <:i 
7 ,A 

22, 1. 
2,9 

I ;l ♦ 8 



( OLi.fR 

> 1 ! i Or' 

OTH!; [■:. RM^ ::-;TL-rii. 



.9 



EKLC 



/ () * 0 



:l. 0 . 15 
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2.9 
2,9 



. TABLE D-18 . 

• - ■ 

'..'ERBAi. rujLNCV ./i:::Nr)i.„:i:sH or Spanish uersidn) ' 
■;:r'nivsi:i: n :i -sTr i uu'i t on for ? .spANisH-DOMiNANT children 



. m > ^i)F FXAHPLES 

STmNDARD ■ ^ ^ f . PERCENT 

w:m i;ii;:g:i;AT:i:GN ^ ■ no f^^ebponi 



I I. - ; ri.- . ,) I ; I y. r ::. , o " ' :u 3 ^ .. a, ?■ 

' '• . " ■ ■ 

; :i ■ ■■nr'-;.; ■ • . u? , , :i, ,3 ' :i.4,7 

:•' ' • t _ 1,7 . ^ 1.0 '7,4 



ERIC 



/ 
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TABLE ■D-19 . . , ■ ' . 

I'lKM Cr!!.)|.i-Li;i;NA rXON (ENOiLISH Dl-i; SPhMISH UERSIDNX 

:''Csr'a;i;-;i- d i irri;: i:bli7' ton for j Spanish-dominant children 



piii:F;;i.:;i;;:NT- rebponsi;- pef<cent no 

'I 'UN emu , RESP'DNSi::: 

3['UHi: ^ ' 2,99 

. . . 0,0 

i:: ■ 0,0 

■ ' ■ 37, 3:1. 

: ' ■ . :l. :L ,94 

• 0 . .0,0 

'..'^ r; I'M" cm' ij.'iMi;: ' , " . 

■.- I AL 1 l iiL-:. HAU ■ AUOih i , . ' 0,0 . 

:\ ■ ■ . 14,93 

i / :i,7.,9:l 

0 . 35,82 

:Aii rAi!Hiri^ r'r.M:.:FEh;i^'.'Ei:i HriWi.i ^.^a*^. ' O'O 

,'3 " 2.99' 

■ I . :l.A,42 

■i 7:U6.4 

■ !--,nGi-ri l■'H^i■■■Pi^:■ FERREiii hand o,o 

4 . . 4,40 

-- ? - _ 3,97 

F ^ 8, .9 6 

ci . ao,60 

- ,^ ' '-^ ^ 

. 0.0 

e . ^ ..... ..>S 

:;*o.9 0 



I. . 4 ^-^ 

.... 
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ij I A w ^ f) = c I I J, b ^ ( I:l hi t:^ L. :i: b i i o r s pm i s h y e r 8 1 o n > 
R! :^;n4JNSi:;: i;i i:8TIk1dui ton r nRi spanjsh-dominmjt children 



N 



6 7 



/ fUJDV PART 
Hi; Ail 

FKIhiK 

\ :: i vi-; ANi! i^- K i 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN 
IIAUTNO BODY PAfrr 

RES I: INT ;i:n drawing 



49 , 3 
70 * 1 



^^^^ 



0 . 0 
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•1A&1,.;E D-21 

LEG cac)F:;D;i:Npvr:i;(:)Nan:NGi.,.:i:sH qr sf'anish gEF^B:i:(:)N>'. 
.Ri:: ;;;p(:)N!;e b;i:bi ribution roF^r spanish-dominant children 



N 



h7 



( 



0 • '! 



Pii;:R(;;!:::NT res p on 8 1: 

89,6 



PERCENT NO RESPONSE 



[n i! i 



uh M 



mh riPTui::: 

iJPE BTl- Pip 



1^ ' r 



■i bTRAllG! IT LJ NP 



^ ? i ■ I 



t7 . 0 



9/4 0 
'3 i 0 
0.0 



0 , 0 



0.0 



f AN!i .[nlB ON ONE EOO'i 



1 Ai 



I. ; ■ 



t;;V;!, 



Mopi-: 

f^T ^ 



h'O ijN nil! 
■ ■■ ■ II i h K ri I.) H 




53 . 7 



o * 0 



^ ' 1 



:t. 0 4 



0 * 4 



ERIC 
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iMiM.i:-: D^2 2 ^ ' 

! ' I j P i :. 1 J B s I:' R U A 7' [ i ) N Cl) EC]< L 1 S T ( P 0 C L y f- 0 R H IJ C ; 

sixSi-'ufJ-jr ii 1 1=; I isi (^UT ;i:mh i or spanish^dominant children 

^ ' N 70 ' ■ 

PliriRCENT OF" CHILDREN F'EF^CENT 

■ ■ IN RATINGS CATfi-oaF^IH^B NOT 

' / 6 ^ -J 4 3 2 1 ' Ri^iti:::d . 

Chll ' \i' :\ i I- :-;TJ . s • 

I linpl IV :..| ; Jl _ :L,.4 :l, 4,3 24,3 44,:;) 7,1 5,7 g,0 2,9 

*itl( 'UJ^! li ' 4,. 3' v',;!. :|.8,6 32,9 :L B. 6 14.3 1,4 2.9 ■ 

I N'jrr. ' ■F;;ri 4,3 12,.. 9 21,4 45,7 a. 6 4.3 0,0 2,9 

TAhKATlV! ' 2,y 10,0 21,4 30*0 ll^v,? llj.7' 1.4. 2.9 

.1 rii:::N"i*[ui f 1,4 21,4, 13,7 4i,'4 3,7 10,0 0.0 4.3 

■ ■crrJi , 2,'>' 18,3 13;;' ■ 47,1 7.1 3.7 0*0 2.9 

^■:-! AVKD • -S. ;j -^0.0 :! 7 . ;L 44.3 7.1 1,A 0.0 2*9 

'Hj;U: i TO "U- (^rUi l . 4 :I7j.7 20.0 Z':U7 B.6 = :Lij.7 0*0 2*9 

-■I ; n ii! ■ : ■ ■ i ■ ! ^- ! I ( ^7'^ f\ c, . 0 :i. 4 . 3 t. 4 . 3 BO A) 2.9 :l. 4 * 3 1,4 2*9 
■"'h4K ■ . ■ 

: n: I'- rr=. iiM^ . 7.9 is, a :i7:u9. 3B.6 8*6 14*3^ 1,4 2*9 

'•44J- lifN! iMrNt U4^ LG,7 L0*0 3B.6 :I7L * 4 ^ 1*4 :L2*9 



i;-^Nl'ii AFFECTED 0 0 p^O 0,0 0*0 0.0 0.0 , 0*0 100.0 



EKLC 
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TABLE 0^23 
. • ' FACES ^ . ' 

RESPONSE DISTRIBUTION FOR: SPANISH^DOMINANT CHILDREN 

Variables are defined as follows: ^. 

801. Feelings about . eating candy 

802^ Feelings about falling down / 

8801, Feelings about school this year / 

8802, Feelings about school next year , 

8803, Feelings about teacher 

8804* Teachers feelings about child 



7ARIABLE 




u . 




.MAXIMUM . 


MEAN 




80 . CANDY 




73 


1,0000 


5.0000 


3.4247 


1. 3115 


802, PALL 




Ik 


1 ,00 00 


5 .0000 


2,3378 


1.2194 


3801, FSCHNOH 


& 


26 


2,0000 ' 


5.0000 


3. 9231 


1. 0 550 


8802. FSCHNXY 




26 


1 , 0000 


, 5,0000 


3,2308 


1,3359 


8801. FCH. TO.T 




25 


1 , 5000 1 


5,0000 


3.4200 


1.0567 


aaOJ* , FT% TO.CH 




26 


2. 0000 


5.0000 


3=5865 


*91302 



15 5 



' TABLE p^24 

PRESCHOOL INTERPERSONM. PROBLEM SOLVING TEST 
^SPONSE DISTRIBUTION FORs SPAN^Stt-DOMINANT CHILD:^^^ 



VARIABLE 

REL.GL. % 
H^I .GOAL 
SUB* GL. % 
SUB^GOAL 

rPREL 
DKRNRS 

MPHYSOL 

PIEASE1S 
LOANS 

FAias 

THADEX 
ArJTHINTS 

FIN A'iLES 
ilANAFE'^ 
^k^ . % 

PHVaOL 
FORCES 

QAflAGE % - 
COHMANDSi 



N 


MII^'HUM 


7b 




75 


0, 




uoooo 


75 


0. 


1 5 


1*0000 


75 


0 


37 


1 on no 


75 


0* 


6 0 


1 on on 


f J 


n 


7i 


0. 


75 




75 


0* 


75 


0* 




U a 


75 


0. 


75 


0. 


75 


0. 


75 


0- 


7 6 


0 

w ■ 


75 


0. 


75 


0. 


75 


0. " : 


75 


0. 


75 


0. 



7fe ^0, 







a Til "^O^W 


6^0000 


2* 3200 


1 A7Tfi 


1*0000 


• 1 6000 




3.0000 


1* 6667 


77flC A 


' 1 * 0000 


• £i \J \J \J \J 




3*0000 


1 • £ |J O r 




1.0000 


* *f 3 J J J 


- 50332 


9 . 0000 




1*4689 


1 * 0000 


rt nn nn 

* o \J u y y 


* 4 U269 


7* 0000 


1 1 fi 7 

J • 1 Q Q / 


1 * / 1 y Q 


J ■ W W W W 


1 • O 5 J J 


1 . 3353 


i n n A A 


.30667 


.46421 


1 * 0000 


*53333 ^1 


*22621 


1 .0000 


,40000 


*49320 


1 . 0000 


*20000 


.40269 


* m \t\J \J \J 

0 ■' 


* 1 o 0 b / ^ ^ 


.39227 


1*0000 


9 ^ ^ W W W 




0* . 






1,0000 ^£' 


1 1 i Q ^ ^1 
• 1 J J J J ^1 


* 1 1 547 


1*0000 


/ *jjjjj 


. ^2621 


1 . nnnn 


i 1 5 T T 4 


. 1 1 547 


1 nnnn 


* 1 Uq Q / 


. 3 1 077 


1 nnnn 


* 4 U U 00 — 1 


. 1 9728 


3,0000 


.62667 


.86639 


1 .0000 


.3«667 


*47911 


1 . 0000 


• 16000 


, 36907 


1", OOOn 


,26667 -1 


.16219 


1*0000 


.93333 ^1 
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TABLE." D-25 

.1 

.BTLINOUAL OYNTAX ME:;A8UF^E::-ENGL:i:SH . (BSM-E) 



R F S F ' □ ^l 3 E^^^i 1 S T R TDD T T 0 N I'" OR 1 T H I R D B R A II E 

i f EM l-^i;::Rr;EN T GE CaRF^ECr PEi:RCENT 

HUhBER RESPOHSE, NO REBPONSE 

.1 :L()0.0 0*<i 

^ B6.7 0,0 

6 (n-^ 30) 66.7 ' ^ 0.0 

(rr 30) 53.3 ^ 0*0 

a (n- 30) 73.3 ■ 0.0 

(n- :^0) 66.7 ' 0.0 

1 I <rv^^^ 30) 93.3 

\Z. <ri- 30) 16*7 0.0 

:l ^} O-i- 30) 70.0 0*0 

15- (n- 30) S6.7 ■ 0.0 

16 90.0 ^ 0.0 

i;^' (n- 30) 80,0 ■ 3.3 

i;;^ •n- 30) 96.7 . . 0.0 

J V Ui- 30 > ■ 1 00.0 0.0 

70 ! 30 ) ' 93 .3 - 0 . 0 

? ( ! : ^ 3 0 9 6 0. 7 ' 0 0 

/ 7 r r 30 ) 30 . 0 - . 0*0, 

7 0. ■ n ■■ 30 ) 90 . 0 ' .0.0 



) 



imLE D-26 

c: MrJi'i.-p ruriL oRnuPiNG <i;':ngl:i:bh yEi:F;:sxQN) 



!--n:!s!? ui;v ij:;:T 91,11 i: ON 



K:i:Ni:ii:;:F;:GARTi:i;N 



h rnj/iBpn' 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN SCORING: 



TWi;) 
i - 0 ;i; N IS 



ON Hi: 
'(;):i;nt 

00.0 



NO 
0 . 0 



NO 

RES PON 8 

0*0 



EKLC 
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3*a 



0.0 



6.0 



80 . e 



o;o 



0.0 



0 . 0 



A ^6 



65 * 4 



0.0 



O . 0 



0*0 



0 , 0 



>8 . 



0*0 



4 * 6 



tabu::: d-27 ■ 
c; c) N c E p I [..I H 1... c; \m II i-^' :i: n o i i;- n g l. i s i -i g i;:: r e :i; o n ) 
i-'FBPiiN'jH i:i:i:bTR:i:BijT:i,QN FORt 

N - 27 



FIRST oRADi::; 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN SCORING i 



i rr hi ^'1 [INFER 



PiliNTB 

0.0 



ONE 

PG :!:nt 

:L 00 . 0 



,00.0 



NO 

FD :i;ntb 

0.0 



0 ,0 



NO 

REBpONai::; 

0.0 



0 . 0 



0 . 0 



:L 00 . 0 



p . 0 



0 . 0 



0*0 



4 . I 



7.4 



0,(3 



37.0 



0 . 0 



;l. 4 . 8 



0 f u 



'4.:L 



U 4^ U 



9 . 3 



0.0 
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TABLE J, 



28 



( : 0 N f:: i:- 1 ' ] 1. 1 a i i j h u u p ;i: n b i i:;: n g l, j: i-i u k: r b :i: o n ) 
'^''ONKi' D Mn pr'Uj'f i:oM- i-ai-^t becond grade 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN SCORING: 



1 NTS 

0 4^ 0 



OHE 

PC) j:nt 
;l 00 * 0 



NG 

F'G :i;ntb 



0 t 0 



NO 

f^i:::bpi:)N8I:; 

0*0 



0 . 0 



;l 00 *o 



:L 00 * 0 



0.0 



0 * 0 



0*0 



0.0 



00 . 0 



0 ♦ 0 



Ot 0 



0*0 



t;-> * .... 



0 tO 



4 . 8 



0 , 0 



n , n 



s 



0 . 0 



f-i iVr ft 



7,4 



0 t 0 



0. 0 



4 . 1 



0 , 0 



ERLC 



17... 
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rmLE D-29 

C 0 M C E PTU f) L S J R C) IJ P 1 N 0 < H N (}) L. I B hi U E R B 1 ON) 

Ji I.' I RI i:' . nON FDR J THIRD ORADi:;: GEORGIA 

' N ^'^^ 24 



Eh' MUMRI- R 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN SCORING: 



rwo 
PC) imt;;; 

0,0 



□ne;: ; 
po :i:nt 

100,0 



NO NO 
POINTS REaPONBE;; 



0,0 



0 ,0 



0,0 



:l. 0010 



0 , 0 



0 , 0. 



0 . 0 



,■00,0 



0 , 0 



0 , 0 



0 , 0 



4.2 



0,0 



t ) i::' r\ 

f I f 



0 . 0 



0 . () 



0 . 0 



4.2 



B3 



1 6 . 



0*0 



0 , 0 




1 '/ . 
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TABLE D^3o 



6,h 



.=ruH^ ■ 1^:' I I'LuM . roN tor; iHxfe. Gi-^Dcr Maryland 



N 



:^ 0 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN SCORING i 
Ui(= ONi;:: ^ NO NO 

0 1 \.\ T u p 0 j: n r " 1:1 1; n j s r e s F' 0 Nji 1::; 



L 00.0 



0.0 



0,0 



1 00 .0 



0 * 0 



:l 00 , 0 



0 * () 



0 * 0 



0.0 



b 0 . 0 



20,0 



0 ^ 0 



90 . 0 



;[ V ^ 0 



0 . 0 



40 , 0 



0 <■ 0 



EKLC 



i 
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■ TABLE ^-31. 
SAY AND TELL (ENGLISiSH OR SRAhjxSt-C UERSIGN) 
I-: £ S P Q N S i;- n I S T R I B U J 1 a N C) R t T H 1 R B G R A tit MARYLAND 



;i: . pen(:;;i;l 



RE Fa; EN T g{[u:i;ng 

CORRECT RESF^'ONBS 



F'ERCfilNT 

NO REBP'ONSE 



Mr, mi:; 
color 

SHAPF' 

HA . 'icTAL. ,w. 

FUN(:Ti:(i.M 

/' ■ ' . 

A N in FIE R OBJECT 
F-OR, FONCT I DM 

ATCiii I TIONAL 
INF OF^MAT I ON 



:F 00*0 



r. t!' 



■1 00,0 



r 



* 4c' 



TO 0.0 V 



0,0 
0,0 
6.7 
0*0 
0.0 

0.0 

0,0 



ERIC 



: CI..AS3 

coi_nR 

F Mf^c T T ny 
^- M i f B r r% 

'Mi i'llYb [Liil . 

I MiNRiMri AR nv] Ti:; 
r if-r-iM-riT njii:. 



96.7 
;L3.3 

5a^.7^ 

4 0 . 0 
0 * (> 

9 0 0 



0 * 0 

0 # 0 
0 * 0 
0.0 
0 . 0 
0.0 



163 



1 y 



0 . 0 
(> ^- 0 



, . TABLE Q_32^;:, ; 

'.UlSFipAL FLUENCY ( ENiM.. JiBi?- QFi! SPANXpiC yERSj;t)N ! 
RESF''(:}.NBE- i:ir;;TR:i;BUT;raN fori KiLNriERCARTEN 

' ^' ' ' • i ' ' ' 

ND-, OF EXAffi'LES ' 
.; ' ' ' . STANDARD ^ 

- „ MEAN ' ' „ TrtyiATION ^ ' 



T.. ani:mal:^ 
t:i;.u Miif#':^ , 



3,7 

4,0 



2.3 
:l .3 



PERCENT 
HP RESF'JSNSE 

. 0,0 

o.o- 
0,d 



■- - . TABLE *D-33 • , ■ ^ 

UERBAL I'-LUEMCY ai-NCLiaH OR^HPANTBH UERB1;QN) 



RLaPONBE iKiISTR IBUTJ:^ FOR J \ 



f:i;r8t orade 



T,r , ,Ti-!rN/f'; 



ERIC 



'0 



mi;: AN 

4.5 

„ 4 4 



NO, OF EXj^MFLEy ' "'■ t 

biandard 
i:iev:i;at:i:pn 

2". 1 

i 

;u 5 ' 

:L «3 . 



6- 



\ • 164 



1 7 



FLRCENT ^ 
NO RESPONSE 

7.4 ^ 

CO 

o/o * 



. ■ tarle: d-34 

^ ■ ■ 

UEP^lBAL FLUr-NCY ( ENOLTSH OR SPANJISH VEFIIfiSION ) 



■ i 

• :i; . A^ltMALB 

. nam,: ':, . 
;i;u, toy;;; „ ' , 



SECOND GRADE 



N 2 7 



NO, OF EK AMPLE S 

, STfVNDAFili 
MEAN * ^ 4 ' DEUIATION 



6,4 
3*8 



:l, , 8 
;l .5 
1 ♦S 
1 ♦ (;J 



PERCENT ■ 

NO res^^onse;: 

0.0 
0*0 
0.0 
0.0 



TABLE D-35 , 
UEF^BAL FLUENCY (ENGLISH OR SPAN I SH UEllsiON) 
• F;:EaPnNSE BISTL I BUTTON FOFU TFFFRD grade GEORGIA 



I :r . ] H iNij^-- Tn. j:"A f 



NO. or" i:;;xamplj:;:b 

BTANDAF^Ii 

mi:::an Di:::u:i:AT:i:aN 

6.8 . ' ■ 1,7 

T . 0 . , ■ ■ :i. . ()_ 



J : ■ 

PERCENT 

NO RESPONSE 

0,0 
0,0 



ERIC 



17.:; 

165 



V 



. TABLE D-36 . . 

ut;:Ri;*Ai,. FUJii-Mcn (enolxsh m Spanish uersion) 



RESF-ON!;!K i;itbtr;i:but;lon fofu 

I 



THIRD GFilADE 



n . THING';; fat 
XT I * NAi-ii;:';:- 

1'^. TO>;:i 



MEAN 
6.2 



NO,^ OF tiMMFLFS 

BTANDARD 
nEVIATION 

. ' 2t3 

2,1 

w 

> ;l. . 5 



MARYLAND 



PERCENT 

NO RESPONSE^ 

0,0 

.0 ♦ O , • 
0,0 . 
k 0 . 0 



» f 



r 



ERIC 



17 

ree - 



, • " ■ -TABLt:/ p-37 

VERBAL MKMORY- (MSCfi) • (ENALISH OR SPANISH ..VERSION) 

RESPONSE d.:i;stf^:i:but'i;qn Fmi kiniier(3arten 



1 , i:ti:;;m , . 

1, ,TnY-diiH:rR ■L :i:ght 
.? * !;if;y.,.L ■tiARK - cnAT 

^.AinER- CQLPR- -F-UNNYV 
■■■TOriAY ' 

4, ARnuNn ^;u;;:cAUBE■■UNI:lE 
■■Nl:::'v'f"R 



1 ,TnY-CHATR'-l.,IGH'S» 

2 , DDL! i:i ARK •■ COAT 

3 -.Ar TER- i;:i)LI)R. EUNNY 

TODAY • tT. 

4 .ARC) UN D IBECAUBE - UNDER 

••NE^'ER, 



i: 1 



f OK'r 



NUMBER OE 
4 3 . 


WORDS F 

2 


iEPEATEI 

J. 




CORRI 
SEQUI 


ENCE 


0 

0 

SB , 


83 
79 


0 
17 

. 0 


4 
0 

0 • 


8 
0 

0 


88 
92 


% 
% 
% 


46 


42 


4 


4 


0 


83 


% 


4 


Mci c;;arthy bcq¥ 

3 2 , 


iE 

i 


0 


NO 

RES PI 


QfiBE 


0 
0 
67 


83 
75 
'29 


0 
21 . 
0 


4 
0 
0 


8 . 

0 

0 


4 
4 
4 


% 
% 
% 


46 ' 


.29 




4 


0 


4 


% 




CRED :i; T 


FOR PARTS OF 1 


fHE £5 


TORY 





PART 



ONE POINT 



TWO POINTS NO RESPONSE 



BOB 

ri:RM M-F-ii ru[< i. i:;i" irR^ 

\\\ ViM Lr:TTn"Rv: 



FOB 
Ul i NI. 

'\\\) % 

.1 0 ^ UOt'hV. ' 
i. I , UQhr.r/ 



sih 

!■•• "! i. 



i rvR !i V " 

r"ARl::.!- 

Ki;;;ri ur- 



fT P R' 



9:1. * 7% 
91 .7 
91 ,7 
37.1:;- 
50.0 ^ 
79 . 2 
^41.7 
62.5 

,20.8 



4.2% 

■ -4-72: 

5g^3 

\. 6 J7 
54.2 

:l. 2 * 5 

75.0 
62.5 



4.2 
4*2 
4*2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4 ,2 
4 . 2 
4 2 
4.2 




ERIC . 



L 



/ : TABLE "D«38 \ ^ 

^jEfu^fA..^Emny cmsca) ciiufj(3LisH or Spanish yfeRSiaN) 



FIRST GRADE 



V .T<,Tn;;M 

! .TOY CHi^^TR -LTD I- IT ^ 
::^tinLI . DARK ; COAT 
:^.AFTFI^n:Ol.nR M"njNNY 
-TODAY 

4*ARriLifin ■Bi': cAusi^ -uNrii:::R 

■ " Nl-- MPk 



1 . TOY - CHAIi^-LIGl lT , ■ 

2 .POL ! DiM-l. COAT 

-TOO AY 

4 . AROiJNn vm^caubf-undf; I- 



4^ *--nF R i^f u^i|-;4i---.:{::: im ^.aa li^ 

:%TF"PH :.r"u^;i !■ rF i/IDHi^'N 
= TFRfY f.rv;: 0 FOR ' F i Tl: RU 

^ ,POB UiVFK Uin • n ][\\a ■ 

, BnH HHiiF ^M^- n ^ " . . ^ 

BOB :N:-iRI':!- ' ;k 

. .Hi iH. :' ! f; rn-'' i .1- ^"T^ '^^ 

! I , lAF:F'i-r! . ! i-^iNI-FM FOF 







" ' ^^^^^^^ 








NUMEER OF 


uoRDS refIati:::!;! 




CORRECl' 


4 


" 3 


" ' I 


0 


SEQUENCE 


0 




Q 4 M. 




iOO %' 


.0 






4 


96 % 


er 


19 


0 0 


0 


. S9 % ^ 




22 


■9:i,5 : : 4 

7 


0 


85 % 




MC . CARTHY SCORIn: 




NO 


4 






0 


RESF'ONSE 


0 


* 

96 ' 


" 0 . A 


0 


0 % 




^ m 


11 0 




= 0 .% 


74 


22 


4 0 


0 


'0 . % • 


52 


26 


15 7 


0 


0 




CRii-Dj:! 


i UR F'ARTS OF Tl- 


f 

IE BJL 


)RY 






TWq POINTS 


NO 


RESPONSE 














■ 


... 3,7%: ... . 




: 7U% . 










7.4 






3,7 




7.4 






59,3 




7.4 






55 * 6 




7*4 




.■4.:i, 


IB, 5 




7.4 






63.0 




/" . 4 7 




40./ 


a:U9- 




7.4 




i . 5 


;l. 1 ,1 • 




7.4 






i:i^,3 




7.4 




/ 33 *Z ^ , 


59.3 . 




/■ . 4 



. .. - .^^ 




g,^' ■ [, . TABLE D-39 

VERBAL MEMDRV <MSCA) (ENOLMSH OR SF'AN:tBH UERSION) 

*Ri;:KppNmt iri:ii!TR:i;BUT:i;oN forj second gradeu 



'I /roY-criAin^-LiGirr . 
;',nnL!„ imRK -coAT i . 

L 3 . AF TER -COLOR f-UNMY ' 

TODAY 

4 . ARao^a^ BE DAUeii^- UNDER 
■NEUER 



I. ..TuY-r;;hV!:R LinilT 
2 = Oil LI, 'DiiRKrCDAT 
AFTER ■CGLm;i -EUWi!Y 
TnOAv 

4 , Ah^nLND- DECAUSI::: - iJ^iDER 
MEyER 






NUMBER or- 


WORDS 


REPEATED 




U 1 \ l\ 1,,, I 


4 


is 


2 


;l. 


0 


. SEaUENCE' 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


100 % ' 


0 


96 


4 


0 


0 


;i.oo % 


96 




0 


0 


0 


'7% % 


67 




/ 


4 


0 


b3. % 




HC CAR THY SCORE 




NO V. 


4 




2 


i 


0 


RESRONBE 


0 


00 


0 


0 


0 


0 X 


0 


96 


4 


0 / 


0 


, 0 % 


70 




0 


0 . 


0 


0 % 


59 


19 


19 


4 


0 


0 % i 



0 * 

n ... 

J. I 



I . • 1 CU'Y part 



TFRH U'-R p ^iR TR ' I RR: 
ru"'B WALK TNG TD ::n i;)RR 
BOB woman 
URIND :-\ Ehl LETTERS 
UDh nn; fLITRD V % . . 

t^np rarrrur 

LRif^ P rrT^Rl! 'JR ^l./RTTRR' 

■ uiqmah ^i•ih^JRRu rob 



CREDIT FOR PARIS OF" THi::; BTGRY 

ONE POINT TWO Joints no response 



92.6 ^ 
22.2 
66.7 

B 1 . 5 
59.3 

66.7 ' 
77 

1 4 . 

m^6 




EKLC 



i 



/ 



• TABLii D-4.0 , 

MEI-^BAL MEMORY <M8CA) . (ENGLISH OR SPANISH WEFs'SION) 

Y . ' ^ ' ■ ■ - 

RESPONSfr DXfrrRlBUTION F"Ofn THIRD GF^ADE GEORGIA 

■ ■ • ■ . N 24 ■ ■ 



) * NUMBED^; ii¥ WCmi:iS F^EPEA'IJD C0FI;RECT 

T. !:TFH , . . 4 Z '2 I ^ 0 SEiiQUENCE 

1. /rOY "CHA IR I .TOHT' 0 :l,00 0 ^0* 0 100 % 

:?,riOI.J.. DARK Gt:)AT 0 _ -lOO , 0 0 ,0 100 % 

3:ArrER CDLJIR- rUNNY 100 0 , 0 0 ^ 0 96. % 

. TQDAY . > 

^ ARDUnn Ki CAUBE -UNrFnt 79 13 4 - 4 0 79 % 

■ f!r:ur-R - ■ ' . .'■ ' ^ 



m CAFn'HY scqrih: ■ no 

1 0 RESPONSE 



V . \ [r{ m^x VH 0 t oo ^ 0 ' ^'"'--Q^ 0 0 % 

2 , nO!. L -DARK nOAT 0 iOO - 0 O" 0 0 % 

, AFTK'R nOLjlR 96 4 K O "0 0 % 
< (J u H V ^ m ' 

4 /^^R^1UND -]RI:::(-AU"h^^^ 63 , 25 ' B ^ 4 0 OX 

... -NriMER ' / ■ - . - - ^ < ^ = . " 



i HRY 



^CRiii:i:i:i:T 

ONE POINT 



PARTB am THE 
TWO POINTS 



BTORT 
NO RESPONSE 



A. UlIND BI J- W LR T 1 l::.R^;. 
/.BOB ^HOii H-ri" " ^ ^ . " 

, BnV\ U-^^=. r:r,RI".! 111. 
9 PQH 1' ! II Ul ■ !. R i l i- 
I : . , UlLliir^iN WA'". I lAI-'l ■ V 
! : JAlUT'lAiJ ril.iWRR!i 



3 / ^ 5 

66 * 7 

J" * ^ i 
54*2 
. 70.8 

83 ♦ 3 

3 7 I 1:j 



0*0 
0,0 
62*5 
33*3 

45 * B 

1 6 ♦ / 

d9 ,2 



<) . 0 

0.0 

0,0 

0*0 

0.0 

0*0 

0,0, 

0 * 0 

() * 0 

0*0 



1/ 



ERIC 



IK 



170 



I ■ TABLE n^4i 

uii;:F;;BAL' memop^y (mbca) (enqlj:sw or sf-'ANTSH uerskin) 



1'^ B s i ON 8 E i:i :i !■! 1 R :i: e n r :i: a n f ■ o h ; 



!. . 1 uY -CH(;kI:R- I., I GUT. 
v . OOl.l.. -linRK COAT 
;;S,AI r If: R -COL. (;iR" FUNNY 
-TODAY ' 

4.Ar'0f;iNr' i;!i;-r;Ausi;::-;UNi;ii::;R 

NEUER 



C 



nrr ;:!kvi:R 1. 1:0111 ^ 

. DQLL DhR:K COAT 

^ ARTi-n- ruLor':-ruNhrr 



m for; 


T MIR 1:1 


GRADE 


MARYLAND 












NUMBER OF 


WORDS 


REFEATED 


' r n i^' r»' r r v 


4 3 


2 


1 


0 


SEQUENCE 


0 ■ 97 


3 


0 


0 


'100 % 


0 93 




0 


0 


inn y 

J. UU /m 


97 .3 


. 0 


0 


0 


' B7 % , 


'90 


0 


0 


0 


93 % 


MC LfARTHY BCD RE 




NO 


-A 3 


2 




0 


REsr-ONSiii: 


0 ... -a 97' 


3 . 


0 


0 


■ '0 % 


1!) ■ 93 . 


7 


0 


0 


0 % 


B3 i7 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 % 


87 iO ' 


3;* 


0 


0 


0 % . 



r ] 



roH'Y PAP 



i m ^ 

CREDIT FOR PARTS QF THE BTQRY 
ONE POINT " TWO POINTS NO RESPONSE 



^^PRfr MH'-i:i FOR Buh 

n;-Rh nr.RD i-tir uioman 

... i^'h - Rn (;iR I R ; TRK' 



. RM LRT •m::R;- 

- N ■'}' ■^: M i'.JT RIi ■ - . . " 
.1 hjA^^ r.:,RrR!.i!, 
iTTNR^r ir Ri- n !iR L.R : ; ■ 




1 00.0% 

96.7 
1. 00.0 

. 7 T 



6 A 



7 



0 

" 3 
d 

4 3 
;l 6 , 7 
26.7 
33 « 3 

;i. 0 . 0 

73.3 
3 6 , 7 



0% 

3 
0 

0-^ 
3- 



0*0;; 

■0.0 

0.0 

0*0 

0 . 0 

0.0 

0 » 0 

0,0 

0 . 0 
0 . 0 
0 . 0 



o ■ 



.... TABLET 13.42 

ARi'i COORiri: NATION (ENGLISH PR BPANIBH MERSmN) 



Rf"^:;r'ON.<:'r' rug! i-ti;«UT'[QN- fori ; 



KINDISRGARTEN 



"v.i ■;)r :i.Nb 



••;;(.; OF'; I::: 

■y 

- o , 

4 



1-1 Oi'w-'!. 



' 1 1 



Hi.; CAiiniir 



3*05 
' 0.0 

3.85 

7.69 
34.62 
26.92 
23.08 

0.0 



30,77 
23.4)8 
30.77 
1*5.38 




ERCENT NO 
RESPONSE 
. 0,0 



0,0 



:AiM;^!ir P!vff'|;;;ri.;I:.j;i hand 



J 



0;N^ 26), . 

r 



3. 85 

26>92 
53* 85 

^ 3.85 
3.85 
19.23 
73*08 



0*^0 



0*0 



0 . 0 



172 



0,0 
0.0 

23.08 
26.92 
23,08 
ii^, 38 



0 . 0 
0 , 0 
■ 3,i:!5 
:l.9, 24 
15, 3 S 
23 : OK 

23.. os;; 



'o.di 



iBLE 



D-43 



ARM CbrjRDINATlttN (E- NO/L .i: SH OR SF-ANIBH VERS'ltON) 



^FIRST GRADE; 



iLOkU, 

6 
-J 
4 



PERCENr Rl 



22,22 

7 * 4 :l. 
37.04 
:I.S,52 
3,70 
0,0 



■ONSli: RERtJt-NY NO 

resf'Dnse; 

. 0,0 



B\ ■ ;V-' CATCH ^^.iMI:- ■ ' 

■ . . ' ] rA i lHE-'. UhB CAUCHT 

S 
n 



n ^::.iuGfiT pjv!:::Fi:::!::Ri;::o mamd. 



9 



: . [ I H 1..! r . n r J ; I |:- f: r [■< e 'u I- 1 1 '-i H D 



,85 

22,22 
7,41 



:l,4,Bl 
<s3 ,33 
29,63 



J. 4 , a ;i. 
23,93 

J. 

40 , 74 



0 , <) 

J 

0.0 



ii5 



1 71 



0 , 0 
*5 ^ /'O 

"7 . 4 .1. 



0 ^ 0 

'A , 70 

\y < 4 i 

l :i : :i i 

1 4 . a J 



D-44 



.^iRM CnOFa'iINATION (ENGLrSH OR SF-'ANISH UERSXQN) 



N 27 



SECOND GRADE 



4 

.3 



PERCENT RESPONSE 



37 ♦04 
:L 1 * 1 1 
11*11 
11*11 
18»52 

0*0 
i 1 * 1 1 

0 .0 



PERCENT NO 
REepONSE 
0 ♦ 0 



i\ T I HEB BAH HaI iGH 1 



TR A I i ( : M U i^; i f i R IK \- E H K I!: ii 1-1 A N D 



' ■ A I J G hi r ' M 0 M - p R E r E R F-: i::; i:i hi a n l j 



4B. 15 

14*8 1 
14*81 



23*93 
18*^2 

25*93 
29. 63 

25 * 93 
2S* 93 
14*8 1 
33 * 33 



0*0 



0 * 0 



() ^ 0 



CO 
3 * 70 

I a* u2 

33 . 33 
2S*93 

I I i i 1 

/' ^ 4 1 



() * 0 



() ♦ 0 



0.0 



ARM CaORin'NATION (BNCLISH OR 3F'"'AN;i;SH MERSitON) . 

[■iEi^'ONiv.i::.. DiSJRimrriQH- FQKi THJRD GRADE ^ GEORGIA 

PERCEHT REttPONaK PERCENT NO ' ", 

1:^1; i■:l,)l),•J!-l^l^ RESPCfNSE .. 

sunRi;: - 0,0 

66*67 ' . ^ - 

. ■ . ■ .-. ■ " , • ■ A. 17 , ■ : . , 

^' 4 ' ■ . . . 16 ,6 7 J 

A _ 8,33 ' : 

. , I, ' V ■ 0,0:, 

. iiM rrMFr; -ijAG caught ' . - ■ ' .0,0 ' . 

■.yi , , 'a ■ . ' .' 83*33 . : . 

V"' ■ • 2 ■ ■ .;i,fl,67 • 

I. " - 0*0 - ■ ■ 

0 . 0.0 ' ■ ■ ^ 

I: HloG r A 11 hi I r rM::;!:;:rn:rRFU-''% li AND ' . 0,0 

4 . - ■ . 41 .67 ' I " 

' ' ■ , 7 ^ ' ' 79. :I,7 

■ ' . . ' I. 70.83 • , 

';>^ 7^!^: 7'4;' B.33 

- . :.:7i.in|lf rU 7i i AiH' 1.7V R i;:7 i A N U - ' . 0,0 , ^ - 

7 7 , 50,00 , ■ . . 

'29. 17 " ' ■ . 

I . ■ :l7.,;vi0 ., 

r)( 7- :.::4)' — , 8,33 ' 7 , 

•■ .-., i!;r i ; 7r7'::' / ' ■ . ' - 

; 71 !■ '■■71 ' 7 ' , 0-0 

, ' ' i,',0 . , 

"1 * ' , ,;j ,:j . ■ 

7 ■ . jy...l7 \ , 

;^ 77i5o33 . ■ . ? 

_ J.7,:jO 



'r 7i 7> 

1.:/ . 



ERJC ' 7 



-^ARH CnDKlJlNATJDN (ENGLISH OF? SF^'AN'IBH MER'SION) 



RK<ir'i;)hin^ ' n i s i r i bi rr ;i on tor,? 



THIF?D GRADE 



mRYLMJD 



N ^« 30 



•ii jMf;!.; if) 



X 



PERCENT FilSSF^-ONSE" 



0,0 
10, 00 
0,0 

:l.3,33 
• 0*0 
0,0 
0 , 0 



PERCENT NO 
RESF^'ONSfE 
0,0 



66*67 \ 

10*00 I 
0.0 



50.00 

;L6*67 
6.67 



43*33 
36 * 67 

::l:6.o.o 

:lo*00 



0.0 



0 * () 



0*0 



7 



■Pi- ! ! H\' 



i I .^^ I R y 



1 s 

176 



0,0 
131,33 
40, 00 
1 ill* 67 
20.00 
3 » 33 
<?) , (') 7 



0 . 0 
0.0. 
i 0 , 00 
3 3*' 3 3 
26. ,:7^' 
20.00 
3 , .;)3 



'0 . 0 



0*0 



ERIC 



rii^'iui A ;Ci1:i:i.ri . U:[nI/iL;i:3h c)R#sPANiaH uersion) 
' :'nH*-;i: iv;:*-' i^riKiirvioN for;. . KiNDERaARTEN , ; 

* 

. ■ . , N . ^ 26 



' - ilAM f\m BOm PART 

jiiiDY r-ART ■ rr:;i;::f;;i-,NT. i"N drawj;no 

■ ' ' " ' \00>0 

r y: ■ ' IOO..X) , , 

. n : i- .1:.: I ^ ' - :LO(i . 0 



1 

^ 17 7 




ERIC 



j- A CHIIJ:! <t^N05LIBH ■ or SPANISH UERSION) 

. " N 27 



- - ^y -pCi:TCmT 0!- CHILDREN 

hom- Pmr ' prebent :tN drawing 



6 



AKr^:-^ AND lli^iNn-:; ; / , 92, A 



^ :r ; \ / . . %$nLE DM9 ' _ 

'^if;:aw-a "Ch:i:lij*f <ENGL;i:gi+ or 'sp?iNi:shr uerbion) 
^ - I- 



jl ' , ■ Pti::RCENt GF^ CHILDREN 
^■^ ^ . HA^l ND BODY PART - ^ 

RGDY PART . PRFBFNT DF;:'AW I NG 

"4 

MeM[) . ' ' ^ ' J. 00.0 

MA I P . " 8^,2 

"'S ^ = - ^ ' :uoo . 0 ' ^ 

■ /i.^p , : ^ ■ "92,6 

f \n \iil . ^ ' SB .9 



96 . 3 



vn ' r !p,M/i [r n.^L ^ / ' ■ 0.0 



TABLE D-50 * . , 

DFiAW -A CH n.D (ENGLISH OR SPANISH UERSION) 
npONaE irctrPFsTBUTJON FORI,' ' THIRri GRADE GfiQRGIA 



DDOY PART 



11,:, Ti;- 
t Vi n 



mi 



. 1- 



if'ERCENT DF CITILDREN' 
■HAUING .Bt)IiY PART 
PRESENT IN ti RAWING 



iOO.O 
9^5. a 

1 00,0 
95 , 8 

100.0 

.58*3 



1.00.0 



95 .8 
95.8 



0. 0 



; , ■ ■ ^ . J '. y. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

•,■ ^ ■: ■ • TABLE D-51 ■ \ ' ; ' • ; • 

■* . DI^W h"J;;H;!L1i (EN[3LIBH or aF'ANisJ-l UEyyjIDN) ■ 

'^'::M;iivnij;;;r 1.1 ; ;:rTirrt;aJT uir'i FDR,: th:i:rd .iteA]t;iti; . Maryland 

N 29 ■ ' 

■ t 

ri;;^rdf:nt df' children . 
. . ^ haUj^o body part 

■ iKinv pAR^i" , h-Fi:i;:si;::NT in drawing . ' ... 

iiJf^^! - . " 100.0 ^ 

^ -'''^ ' f \ / ^ 1 00.0 ' 

r 

* 

: I r^'i^'M ^ ^ ^ iOO * 0 

'-■n;; ;^r<r hhMu:^ . " ; ^ ioo^o ^ ■ ^ ^ 

i 0^: /if-»u !■!:;; ;! 00 . 0 ^ . 



ft. 
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jmi.E D-5:2 

i EG CDCmnm'T LBHiEmL ISH OR SPANISH UEK'fi tON) 



!^F^:;i-;:w:-.i;: o : «;trtbut3:dn for; 



KJNDERGAF^TEN 



/ 
/ 

•/ / 



OR fiORI::: STEPS (2 p rs ) 
'2 A %U,.i-:VK 1. PT') 

, WAI-K ilN T IPTOP 

^1 UR hilRi: jiJTPPBf 2 PTi;;) 

;^ 4 ::n i:;PB( :i ft ) 
0 i t;;. 



PER CI::: NT RFSPONSE 

95 ♦ a 
" 0 . 0 
4.2 



0,0 
4.2 
95.8 



/ // . , . 

FE^CEJtS[ NQ^ RESPONSE 



.uu^v \^\.m ^STRAinHT line 
0 r--T^:^ 

. c ;^ 3! I PIS: 

S .:VT ANrr;NG Or^ G H li:; Iv T □ U T 
LO H€C OR h0m.(2 PVS) 

s - y I 1"' i" 

.fi'.si; ' PR ■ N'^ 
s i 'T ;;; 
prr 

■I PT . 

0 pT^; 



0,0 



95.8 
0,0 
4.2 



66 . 7 
25.0 
8 . 3 



70.B 
20. -8 
4.2 



87.:^ 
4,2 
0 i. 0 
4.2^ 



0,0 



0,0 



4.2 



ERIC 



.' !j r; COORD Jii^iin rrw Spanish' UERSiiDN) ' 

'iJ.Fimtil CilBTRilBUTION FOR^ '^ / ""THIRD Ol^iADE MARYLMID 



f-i:;:RaENT. Ri:n8i'n:)NSi:;; percent no^resfomse 

OR hOR!: STEV--rr rr^n ■ ::U)o*o : 

2 - I :> iTPBCl P f ' j 0,0 ' ^ ^ ^ 

c- l^' ! i; " - 0 * 0 ^' ■ ' 

iv/^f.:. Mr; Lij^i T j RTui::. ' . o>0^^^^'^- 

iik nORi:: sti::;F'^;U i tb) . 0.0 

^ 2 r :ni-:R:;(;!. pt^ ■ 0.0 ■ 

^) ! i i^: \, :loq .0 

bi.:>,::/i:(K. v^TRAlGHT LINP - = ' ■ ^ u*0 

::'i-y'^\ . LOO.O 

;i PT . " 0.0 ^ ■ -/ ^ 

0 ^ ! "j ^ = \' ^ . 0 . 0 

lAih-UO liiJ HNp ;■ QUT ' ^ 0.0 

* I . i:ip mur|;;^2 p : -:n . 93.3 , 

^ :^-'> HEc ( L p I :? ■ . ^6.7 

7 . 

I j', i J ! 1 1 r I (;■. i; J r ■ 0 f 1 1 P r: F- ( J i s r , ■ ()^ 0 

I J I ;p MOPi A P ; s ) ^ loo . o : 

' \ sp-::( I. pT; ' 0.0 . , / 

^ !-^^' pm^;' ' ■ 0*0 , . . ; 

■ u .L , '1^ i } ■ ' ' 0*0 

, i • ' P ■ ;lj,00 . 0 , 

/ \ ' ' . 0 . 0 

1 P: ^ ^'0.0 
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. I mil: D-54 

PMf'U,, nriJU-IRUATlUN UHt^CKLi:ST (POCLs. FORM DC). 



Ri- ;^pciN;.i':; i; i h i n i: lu; i i on rnii; ; 



K LNDER3AF^TEN 



26 



■ 




6 


5 










/ 


0 > o 


0 , 0 . 




■■vnc rABir 


0*0 


<) , 0 






- ) , c- 


0,0 


0.0 




0 . 0 


. 7.7 


AT rENT'i uir; 




0,0 


0*0 


i-i'..' 1 .1. ^'1... 




/ * / 








t 


U * U 


QUICK VO l-F-^^PilND : 


J * 0 




3*B 


A f IF HP 5 U I'lrV liiA T . 


0 - 0 " 


(>* 0 


' 0.0 


;^ I- 1 pr: n 'V ;•;'(• > 


• 0 . 0 


0 . 0 


0 . () 






0.0 


0 . 0 


s , 

i-wiFi i 1 :AP AFFECTED 
I i PI n!'hAN(":P 




0 . 0 


0 . 0 










1 ' 









F'E;Fu:;in;NT or chii;dren 

:i:n ratings categories 

4 3 



PERCENT 
-NOT.. 
p;ATEi:i 



76.? . 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


; :i/S.4 


AJi.4 


3,8 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5.^4 7 


84 .6' 


0 . 0 


^♦0 


0.,0 


:15.4 


80.8 


3'. 8 


0 . 0 

0 . e' 


0.0 J, 5 . 4 
0.0 15.4 


7A.9 


■0.0 




OiO 


:i.S.4 


84 ,6 


0,0 




mo 


g :l, 


73, :l. 


7,7 


0 , 0 


0.0 




80,8 


3.8 ■ 


0 . 0 


0.0 


:!, H , 4 


84. A 


0 , 0 


0.0 


0.0 




76,9 


0 , 0 


0 . 0 


0 . 0 


23. ;l, 


0 , 0 


0 , 0 


6,0 


. 0.0 


:l.oo,0 








1 


i 
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. TABLE D-55- 

itHv?!:;*UAl lUN CHI:::CKLIST (POCL? FORM DCp 



N 



F :i: R 3 GRADE 



^^A \ \h ! iVi- 
J tCT i;uF 



QIC 



PFKCFNT OF GHILDREN 
;i:N^ RATINGB CATEOGFaFB 



0^ 0 

0 . 0 
0 - 0 
. 0 



0 ^0 



^ ■ 



1 . 



0. OV 
14 *B □! *9 



0*0 



> 0 77 . a 



0 . 0 B ;L 



14*8 0*0 0*0 
7^4^ 0.0 
0*0 .0*0 



;l. 4 * 8 
77. ;L:l;*:L 
70 * 4 14 ^ 8 



o * u 



1 :l. 



3 t 7 3 * / 



0 I 0 
0,0 
0 * 0 
7 /4 



0.0 



0 * 0 
0 * 0 
0 . 0 
0 t 0 



PERCENT 

NOV 
' rate: 1:1 



1 i * 1 

I i * ;i. 
:l 1 * :t 
;L 1 * :l 
;L :l . 1 

I I * i 
1 1 . i 
1 1 . :L 
:i. :L . :L 



0 . () i 1 



1 * :L 



AFFECTIJD 



0 - 0 0 * 0 



u f u 



ERIC 



185. 



TABLi;:: d^56 



P'JPTI. imSERUATIDN CHECKLIST (F'OCL> FO^M DC) 



I c E 9 p D N c 1 1 :i: T R 1 b u 7 1 0 N r o \< t 



CI I T! .ij B TESVjHh 




AT n":ii: * I ' !i j I- u ui- T 



0 * 0 

0 * 0 
0.0 " 
J ? 0 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN 
IN RATINGS CATEGORIES 



2.7 



0,0 

7 . 4 



44.4 44*4 



3*7 4B.i 
0.0 29.6 
7.4. 18, S 



7*4 
/ " 
4*8 



/ / * a 
66 # y" 



3.7 8 ;u s 

7.4 77.8 
i 1 ,1 74 * :l. 



3.7 
7.4 
7.4 



;^7*o 

62 # 0 
48* I 22*2 
63*0 il * I 



7*4 
3*7 
1 1 * 1 



7.4 



0 * 0 
0*0 
0*0 
'0 * 0 
0 . 0 
0*0 
0 . 0 
0 vo 

0.0 

0*0^ 
0 . 0 



0*0 

0*0 




O * 0 
0 * 0 



lAMfi iLnP AFFECTED 



V 0 0 ^ 0 



0.0 0^0 "0*0 0 <. 0 0 . 0 1 00 . 0 
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ERIC 



V 
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■ ■ • : TABLF D-57 

1 ■ i I pj; L 0 B B E R A ■) :i of c n t^; K i.„ ;i; s T ■ < p 0 c L 9 F a F< M m;; > 

ISI RIHIJ ) 1:GN I" or J . THIRD _ORAi;it- ' GEORGIA 



pt-rcent dp children 
:i:n ratings cateoories 



Pi i i^uRii,^' ice 



'ERCENT 







7 




5 ^ 




3 


2. 


:l. 


RAT 








i 




\ 


s 
















:I2*3 


/f. 0 - 


^VO.O 


0*0 


0*0 


8,3 


i;f w:i 




■y 0 




75 * 0 


*4 * 2 


4*2 


0*0 


£> , 3 


















U * U 




TAI !<.;,.: I'.,'!-: 




0 


0 . 0 


4,; 2 






4.2 


0*0 


8,3 


ArTPNTI'M- - ■ 


0 


.0 ^ 


0.0 


8.3 


83,3 


0*0 


() . 0 


0*0 


B.3 




(' 


.0 


0.0 


;o* 0 




0*0 


0,0 


0 * 0 


8,3 






^O' 


0 . 0 


4,2 




0.0 


0 . 0. 


0*0 


8,3 


QU ! CK l it Ri -SI-'OND 




. 0 


0.0 - 


4,2 


87*5 


() . 0 


0 , 0 


0*0 


8.3 


A rrrHr : iri:Fr rcui... v 




.0 


0 . 0 


4 .2- 


87.K 


0 . 0 


0 . 0 


0,6 


'a, 3 






. 0 


0 . 0 


4,2 " 


87, S 


0. 0 


0.0 


0*0 


8,3 






^ 0 


0 . 0 


■4 .;;» 

\ 


83 , 3 


0^0 


0.0 


0 * 0- 




-m'" affected 




1 '} 


0 V 0 


0 > 0 


' 1 
0 ,0 


0 0 


0 ■> 0 


0*0. 1 


.00 , 0 
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■ , TABLE D-58 ** 

PDC CHILD R^lTING SCALE (ENGLISH ONLY RATED BY TEACHER)" 
RESPONSE DISTRIBUTION FORs KINDERGARTEN . ; 

TOTAL NUMBER OF RATINGS; 13 ' '. / , 



LENGTH 



OF. TIME TEACWEHn; HAn KNOWN CHILD J 

■<U"8S THAN Mt)NTH , 
ONE-SIX HDNfHS 



SIX-TUELjviE 
MORE" THAN 



MONTHS 
2' MONTHS 





UIELI. TI:^AC 


HER KNOWS CHI 


LD 






^ NOT U 


ELL 

m 

^< THAN AT^LRAG 


L. 




; 




cpMpi:rri;:NCE 

MORL THAN 


- 


■ * 

LESS ' 


|: 


! V L;; ' .X 1.;. 1 ^ 1 1..: 1 


1 1 V { \ j^l l.J L.. 


1 "1 V L.. 1^ M \ • C=, 


A u i-i' 1 

11 V ts n ' 


1 * 






53. SI 


23* 1 


.i^. ♦ 




0.0 


3B**^j 


k;3*8 


3 


0 .0 




61 ^ 


15*4 


4 . 


0 ^ u 


15 .A 




7 * 7 


in* 




0 .0 


92 * 3 


0 * 0 




0.0 




76.9 


J.H * 4 




0.0 . 


() ^ 0 


92*3 ^ 


oVo 


iu 


0 . 0 


30.8 


46*2 


15*4 




0 t 0 




6 :u 


0 * 0 


1 0 . 


0 ^ 0 * 




69.2 


15*4 


;l 1 . 




i 




53 ♦B 


1. 2 \ 


Q . 0 


Q ^ (' 


B4 , 6 


7 * 7 


1 , 


0 V 


0^0^ 


38 * 5 


53 * 8 


1 4 o 


() ^ () 








:{ !^^; 


\ 0 , 0 


0 ^ 0 


84*6 


0.0 


1. 6 ^ 


0 0 


10 ■ s 


46,2 


15.. 4 


J 7 . 


i > , 1 '•- 


so . 8 ■ ■ 


6 1 . ti 


0 * 0 


i 8 






6 :L * 5 


0.0 


1 Q , 


0 . ' ) 




6:L*5 


15.4 




i t i j 






0.0 


2i \ 


L • -. ■ " 




6 1 4- l.J 


7^7. 








46 . 2 
6 1 . 5 


7 * 7 
15*4 




0 


.1 1:. . 4 - ^ 


46.2 




j: 1 V 




n ii^J ;i u LLARN 












ri3 . 8 





*HAN 



PERCENT RESPDNniNQ 

30,8' 

6 1 ♦ 
0*0 



0*0 
84 ♦A 

7*7 



I^ARELY 
0*0 
0*0 
0*0 
0*0 
0*0 
0 t 0 
0*0 
0*0 
0*0 
0*0 

0*0' 

0*0 
0*0 

7*7 
0*0 
0*0 
0*^ 

. 0*0 
7 ,7 
0 * 0 
0*0 
0*0^ 
0 * 0 



NO . 

FvtrsPONSE 

0*0 ; 

0*0 
0*0 
0*0 
0*0 
0 * 0 
0*0 
0 * 0 
0*0 
0*0 
0*0 
0*0 
0*0 
0 * 0 
0.0 
0 * 0 
0.0 
0 * 0 
0*0 
0*0 
0 ♦ 0 , 
0 * 0 . 
0*0 
() * 0 



0 ^ 0 



.' ' TABLE b-59 . ' ' ■. ■ ". 

.'. ■ . '■, . ' ' . ■ 

TDC CHILD RATING SCALE (ENGLISH' RATIO ONLY By TEACHER) 
RESPONSE DISTRIBBTIO'n FORs FIRST GRADE 

•TOTAL NUMBER .OF RATINGS 5 14 . - 



LENGTH O'F TIMF-" THADHE R HAH KNOWN CHILDI 

LESS ,:i HAiJ mHTH ' ' 

:", ■ ONEtSIX MONTHa 

six-twelue: months 
mm THAN :i:2 months 



H 0 w y !;■ I . I... I' i;;: a c h t; r is n w a c; 1 1 1: l ti 

NOT WEIJ. 
A U I:;- RAO) J!!' 
- MEFfEr^-" THAN' AMERAOE 

j-^ Bbc:i.Ai./cnMpi;:Tr:NCE 



FKRnENT RESPONDING 

^ 'o.o 

■ : 92.9 
■ . 0,0 .■ . 



0.0 







MORF THAN 


-- * 


EE SB 111 AN 




HQ 






ami:;; RAGE 


AUEFi;HOE 


AyERAGIc: 


RAREE,Y 


RESPONSE 








42,9 


;i,4,3 


14.3 


, 0.0 




■ 7 ,1 ■ 




50 ,0 - 


0 , 0 


21.4 


" ■ 0.0 


V . 


\J * V 
















2S.6 


50, a 


7,1 


- 7,1' 


0.0 ■ 




0 . 0 






: 7,1 . 


14.3 


, 0.0: 


A, 


7 .1 


21 ,;4 


"57, 1 


0 , 0 


7*1 


.0.0 


7 




- ;2:L. 4_; 


57, ;l 


7 , :l . 


0,0 


0.0 


B-i 


^> U 4 


7.':i. ; 


42,9 - 


- ^:U.,;i 


7.1 


0,0 




2 1 . 1 




-57.1, 


7 , :i. 


'0,0 - 


^__0,0 


10, 


(> * 0 


. :l. 


64 . 3 


14,3 


7.1 . 


0 . 0 ;^ 7 


:l. 1 ; 


7,1 




■ 42,9 


14% 3 


2-1 . 4 


• .0.0 


:i 


0 . () 




78,6 


7,1 


7.1 


0,0- 


1 3 , 


y^i 


,^ :':L . 


;^;5,7 


14.3 


. 28.6 


0,0 


1 4, 


0.0 


7 , I, 


, '64 , 3 


2:1. ,4 


0.0 


0.0 


1 . 




;i. i . :;■ 


■ 78,6 


^ 0,0 


0.0 ' 


> o,-o 


:l. • 


1. 4 . 


7 . E . 


64 . 3 


. 0 , 0 ■ • 


7 .1 


0 . 0 


:i , 


0.0 


0 t ij 


85,7 


7 . ;i. 


0,0 ■ 


0 , 0 


1 , 


0^0 




92,9 


0 , 0 


0.0 . 


0,0 


1 9 , 


^ 7 * 1 


"? , 1 


5<J , 0 


28 , 6 


0,0 


0.0 


: ■ ') , 


0 . () 


(5 , (.1 


'7 :l. , 4 


7,1 


7.1 


0,0: 


2 1. , 


!. 4 . 


7 ,^ :i 


::iO, 0 


2 1 , 4 


0.0 


0 , 0 


■ i 


. 1 4 , 




57W 


0,0 


7.1 


0 , 0 




' 7.1 


■ ' . 


42,9 


1 4,3 ' 


7 it 


0,0 


? 4 . 


7 1 - 


2 I - "i 


• 35 ;■' 


21.4 


7.1 . 


0,0 


1 1: rs 




Ti;f ;. i;-iHRM 






r 






: 4 . :• 
7 1, . 4 
71 ; : 
1 4 : . 
V! ^ 

i. 'S ) 

I 'a r 

1 7 \ 
r 1 

'.■7; . \ 



4 7 ^ 
2 1 . 4 
4 7.9 

14 .7, 
'vO .. 0 

■ .:7.v 
47 <. 2 

[j y • 

^ 7 7''^ 7 



^A^2 
21 ♦ 4 

71:4 .7 
1 4 . 3 
14.7 
:L 4 . 3 
1 4 . 2, 



7 ^ j 

1 4 . .:S 

41-. 4 

2 i 
■2 I 



:'*4L 

. 7.1 
14*3 

0 . 0 
7 7 . 7 

0 * 0 
21 . 4 

2 * 0 

0 ^ 0 
4 

, 7.1 
1;) . 0 
7 ..I 
0 . o 



0 *0 
0 . Q 
*() * 0 
0*0 
0 * 0. 
0 >0 
0 . 0 
0 < 0 
0 , 0 
0 * 0 
O'. 0 
0 , 0 
0 ♦ 0 
O g 
(5 * 0 



,/ . ' ' ^ , ■ 'TABLE D-60 



PDC CHILD RATING/SCALE (ENGLISH " OjHLY ^TED BY TEACHER) 
RESPONSE DIST^BUTION FOR: SECOND' GRADE 

TOTAL NUMB^; OF. RATINGS: 13 ■• , ^ ' ^ 

L|-NGfH or TIME TEACHh-R HAD KNOWN CHILD} PERCENT R't-'SPONDINO 

^. 'rTNer-sfx months ■ o.«o 

.'.^ S-|;X--TWI:i:iA'E MONTHS •^ ' v.^ ■ • ' .100.0 

' MORt;: THAN 1.;:^ MONTHS' . ' ^ ^: . , ' 0., 0 

H(%i wi;:i:/l, te'achef^ KNaws ch:i,ld f ■ '. " '' 

■ NHT WELL ' '.. ' ' :■ • ' ■ 0*0 - 

AgERAO!;;; ' : . . ' , ■ ' ' ,. ' '?s\3 

• .i:, sim':i:al. T;hmpetenci:; ' ' ' ' . , ' rf = r 

' . . ' " ■ _ ■ ■ 

. . . MURE THAN ' LEaS, ;rHAll ' NO ' 

r%H'En!JEN h.. Y 



I . 


0 






0 


: 0 




■ 0 


, 0 


- A. 








- 










V 




■i- J 


H . 


■ w 




.■"> 






' .1.0 ' 


•J 


. 0 






' * 




! 1 




. "L^ 


r t 


i ; 




(j 


■ J 


. , 1 


0 


\ 


1. 


i ■ 


. 1 J 




0 


. J 


•Mr; 




. 0 


19' J. 






70 


n 


! 


Zl . 




. 0 












... ■ > - • 


It 


' } 
















■ :?s . 













Ak^'ERAoi;:: 


AUEF^ApE 


■ . ami;!:rage 


l-iARELY ■ 


■ Rt'BPDNSE 






7,7 


"7,7 


"0 ♦ 0 






30 5 b 


0,0 


0,0 


:l 5 . 4 


6 1 , ■ 


:I.S.4 


7.7 


0,0 • 




^69*2 


0 . 0 


. ,0,0 


0.0 


* 


BO , 5 


46.2 


0,0 J 


0 . 0 ' 


12i , 42 


76,,.9 


■.7.7 


'0.0 


0,0 


:i::v. . 4 


; . A9.2 


:15.4 


0,0 . 


■0,0 ^ 


:i2-;.4 




23, ;l. 


'X) . 0 


0,0 


, 30 2;! ■ • 


\ 61,5' 


'7.7 


0.0 


0.0 


.0 • f> 




y23,1. 


6.0, / 


'0,0 


■ 7,7 ■ 


^ 53. a; 


38*5 


0,0 


j()';o' 


■ , 2 ,. (i ■ 


• , a 4. A , 


7,7 .-; 


7,7 


o-.o, 




■46.2 


■ J8.5 


:'7.7 , 


0 . 0 


22 , 2i 


38.5 


•■; :l.5.4 


.' 7,7 ' 


''.0.0 


= ■ ■ - J - 
- / t- .' > 


69.2 
38.5, - 




0,0 2 
.0,0 


.0 . 0 • 




26.9 




0 , 0 


0,0 




• 84.6 


1 5 . 4 


0,0 


0.0 , 


\ . 4 " 


' 6 1 . 5 


23. :L , 


0 . 0 


0,0 


0 . 0 ' 


46.2 ' 


46.2 , 


7.7 


• 0.0. 




84.6 


15.4 ' 


0,0 


0.0. 




69.22*-, 


' ' 23, i 


0.0, - ' 


o,.o ■ " 




46.2 


.X) . 0 


0 . 0 


0.0 




46.2 


.:L5 , 4 


7,7 


0 , 0 



I ' . ■ ) 0 





4ru6 




/0,0 


0.0 


0 . 0 


1 ' . .. 4 






38 * 5 






• ,■ i I 

^ : 


30* 8 






0*0 . 


0.0 * 








i':./.4 ■ 


0 0 


0.0 ''''^ 










15 ,4 


0 .0 


y/ ! 








0 * 0 . 


0 . 0 


■••2 :J: ■ • . 








/ t /" 


0 . 0 . 


; 










0 . 


1, 






0 


0 ♦ 0 


0 f 




'y * • 




1 i:> ♦ 4 


(.) . 0^ 
0 . 0 


o.n . . 
0.. 0 / 




J 8 .0: 




J . n 


.0*0 


■ o%.> 


: .:• . 1 


6;] . :vi 




i^j . 4 




0^0 






190 


23^4, 




0.0 


1 f'- 




2v.^ 


0 . 0 


0 . 0 


■ (U 0 



s 



TABLE D-61 



V , PDG CHILD RATING SCALE /{ENGLI^SH "bNLY . RATED BY TEACHER^- 
RESPONSE DIST^RIBUTION FOR: THIRD. GRAbl 

' - K TOTAL ^UMBER OF RATINGS : 1,2- 

LikNOTH DF TIHE. TEfi^CHER HM^ KNOWN , C Hi: LDI 
LEm THAN MONTH ■ ■ 

/ ' ' nNi;:: ^n:[>( .months » , / 

'=ri;x -'TUjELTJir MnNTTiS 
. ■ . MQRi:;: thhn mdnthb ■{ ^ 

\ m> 'j-Fi.L J ! lER knows chil o •* 

Nf I : W);:-.L. L, . ■ , ' ■ . . ~ ' • [ . 

■ ' f:|':ttfr ) i iAN^Agi:;: RMGii:;'* ' * ; 



^ Si - ^ 




hORi:: 






ULESS ) 
hOERM- 




AURRi'iGR 


A U FJ-ijAG i:l 








= /■ 


33 ^ 3 


B * 3 




0,0 




y 


33*3 


0 * () 






a. 




3 B * 3 


- .16*7 




() 


2*.:.i . 


0 


6 6.7 


B.3 


rV 
.J f 




_ 1 6 . 




30 J> 


1 6 . 7 


/ ■ 


T:.<^ . 


' \ i: 


0 


23^0 ^' 


' 33.3 










A 1 . / . 


23.0 




6 . 7 


3 3 . 


3 


A i . 7 


B . 3 


■■ J ' 


3 : ■ : 


\3. 




33 .3 . ^ 


:L 6 . 7 


? 1 0 \ 


(; . • > 








;i;6.7 




0.0" 






4 i : 7 


33.3 


\ y ■ 


0 A (' 






73.0 


B.3 


) 




■ - 0 




A 1 . / 


1 6 . 7 


V 1 


n\ ■•: 






33.3^ 


33? 3 


1 • 








',6 V 3 


0 . 0 


i - ■ ': 


4 1 / 


. "i 




4 :L . /' 


^ B/3 










6 , 7 ^ 


:L6 77 










66.7 


:L 6 * 


1'/ . . ' 




! . 


Q 


^ 3B.3 


^ 8.3 








1 i 


30 






S . 3 


8. 


3 ' 


6^6 t 7 


1 6 . 7 




> '. • 








m2 








i' 


i: ii ■■/ 


i6,7 








■ 'I 


" . . 3 


A 1 > 7^ 



' \ . ,k;] U7:\ ■ l-^ii.; U) ! AH:iJ. 



* 

■'7. 



.1 - - " 



[^3 



\c 



= ^ • ' A : ' 



:T. 3 
')0 . 



■ &73 
33, 3 

A: 6 , 7 

3 > 3 
.1 6 . 7' 
33 .: 3 
16: ■ 
1.6. " 

0 f 0 ^ 

1 6 A- 



19 l' * 



3 



7} 















RERCEN1 


RESF'f5NlLil 




n . A 




1 ■* 7 




f sJ * \f 




















V * KJ 




NO 


K AKIilL. Y 


I'^i r" r'l r\ \ 1 1"^ 

HE b HUNi^ 


16,/ 


rV A 


,ua.p3 




i S f\ 


I'S A 




A {\ 


J. ♦ . 






A 


A A • 


A A 


u * u 


U * U 


. u # u 


A /% 




0 , 0 


:L6./ 


> 0,0 ^ 


B7 3 


u • 0 


3 3 3 


0 * 0 


0*0. 


u * 0 


0 * 0 


= 0 ? 0 


0 * 0 




0 * 0 ' ft. 


^''i A^ 




A 






It A 




0.0 


0,6 




0 . 0 




(5 ,.0 ' 


o.*o 


0 >o , 







6 . 3 
' J. o . :7 

7:y::i 

6 ^ 7 
0 ^ 0 

, o 

b . 0 

33. 3 

38 . 3 

0 , 0 

0 V ^> 



0 . 0 
0 . 0 
0 . 0 
0.0 

0 7Q 
0 60 
V ' ; 0 

a^o 

0\ 0 

A i 0 

0,0 
6 ^ 0 
,> . 0' 



' . F^^CES 
RESPONSE DISTRIBUTION FORI KINDERGARTEN; 



^Variables are defined as fdllowsi 



01-. Jeelings a^outjeating candy 
802* Feelings about falling down 

8801. Feelings^ about school this year 

8802. Peelings about school.- next year 
8803.. Feelings about teacher . . . 
8804. Tfeachers feelings about child 





VARIABLE 


N . 


HINIMOi! 


HAXIHOH 


BB&H , 




CAND'Y =^ 


2a 


2.0000 


5.0000 


3. 6567 


P02, 


FALL ^ . ; 


24 


i.onoo 


B.OOOO 


2. 0000 


8801. 


FSCilNOW ■ . 


8 


2. DOOO 


5.0000 


3. 2 500 




■ 

F3CHMXY 


B 


2. 0000 


^ 5.0000 


■ 3.7500 


H80U 


FCH.TO.. r 


8 


itsooo 


b.OOOO 


^m.0625 


880U. 


Ft, TO.*J^„ 


B 


• 1..fl50 00 


5,0000 


4.0000 



TABLE D«63 
FACES 

RESPONSE DISTRIBUTION T'O, 



V 




■r 



FIRST GRADE 
i 



Variables are de-fined as follows 



o u ^ « 




about 


ei 


ting candy 








7802. 


Feelings 


about 


falling down 




■ ■■' i 




' Q Q n 1 

Q U 1 . 


Feelings. 


about 


school this 


year 




8 802. 


Feelings 


about 


school next 


year 






8803 . 


Feelings 


about 


teacher 








8804 . 


' Teachers 


feelings 


'about child 








VARIABLE 




N » 


BIHIMDM 


MAXIMUM 


HE&R 


/ 
1 


801 . 


CANDY 




27 


2.0000 


' 5.0000 


4.4913 




ao2. 


fall' • 




27 


1 . 0000 


3.0'000 


1. 4074 , 


,6-3605 


8801. 


FiCHNOW 


( ; 


23 


1 .00 00 


5.0000 


■4. 1 304 . 


1, 0 576 


8802. 






23 


i.nooo 


5.0000 


3.7391 


. 1. 4528 


8803. 


FCH.JO,r 




23 


2. OO'OO ' ■ 


5,0000 


U.5072 


.90938 


88 0'i. 


Fl, TO'*, OH 




23 


1 . 0000 


5.0000 




1.0379 














■ J 






^ ' ^ TABLE 4 

^ i ' _ ^ ^. FACEf ^ 1^ 

^SELSPONSE DISTRIBUTION FORi SECOND GRADE 

J . 

Variables are ..defined as . follows i 

801. Feelings about eating candy 

802, Feelings about falling down / ; - ^ y - » 
8801, Feelings ._about scri©ol this year 

8802 • Feelings about school next year v , . 
8803* Feelings about , teacher - \ ' 

8804, Teachers feelings about child 



y 


VARIABLE 


N 


MiNtMCJH 


MAXIMDH, 


HEAV 


StD DEV 


- 801. 


CAIiDY 


27 


3.0000 


5.0000 


ii.<4815 


.^5296 


^ ao2. 




27 


1.0000 


3.0000 


1. 5556 


.611051 


8801 • 




■ 2 1 


UOOOO* 


5.0000. 


it. 0000 


1. 0954 


Ba02* 


FSCHNXY 


21 


1.0000,'' 


5.0000 


)3. 4285 


1. 5 353 


HH.ai . 


Fcu. ro.T 


21 


'2. 0000 


5.0000 


4. 2937 


. 9 3676 




FT.TO.CH. 


21 


1.0000 


5.0000 


^^.071a 


1.T650 /, 



'4 J 



.19 4 



I, - 



TABLE D-6 5 - » " ' 

FACES . ' ^ 

RESPONSE DISTRIBUTIQN '>ORi THIRD GRADE, GEORGIA & MARYLAND 

S 

Variables are defined as follows i 



^ 801,^ Feelings 
'802, Feelings 

8801. ^ Feelings; 
8802 * Feelings 
8803 • ' Feelings 
8804* Teachers 

VAeiABLB 
801, CANDY 
8'02, FALL 
3B01 . FSCHNOH 

8802, FSCHNX Y ^ 
8 80^, FCH, TO, T 
§8 04 , .FT, TO .CH 



about eating candy 
about falling down 
about school this year 
about, school ne^t year 
about' teacher 
feelings abou^, child 



N 


HIM 


IHUH 


H AXIMUM 


e 


I£AN 


SfD DEf 


54 


3. 


0000 


3.0000 


4. 


7222 


.52 90' 3 


5a 


1. 


0000 


3.0000 


1. 


4630 


.66483 


a? 


1 . 


od%o 


5.0000 


3. 


7660 


1. 2017 




1 . 


0000 


5.0000 


3. 


8085 


1. 2272 


a? 


T. 


0000 


5.0000 


4. 


4220 


.'91079 


4,7 


2. 


0000 


540000- 


4. 


2 766 


,75604 



TABLE D-66 

PRESCHOOL INTERPERSONAL PROBLEM SOLVING TEST 
RESPONSE DISTRIBUTION FOR: KINDERGARTEN 



VARIABLE 
SOLUTHS 



GOAL 
GL , % 
GOAL 



RSI J 

IRR EL 

DKRNR% 

DKPNK 

N PHY SOL 

ASK* 

PLEASED 

LOANS 

FAIP% 

rRADEX 

4UTHIHT% 
TRICK?! 

PINAGLE% 

ihUhF¥% 

MAD %■ : 

WAITS 

BHYSOL ■ 
FORCE* 

DAMAGE % 
CCMM,\ND* 



24 
I 



2 '4 0 . 
0. 

5 1. 00 0 0 
0. 

1 . 00 00 

2a 0,= 

6 1.0000 

2a '0. ■ 

17 1.0000 

24 0. 

2^, 0. 

2k 0. 

24 0. ' 

24 0. j 

2 4 0. 

24 0. " 

24 p. 

24 0. 

24 0. 

^4 0. 



24 
^4 



0, 



24 0. 

,2 4 0.. 

24 ' 0. 

2 4 d'. 



HiXIMUH 

6,0000 
1 .0000 
7.0000 
1,0000 
5.0000 
1.0000 
7.0000 

I . 0000 

II. 000 
6. 0000 
1,0000 
1,0000 
1 .0000 

1 .00,00 f 

1.00 00 

1 .0000 
1 ,0000 

°- \ 

1 .0009, 
0. 

1 .0000 
1 .0000 

2.00 00 

i.oooo' 

'h ,0000 

n. ' 
v.oooo 



3.7500 1.67l»« 

.20833 .41485 

2,2000 2.6833 

.20833 .41485 

2. 20 00 .1. 7889 

,25000 .44233 

2. 1667 , 2.4014 

.7t)833 ■,46431 

4.294 1 2,7332 

2. 8750 ,1. 6235 

.6d667 ■ .4815« 

.37500 .4945a 

.41667 -1 .20412 

.54167 J5089B 

.16667 .38069 

,50000 , .51075 

.83333 -ll .28233 

0, 



.16667 

.20833 
.12500 
..87500 

.37500 

.33 3 J3 
0. ■ 

.16667 



,38069 

.4 1435 
,33783 
. 79,741 
. U945li 
. 4 8 1 5 4. 



19 6 



2 J.. 



. TABLE D-67 
' PRESCHOOL INTERPERSONAL PROBLEM SOLVING TEST 
RESPONSE DI^RIBUTION FORi FIRST GRADE 



VlfiT4Rr w 

j¥AaJLa0iji£i 




M T N T M n M 


iliXIflDH 

n A A ^ LI W L4 






SID DEf 


SnT HTM S 


27 


0# 


6,oo6o \^ 


3* 3333 




1, 5933 




2 7 


0, 


1 , 0000 


.11111 




, 32026 


REL.GOAL 


3 


1 , 00 00 


2 * 0000^^ 


1,5667 




. 57735 


S -JB . GL * ^ 


27 


0. ^ 


1 . 0000 


.74074 


-1 


.26688 


'SUB* GOAL ^ 




1 .0000' 


3.0000 
' 1,00 0 0 


2.0000 




1. 4142 


, ^ .( > 4^ irJ 


2 7 


0, 


.29630 




.46£32 


^ n Lj I_- 




1 . O'O 0 0 


3.0000 


i . b 2 5 0 




, 73)40 2 


1 1 K U M hP ^ f 




0 


1 0000 


.92593 




. 2 6688 


t "1 K *7 M P 




1 n n n 0 


a 00 OS) 


3.3600 




1.5513 




^ / 


n 

\J m 

[ " ' 


h 0 0 0 0 \ 


6667 




1 . 51 91 


A ^ K >\ " ♦ 


27 


0 , 


1 . 0000 


.70370 




*^6532 


P T E A S 


2 7 


0 . 


: 1,0000 


.37037 




.49210 


LUANS 


2 7 


0, ' 


1 .0000 


.11111 




.32026 




27 


0, ^ 


1 . 0000 


. tiB 1 U8 




.50918 




^7 


0, 


1 . 0000^' 


. .18319 




.39585^ 


AUTHINT^ 


27 


0. 


1 . odoo . 


.25926 




.4465^ 


rBlCKS 

FIN A t*L si" 

n B \j 4^ ^ 


27 
27 


0. 
0 ^ 


1 0 0 on 

I m \j \J\J 




— 1 
1 




jIAK A FF?' 


21 


0* 


1.0000 


.37037 




. 1 9245 


HAD % ^ ^ 


, 27 


,0, 


0 . 








, WAITS 


' 27 


0, 


1 -'000 0 ^ 


. 2 9 b j 0 




• 4 6 532^ 




^'7 


0 • 


1 0 n n n 






« J ^ J 0 D 


PHY3()L 


27 




2. OCOO 


. b 6 6 6 7 




. 6^3205 


FORCED 


.V 


Q . 


' 1.0000 


.37037 




.49210. 




17 


r 


T . 00 00 


.18519 




. 39585 


DAMAGE ^ 








0. 






COHflSND* « 


i:7 


i3. 


1-00 00 


.11111 







■2..\ 

. 19 7 



TABLE D-6 8 

PRESCHOOL INTERPERSONAL PROBLEM SOLVING TEST 





RESPONSE 


DISTRIBUTION FOR: 


SECOND .GRADE 






H 


MlNiaDH ■• 


NAxinan 


MEiH 




SOL'^TNS 


27 


1.00 00 * 


; 8.0000 


, * a.saea 


1.8257 




. ■ 2 7 


0. 


■ 1.0000 


.22222 


,42366 


REI * GOAL 


b. 


1.00 00 


• 

3.0000 


f 

I.SOOO 


'.83666 


S 'J B * Ll\ m % 


27 


0. 


"1.0000 


J 1 11 1=1 




SUB, GOAL . 


, 3 


' 1 . 0000 


4.0000 


2. 0000 


1. 7321 


IRRrLR 


27 


0.V 


i.oooo 


.1''8 319 ■ 


.39585 




5 


1.-00 00' 


4.0000 


2, 0000 


1, 2247 


OKRNRS ' 


27 


n. 


1 .0000 


,88889 


H .3 2026 


DKPNR 




1.00 00 


q .0000 


4, 0000 


■2. 3406 


N PHY SDL 


27 


1.0000 


6,0000 


i 4.0741 


1.3,847 




27 


0 . ' ; 


1 ,0000 


^ ,92593 


«.'2 66 88 ' 


PLEASE* V 


■ 27 


. 0. 


1 .0000 


.370% . 


.49210 




7 


. c. 


1 ,0000 


,14815 


.3 6201 




27 


0. 


1 .toooo 


.70370 


.4 653^ 


\^ 1 ■ 
TRADED 


27 


0. 


1 ,0000 


^.29630 


.4 6532 


A uT u r.4 




0 


1 .0000 


.48148 


.50918 




27 


■ 0 .. 


1.00 00 


.2.2222 • 
t 


,42366 


vfflHAGLE* 


27 


0. 


,1.0000 


> , .37037 -1 


.19245 


1ANAFFS 


27 




. 1 .0000 


.18519 


.39585 


^kD % 


47 


) 0/^ ■■■ 




> 

.0. . 






27 


0. 


1,0000 


/ . 

. .44444 J ^ 


,5 0637 




, ^7 


0. 


1 ,0000 




. .4M65P • 








3.0000 


.B1W1 


\ .96225 


'f0RCE% 


:7 


0. 


' 1,0000 


/ 

.33333 


. .48038 


PHYS% 


27. 




1. •0^)00 




. .48038 . 


DAMAGE A 


27' 


0. ■ 


0. 


0. 




COHH AMD% 


27 


0. 


1,0000 


.14815 


.36201 


<■ 


•1 




198 2i_, 







TABLE D-69 

PRESCHOOL INTERPERSONAL/^ROBLEM SOLVING TEST 
RESPONSE DISTRIBUTION FORi THIRD GRADE, GEORGIA & MARVLAND 



VARIABLE 
SOLITTNS 

BEL. GOAL s 
.SUB. GL * % 
/iUB. GOAL 
IRRELK J 

DKRNRX 

nphy'sol ^ 

9hEkSE% 

r 

LOANS 

TRADES 
AUTyiNT^ 
TRICKS 
PINAGLE* 



flAHAFFS 
flAD %"^^ 



1 




PHYS% 
DAMAGE ? 
COMMANDS- 





illNIMOM 


■ M4XIHUB 




1 n n n n 
i • y u u u 


o . U U U U 




0. 


1 .0000 


.20 


1 .0000 


3,0000 


6 4 


0. 


1 .0000 


7 


1 .'00 00 


2.0000 










0.^ ' 


1 . 0 qJ© 


16 


1. 0000 


a.o^jD 








54 


■ 0. , 


1.000^ 


38 


1.00 00 


\_ 9.^000 


5« / 


i.^jo' 


7.0000 


5 4 


0. , 


1 ^0000 


■ 54 


0. 


1 ,,0000 

1 


54 


0.. 


1 .0000 



5 4.' 0 , 

54 0, 

54 0. 

5 4 0. 

,5 4 0. 

,5 4 0. 

54 0. 

0. 

54 0.. 

:4' 0. 

54 0. 

54 n. 

54 0. 



^.oool 



1 . 0000 

1,0000 

1. 0000 

1.0000 

I.OOOO 
{LOOOb, 

1 .0000 

1 .0000 

'3.0000 

1 .0000 

1 .0000 
0. 



2tT 

1 Q 9 / - 



iS, 0185 

.37037 

1, 4500 

.1496 3 

1. 1429.i 

.29630 

1.0625 

,70370 

3, 1842 

4,-1296 

,90741 

.40741 ' 

.11111 

,81481 

.,4,4 444; 

.38889 

.203^ 

.11111 

,92593-1 
.18519 -1 

.46296 

.16667 

.88889 

.35185 

0; • . ^ 
.20170 



SfD DBT 
1.6193 

,'4 8744 

.75915 

.3 3905- 

; 37796 

.46091 

.2 5000 

.46091 

2. 0906 

1. 3a65 

.29258 

.49597 

.3 1722 

, 39210 

.50157 

■.4 920S 

.40653' 

-^^31722 . 

.i9258 
. 1 3608 

.b0331 

.3761« 

1. 0581 

,4 8203 

.47583 

.40653 



APPENDIX E 



PDC Observation Behavior Categories 

.and ■ - 

Relative Frequencies, of Behaviors Observed Using 
PDC Observation System 



PDC Observation System: DG{initioi}. and 1 
Examples of Behivior Categories \ 



Involvement (Catagories 1 and) 2) 



Category 1 . Noninvolved 

(NONI'NV) . 



Category 1 is coded when the child is not interacting 
;^ith a peer^' adult, or object and is not doing anything els^ 
\^hat seems to have a purpose. This category includes instances 
where the child is looking at a person, but the person is 
not looking at or talking directly to the child. in other 
words, it is not a reciprocal interaction; the child is 
mer^ely watching someone who is not paying attention to him. 
When this category is coded', you do not code categories 2 
thr;ough 4 . gYou do code category 5 , / 



Examples of this behavior category* 

• The child is staring into space, not payinc 
to the things going on around him. 



attention 



The child is aimlessly wanderl^ng around the classroom 
and d^esn*t seem to have any purpose o?r intention in 
mil 



The child is holding an object, such as a block, .but 
doesn't do anything, with it. And he doesn't seem to 
be planning to. do anything with i^. 

The child is watching t^o boys build a ^ block tower,. 
The boys are no t^ looking . a^^ the target child/f 

^ I- ' \ 

The child is watching the aide-- who is helprng^^nother 
child make a kite/ The teacher is directing her 
attention only on- the, child making the kite. 



Category 2 1 Involved 

Category 2 is coded when the target child is inter- 
acting with a peer(s) , adult (s) , or object (s) or is involved 
in an observable directed behavior,^ such dm' singing to 
himself. If the child is involved in any of these ways= during 
the 5-- second observation interval , his behavior is coded in 
two subcategories to indicate- (a) the context of the activity 



2i 

■ ^ -A 
. 203 




(for example, interapting with people and/or materials); and 
(b) the language spoken during the activity/ if any. In ^ . 
order to code category 2^ you place a"^slash mark in each 
of/these subcategories (2a and 2b) to describe th? child ' s 
invoivemerit. After coding the subcategories of category 2^ 
you Will look at categories^ 3* and 4 and mark any that further 
describe the child's behavior. , 

Subcategories , When you have decided that category 
applies to the child's behavior^ you must place a slash 'mark 
on one item in each 'of two subcategories f 2a and, 2b. 

^ Subcategory" 2a. Focus of child ''s attention . If the 
child is "involved~""i"n an activi~ty,. then you mGht 
..decide which of the following two items describe 
the focus of the child's attention ^ social or npn-- 
social . , ' ^ m r 

Social (SOC) I The child is paying attention to another 
person (peer or adult) ^ by looking at or 
listening to this person. The person 
the child is looking at or listening to 
^ must also be looking at the child or 

\ speaking directly to the child/ either as 

^ ^ an individual or as a member of a group. 

A child may' also, (in addition to looking 

, at or listening to) be paying attention to 

another person by sharing materials and 
working ftn a common project / talking to 
and/or touching the person. Thig item 
is coded when the child interacts, with 
both persons and objects (either at .the 
same time for one following the other) 
during th© 5 second interval, ^ ! 

Examples : ' ^- 

* m The child is sitting on the teacher's lap listening 'to 
a s tor y and is helping tell parts' of the story . 

o> The child is calling. a peer a name. 

© The child Is listening to a peer who is telling him. 
how to 'paint his picture. * 

© The child is playing a lotto game with the teacher. * 

m The child and a peer, are looking at each other as 
they eat their snack. 



2 ^ 

2 04 



Note ! 



If -the child is social with a peeT^^ adult^ 0:5 
both . pee r and adult ^ ^you must %g^de,!^t^f appro-- 
priate items in categories 3 and/'dr\ 4 ^that best 
describe the child's social intera-ctions , 



NonsQclal (NSOC) 1 



4 




The child~^"is paying attention to 
db ject-ig by looking,^ at and/or touch- 
ing those objects or the. child is 

:engaged in some other observabie, - 
directed behavior which does not 

■involve other persons (such as ^ 
singing to hiiMelf ) . ' 



Example 



m Thm child is quietly putting -.a puzzle together at the 
toy table without talking to anyone -else, •/ 

m The dhild is skipping alone around the room*^ 

m The child is sitting on the rug singing to himself. 

Notei When this item is marked you skip categories 3 
and 4 and code category 5, i^^ 



Subcategory 2bj 



Language, spok en during the activity . 
If the" "chiia ^is "involved" in an activity then you 
must deOT.de which one of the follov/ing four items _ 
describes, the beKaviori verbal' In English, verbal 
in Spanish^' verbal in combined English and Spanish^ 
or nonvet^balp ' - . 



Verbal in English: (VENG) 



While engaging in^ activities 
with people and/or objects, ■ 
the child^ speaks only in 
English. 



Verbal t^n^-Spanish (VSP)j 



While engaging in activities 
with people and/or objects , 
the child speaks only in^ 
Spanish, 



Ve rbal in Combined 
E ngli^T nand "Spanish (V CQMB) 
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While engaging in activ^ 
ities with people and/or 
objects, the child spe ak s 
a corrbination of English 
and' Spanish or uses. Span-- 
glish. ■ 



Nonwrbal (NOWV) i While angdging in ^otivitiee with 
~ - ^' peopi# and/or objectsj'^thA^rtiild 
does not ^gaaJtf^^ ' ^ ; 



Cafe^ary 3* ^lhteraetlon|^with- Peer ' ^'^^^ V 

^ategory 3 is coded j^han the target child in teraqts 
.with a\pa#r(s| by'lpoking at^ lastaning to talking with/ 
or sharing materials and working on^ a conmon project, " ^ha 
peer^; the ehil#^s looking at or listening to must *© look* 
ino^ ^t the child or spaaking directly to the tarfet child, 
If'^tha chil^ i3p interacting' 'W^ith Va ^gear. in any ^of ' thtfsa ^ 
4ys durintf^^^^ is coded 

in to^^C^\^c^tmgp^iMM^::^ indicate i (a) the typa^^ pear ^ 
interadtionr (b) the nature o£ the pear interaction; ^ 
(c)^ the purpppe of the peer Ihteractidn; ahd^ (d) the role 
played during the peer interaction. In order to code 
category 3,, you pla6e a slash 'mark in each of these sub- 
categories (3a, /3b, 3c, ai& 3d) to das^ribG; the child's 
Interaction with' a peer (s). ^ If i^z:^ than, one of ,the items 
in a given subcategory occvtiti .dur4ng tl^ 5*second ^ 
interval, put a slash mark besi4e the p»tam that occurred 
last , . . . ' , ' - . • 

\^ Subcategories , ' when you have decided that category 
3 applies'* to the child Vs behavier, you- must place a slash 
mark on one item in each ^of tha'€ou^"^'Qteategor4.es i * 3a, ^ 
3b, 3c, and 3d. ' ' , . 

Subcategory. 3a. Type of peer -inte:Caction , If the' . 
child is interacting with a peer, "than you must ^ 
decide which one of the following three item's 
best describes the behaviori ^'"^ controlling, asser- 
tion, , or other. ^ 

Cdntrolling^^feNy) t The child attempts verbally 

1? f ^ ^ • ^ and/qr,, ndnverbally (i. e,,,^ physical 

^ ^ ^ ■ gestu^e:sj^ to influence or '^et the 

;^ ^ ^ 'attention of a peer--'' V 

Examples I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

. i \ . 

m The. child approaches a peer showing him a game and 
says, "Let 's play this game. " ' 

• The child goes oyer to a peer an'd grasps^/His hand', 
then leads him to aquarium to view the fish. * 

• Tii« child yells "Heyr^oh^ni" across the room^ John 
* turns andi looks over to the child. - ^ 



# The cffild pushes a pear away from the driiiking 
fountain, knocking her down onto the floor. 

Assertion (AST) i\ 'the cll£i^*^teSAsti verbal' or non- ' . 
; j - ^ verbalv-peSr attempts tp influenci^.; 

^ his behavior or direct him to- dtf 



something, ' 



ExMdplesi' 



• When asked by a peer to join in an art "activity ^ . ' 

' the child lays amiably^ "I w^nt to . gfb pi with the ^ 
blocks^"/ 1/ ^ V^-f?f^^ 

• When the child . attempts ^to join a g^oup of peers 
building a block structure, one of the peers says^ 
"You^can't play here," The child responds by -^^.v'- 
knocking down the b'lock structure and building Y.y^" 
another one in its place* ^ 

■ ' ^ ■ ' ■ " - ^ ' 

• ^•When a peer comes over and asks the child to come 

into the house, the^'child ignores the peer's ques^- 
/tidn and does' not respond. ^ - . . 

^ ■ . ' - ^ - ^ ■ - ' t 

m When asked by a peer to play a game, .the child *. 

responds, "It'^s my turn to paint now" and pushes > 

the peer away* — ' \ 

Other (OTH) - This item is marked for each interaction 
with a peer that is clearly not an 
attempt to contSol or assertion,' 

•The chiid argues with another child about whose turn 
it is to ride the tricycle and calls the child 
several names. The peer ""starts to cry* 

V ■ 

• For no apparent reason, the child hits another chilS 
in the stomach. / " ■ ' 

- " - . .' 

• . Two childtdn are^,,talking* 

• "^'While pl'aying v;ith playdough at^the art table, the 

child divides and shares his playdough with a peer 
who- does not have any. . 

SubcatecTory 3b. nature of peer in ter actibns . If the 
chila xu interacting' v/i LA a peer, ciien you must 
decide which of the following two items best. - " 
de^abribe the behavior i ^negative or positive/neutral ^ 
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Regatlva (NEG) r .Jh^; d>iijd verbal aiid/or 

' ;;^rwnverbafl agression' ^ hostility 
f . -■^toward the per^qn he is interaqting 
with* ' " ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 



• Jflien^the ohiii^ attertipts to join a group of peers 
buHjdi^f a block *strueture, one of the peers says^ 
' "ySiIV can't play hare* " The child responds by 
knocking down the block structure and building 
anotlier in its. place* ^ - 

* ^ ' •.^he peer pushes' a peer away from the drinj^ing foun* 
, tain knocking her down onto the floor, ^ "/^ 

m. When asked by^"^^ paer^ to play a game, the .child ^ 
^ responds^ "It'% my ^atn to paint now •^ and pushes ^ 

the peer away. ^ 



• For no apparent reason, the child hits another phild 
in the stomach* 

..." , -. ^ jiei 

Pogitive/Neutral .(P6S/NT) i This item is marked for 

" each behavior_that is 

clfiarly not (negative * 

• The child is* playing, a lotto game with a peer* " 

\ ^ w - ■ ' ■ ^ . . ' " 

• When asked by a peer to join in an art activityi the 
child says amiablyi "I want to g^o play with the 

blocks^ " - ' , . . . ' 

= ? . . . * . 1 . 

m While playing with playdough at the art tabl^, the 
child divides and shares his playdough wi'th a peer 
who does not have any. * 

• The child approaches a peer 'showing hlAi a game and 
says^ "Let's play this' game*" - * 

Subcategory 3c. Purpose of peer interation . If the 
' child is interacting wi^h- a peer/ then .y^^^ must 

decide ;which one of the ■ following four item's best<; \ 
describe the ^purpose of the child^s interactions 
. informatioti^ a^sistance/n\aterials ^ ^support, br-^^ 
nonapplicable , > 
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TnfcrmatiQn (INFOJ i The child requests or proy±d#s * :^ ' 

^ij;.^. , ^ - , . factual statements 'or axpianations 

: = . ./ concerning a task, a proHleW, a 

\ / ' ^ - causarl relationship or otlier ^i^- 

. ; ■ events and situations m hiS envi- 

\ . ronirtentl . T 

EKampless'' . ./H i |> r ^ 

• While playing with i /peer at the workbench^ the ^^^^ 
child asks, "Whfri's^the hanuner?" 

• The child asks M peer, "Why are you doing that?" 

• The child turns to a nearby pear and says, "Look its 
snowing outside*" ■ 

• When asked a question by a peer, the child^ simply 
replies, ^ ^ . ' .-(H-hJ^^ ^ *^ ^ 

Assistance/Materials (AS/MAT) The child requests or ^ 

provides physical 
assistance or materials 

Exatnplesi ; * * , , 

[ • = ^ * . 

• The child requests a peer to come over and lielp 
■ obtain a toy from another .^peer,^^ ^ . 

.• At snack t4-me the child helps a peer pour her juicfe. 

The child harids a peer a block, - ^ .^^ 

The child' tells a peer, "Make a "J" for me. " 

Support (-SUP ) % The child is used by. or uses a peer ^ ■ 
. for obtaining comfort, protection', 

/* * and/or reassurance after a hurt, disap= 

pqintmentTXor other problem situations - 
. ^ The-!child'^ d^^^ ridt see^^or provide - ' 
assistance^ or information for solVing < 
i \ the problem* ^ i 

Xtjmples:. / it^'^ ; 

•^The qhild puts her arms around a/^rying pe^, , ■ 

• The child takes a hold of a peer's hand after K^e has 
been slugged by another ghild, — 
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m The shild says to another ehild/^ "Bob t&pk my truck, 
' ' Tha child does not ask the pa a r to help get it back. 

• After falling ojff a triqycle, tha child cries to a 
pear^ "My knaa hurts." - ; * 

Nona^plicabla (NA) i This item is marked whenever the 
: v~ purpose of 'tha child ' a inter^ , 

^ ' " actitfn with 'a^ ]|^r is cl&arly not 

one of raqiaesting or providing 7 ~. 
inforfatictoiV* assistance matir^ 
-X ials^ .'or^^^iSKidtional support. 



4^ The dhild and; a peer are painting a monster picture 
together at the art easel* ? 

• A p^er tells the child not to do something. ^ t J 

• The child laughs at a peer's antics.' The peer lookB 
over and giggles. ^ 

peer tells the child, "I ate lunch at a restaurant 

Subcategory 3d*, Role played during peer InteraQtions . 
If the child is interacting^ with a peer, then you 
must decide which one 'of the following three items 
bdst describe the child's rolei requester^ giver, 
or nonapplicable. \; . 

Requester (REQ) i The child requests * info rn\^at ion ^ 

assistance , materials , or emotional 
/ ^ support by posing a question, making 

: a "demand^ or %n *^me raanher ifldlcat*^ 
ing (i/e., physical gesttires> ^a need 
of help, material^, information , or 
r emotional suppo^ from a 'peer, 

• The child asks a peer, "Why are you dding that?" 

• ,The child asks a peer, "How do y<^ make a "J"?" 



The child holds hands with a friend immediately 
after the- teacher has scolded the child* i. 



Giver (GiV^) i Thfi- child gives iA^QCTtation, assiMtancer 

materials ,^ ror emotional support to a. 
peer in .the form of factual statements i 
explajiations^ or-physical gestures . : 
The child may provide this Bponta|ieously 
or on the peer's request* .^'^ 
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The ^hild tuKie to ^d^itiiaMby" pefer and^jsays, "Look its 
^jSnowing out^del" /' ' " ■ 

• The child hands a peer. a block^ 

' • The child piits her arms around a crying pe,e?^,,ri.- 

' ■ - ' ' ^ - ^ ^ \ ^ , . ^ , 

.• The child shows a peer now to\jftil^ blui and green ^ 
vV^pa^int together to make a new db^r. ■ 

Nonapplicable (NA) i The ahild \\& not requesting or 

~ " " providing i'i^flormatidn^ assistance^ 

^ ^ ' materials^ or. ermotional ST^port, 

- ^ ' , This itemjis marked whenever non^ ^ 

appilcabl^ is coded in subcate- 
gory 3c, \ ^ - - 

, ' . ^ W ^ ^ 

Examples : . M , : / ^ ^ \# 

The chilS listens^ to a, peer^^tejl a story, The^^child 
did^^ not ^ask^^he peer to tel^ the sto^y.^ 



Phe child and a peer are painting a rrr -.ter picture 
f tdgdfcher at the art easel, ' 

• A peer abmes'' over to. the child and says^ "Its clean- 
t ^ up time." ' " ^ ^ 

• The child pushes a peer away from the - drinking foun-- 
; ' tain^ knocking her down onto the floor. 

Category 4, Interactions wltff Adult 

Category 4 is coded when the target child interadts -with 
an ^adult (s ) by looking* at, listening to^ talking with^^ or 
sharing materials and working l^n a common project. The 
adult, tl^e child is looking or ristening to must be looking 
at the child or speaking directly to the target child* If, 
■the child i^s interacting v/ith an adult in any of these ways 
during the "S^-second . interval , his bsKavior l-m coded in four 
subcategories to indicata: . (a) the'type of adult inter'-^. 

.^action; . (b) the 'nature the adult intereiction; (c) the 
pjl^pose of^the adult interaction; and (d) the role played 

■ dSring the adult interaction. ' In order, to . code category ^ 



yoxi place a sla^ mark in each of these *sub^ktagoria# 
{4^, Ab ^ 4c, and 4d) to. describe the chilfl's interaction 
witti *'an adult (s)« I£ mg^ .than one of th& items Int- a. :■_ 
giverv*,iubcategory occtoS iurijig the S^second interval V -pjt 
4 -^sX^sh^.'mar^:b^^^^ that occurred last , 

= Su b^cate^ories > when you have decided that category / 
'4^ appITes to the child's behavior, you must place a slash 
mark on one item in each of the foi^r subcategories s 4a, 
4b, 4c, 4d, . 



Subcategory 4a, Type of adult intgraction . If the 
"child is interacting with an/ adult^ then you mufat 
decide which one of th^^ following three items Joes t 
describes the typi 'off aduli interactioni cpAtiol^ 
, ling,^ assertion, or othet, ^ \ ^ " 

CdntroMing ^C^T) : The child attempts/ verbally 

^ and/or nonverball^ (i/e, / physical 
' gesti^res) to ipfluence or get the 

attention of an- adult, ; ' 

Examples i ^ . " . . . 

• The child tells the teacher, *'Shut^i|p." 

• The child tells an aide , ^ "Leave me ilone,"' and 
pushes her away, . . . ^ ■ . ^ ^ 

m The cHird ''approaahes an ai^da ,and imys , "I waijt you 
to build ^thi-s block tower with me^^;**" ^ ^' 

• Jhe child goes over to a teacher, grasps her hand 
then leads , her to the art table, and asks,' "Do you 

^ know what I madi?" 

. ? 

Assertion (AST)^ % The child resists verbal and rion= 

verbal adult attempts to influence 
his behavidr or direct him to do 
something, * ' 

Examples I . . , . 

• When asked bo cle^^=up his des]; by a volunteer, 
aide the child replys, "I don ■ t have to," and kicks 
the aide in the leg, . . 



« When the ^ teacher asks '^he ^chilM to fi'nish his' . 

snack, the child throws the' coakies *on ^the floor, 
/ dumping over the milk., ^ ^ 
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m When the teacher says "alean^up^ time, "> the child 
telli ,the teacher, "I've cleaned up my^share;* I ^ 
caji fQ^^fco snack now*" i 

.•'When told by t^e teacher to go to the art area, 
- the dhild asserts, "I'd rather go play at the 
^ toy t^ie;" . ^ ^ ■ . ; ; 

• The teacher addressee a qiiefi:^©n to :the child* and 
the , child ignores her. - ' 

.^M'-r ■ ^ . . : 

t ^i-ii _ _s - ^ 

other (OTH) I Tl»s item is marked for each intar* . 
' , *~ action ^th an adult 'that is ciearly; 

^ not «i attempt to conttol or assertion. 

Examples i ^ ' % 

• The child hits a parent aide, ^ ^ 

• The child listens to the teacher^explain^a game*^' 

#- lfih^ th% teacher asks the child to share 'the paste 
jar wit^"^ another '^fcer, tfte-c^ld mc^es the pasta 
to the middie of the table foi sharing^ 

The child and the teacher are talkj^ng as they 
e both carry the snacks :to the table. 

Subcategory 4b-8 Nature of adult interactions . If' . 
the chiPd ' is in teracting with an adult, then you 
must decide', which of the following t^o it§ms 
besfi^ describe the nature of the behaviors nega^ 
■ tiVe or . poiitive/neutral , ^ 

Negative (NEG) i The child eKpresses verbal^ and/or 

nonverbal agression or hostility 
.'toward the adult he is infracting 

with. ^ 

■\ - - " * 

Examples : f ^ ^ ^ " ^ 

• The child screams to the adult, "Shut-upl" 
The child hits the adult. 

The child tells an aide, "Leave me alone," and ■ 
pushes her away • - . % 




• When the teacher asT^s the child to finish his 
snacky the child throws, the cookies on the^floor, 
''dumping over the milk^ . \^ - _ . - 

Fositi^g/Neutral (POS/NT) : This item is marked for 
!■ ' ~~. ^. each behavior that is 

; clearly nqt negative # 

; Ekampless ^ ^ " jl ' ' 

if The chil^ approaches, an aide and says^ "I Want you^ 
. ^ to buiJ.d this block tower with me." . ' > 

The teacher addressSs a question to the child. 
The child does not respond, ' : ^ 

• The child approaches tKa ^acher and offers to help 
. put away : the dfesa-up clothes/* ^_ , 

The chil^ listens , tft: the teacher explain a game., 

^ Subcategory 4c, Purpose of adult interaction * xf 
- the^ dhild .JLs interacting with an adul;t/ then you 
' must decide which "one of the following four items 
_best describe the purpose of the child's inter— 
^ action: ' in forma tiionv assiataace/materials ^ sup-- 
port, or nonapplicablie, . \ ^ 

Information (INFO) 1 The child requests or provides 
, factual statements or exp^ian- 

^ ations concerning a task> a 

probl^m^ a causal relationship 
or other events and situations^ 
in hi3 environment. 

Examples: ' ' • 

m When asked by the teacher to tell' what shape she 

was holding iiv her hand, the child responds, "That's 

a circle, " ^ ^ - . ^ 

• The childj tells the teacher that today is ,his 
^ b4rthday, "^^^Z ' . 

• The child asks a parent aide where the paint 
brushes are, ^ , 

• The child asks the teacher, "V.^hen is it going .to 
be lunch time?" . * 

■ ' : . ■ C ^ 

■ ^ • . f 
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ee/Materials {RS/MAT) i . child vreguests or 

provides physical 



ERIC 



assistanae or materials. 



Examples : 

% 



• Aftar an Unsuccessful attempt to play with plavdough^ 
the chiia goes , over -to the^ teacher and demands ' 
"Make hfer share with me." > ? ^ 

^ Af ter^ using the toilet^ the child goes over to the 
teacher and waits for him to 2ip up her paiits. 

• The child helps the aide p^ the blocks on the shelf* 

• The child haJds the cookie t-ray^^jfeQ -^e teacher. . . 

Support (SUPj : The criild is .used by usa? an adult 
- ^ for obtaining comfort/ protection^ 

and/or reassurance afte^a hurt/ dis-- 
appointment, or other prqblem situ^^ 
* , tions. The child does not^seek or ^ " 

" ; provide assistance or information for 
solving the problem/ 




EK^plas • \ / 

/ . ^ ^ 

The child holdfs handi^ with an adult immediately 
after a peer nas h:j.t her, " 

• During a l^dud rainstorm, the child goes over to t£e"^ 
teacher and sits in>her lap, ^ _ . 



m The child rubs the. teacher^' s head aftei she bumped 
it on a cupboard ^dqor* ^- 

The child sa^s to ^parent aide, "I'm sorry you got 
,a bad cold, " ^ 
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.Nona^fxca bl^CEm) \ This item is marked whenever the 

purpose bf the child's inter- 
action with an adult is clearly 
^ not one of requesting or provide 

■ • ■ \ ing information, assistance^ 
. = materials, or emotional support* 
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• When the teacher asks the child to finish his 
snack the child throws ^the cookies on the floor^ 
dumping over the milk. ^- ^ 

• The child listens to a voluntaar p^re^t aide tell a 

sto^#^^- - "'^ / . ' 

m The chilS' and the teacher smile at each other ais 
they^ eat their snack. 

> ' - . - ' . . 

• The ^hi& tfits an aide. * « 

. " v" "^^ ^ • 

Subcategory 4d> Role prayed during adult interactions f 
If the child is interacting with an adultT then you 
must, aecide which one of the following three items 
best descjribe the child's role I requester^ giver^ 
^or nonappiicable . ^ 

Requester- (KEQ) i .The child requests information^ 

assistance s materials^ or emotional 
support by posing a question^ making 
a demand^ or in some manner indicate 
ing (i.e. s ^hysiqal gestures) a need 
of help I materials ^ infbrmatifeij^ or 
emotional support from an adult. 

Examples : ^ . ■ 

• After art unsuccessful attempt to play with the 
playdough^ the child goes ov€r to the teacher and 

.ij, demanjJs^ "Make her share with me." 

h The child holds hands with an adult iimnediately 
" after a peer has hit her. 

•The child asks, a parent aide where the paint 
brushes are. 

The ch\ld"asks the teacher^ "When is, it going to be 
lunch time? 

Giver (GI VE) t \ The child giVes information^ ^assistances 
_ - ^ ^' ^ materi-als-s or emotipnal support ^'to a 

. V,,.. ' peer in the form of factua^^ statements ^ 

* • ^ eKplanations , or phymcal gestures * 

, . ' The child may providji this spontane- 

ously or on the adu^'s request* 



The chMd^ telis the teacher that toiday is his 
birthd^/". ' 



^ 1% The child 



wars the aide ' s question. 



• The child^ubs the teaqher's head after she bumped 
it on a^^^^upboard door, 

• The child hands an aide her coat, 

Nonapplicable (NA) i The child is not requesting or 

providing informatidn^ ^ssistance^ 
materials , 'or emotional^upport. 
This, item ,is marked whenever* non^ 
applicable is coded ih subcategbry 
' ^ . ^ 4cV" "'^ - " " ■ _ ' ~ 



.The teacher tells the child to ^lean up his toys. 

• The child listens the teacher explain a game, 

• The child listens to the teacher explain how to do a 
'-^ ' problem. , 

• ^he volunteer aide gives the child a hug.^ 

• The child bitas^ the teacher* 

Category 5, * Classroom Interaction Capacity ^ ; 

The^ kinds of child-child and child-adult interactions 
that are likely to happen vary according to the time of 
day or activity schedule* So it is necessary for the 
observer to describe^ the classroom's intera ction capacity 
during each observation unit^ To do /Ehis ^ ^"^tWe observer 
surveys the classroom in order tcv-d^termine 4he^ degree of 
interactions occurring among children and "adults after each 
5-second observation. The 

longer directed toward the/target child but-on the elass=" 
room as a whole* Thus^ e^en though the target child's 
behavior is_not congruerit with the behavior of the other 
children (the focal child^ is-being restricted by an adult] 
the bbserv^ still indicates to what extent interactions 
may o#cur during that observational unit* ,y. 

For category 5^ the- observer looks at the whole 
classroom= and^ indicates the interacticDn capacity of ^ the 
classroom d^ing each bbservation unit by placing a slash 
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the appropriate itejn. The items arer/niaxi^ 



mal /, moderate and minimal. 



Maximal I This item refers to those parts o£ the day 
(MAX) ■ in^which children ^d ^dults are £rae to 
initiate or maintaxn spontaneojLis inter^ 
actions (verbally or physifcallV)* among 
themselves*^ . Tha ohildreri are generally / 
able to choose their own behavior, with 
minimal structuring/direction by an adult. 
* Thepe^periods may be labelled by the 

teacher as "free play" or "free choice" / 
periods • ' 

; ^Examples : ^ ' 

• ^ For a thirty^mihute, period, childreji are free 

to choose and move at their own diicretioii 
Miong any activity a'^^p.lable* in the room. 

• For a £ if teen^minute period^ children are free - 
^. ■ to choose and move at their own discretion 

among activities prepared. and set up by an 
♦ adult. Activities are carried out individually 
by the children with, minimal direction by the ^ 
adult. 

Moderate : Thii item refers to those parts of the day 
(MODK in which the opportunity fjor spontaneous 

interaction among adults and children is 
substantially reduced. During this period, 
classroom behaviotf is typically less 
■ decided by childrGn and more directed by^ 

an adult. There is still some opportunity 
for spontaneous interactions to occur with^ 
in this giv&n sti^ut^ture. 

Examples : ' i . 

• For a ten-minute period, the children are assigned 
to a small group (3^8 children) where the teacher 
is reading a story. The children are eKpected 

to remain with the groups but may talk to the 
: teacher pnd othefr children ^at points during the 
\ story or after" the . stppy is completed. 

* / - ' ^ , . . n ^ ■ . . 

jm After a thirty-rrilnut^ period o¥/ "free play", 

the child;ren are engaged^ in "clean-2p" activities J 
'The children may interact with one another, but' 

they are all expected to help the teacher or 
^\sit in a designated area of the room. 
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During snack and meal times, the^-^JiiJdrin are 
assigned to a given table and adult. The 
^ children ire 'expected to' remain at the table, - 
^ but may ittteract- among themselves or witfr their 
/ - ; , assigned; adult. " ; ' ' ^' 

Minimal; This item refers to tKose pArts of the day. 
; in which children arg^ ^afe ^ree to initiate/ 

mainta^^ spontaneous, .interactions (verbally 
, or, physitally) among themselves. Classroom 
. behavior jcf the chlidren is primarily ■ con- 
. ^ / trolied^nd directefi by an adult. - 

Es^amplesj . ' . , ' - - ■. 

• During a 15-minute. period. Til the. children ? , 
are sitting in a large group listening. to the 

- teacher's story. The children are* expected to 

pay attention and not interact (physically or 
- verbally) during this period. ' ^ ' " 

• During snack and meal times , the children are i 
assigned to tables and an' aSult, " The children 

"i.are expected to use this'tirne fo^ eatl%, not 
interacting. " " ; ' . . : 

• During a 20-minute period , all ,ihe children 

• are sitting in a large group singing with the 
•teacher. All children , are expected to parti- 
cipate and interactions among 'children are ' 
discouraged and restricted. . 




J 



\ 



SI-?. 



Relative Frequencies of Behaviors 
Observed Using PDC Observation System 
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Table E^l ■ , 

Means and Standard Deviations of Child^Peer Interactioris ^ 



J 





A^CROSS ALL 


MAXIMUM ' 


MODERATE 


^-MINlMtJM 




activity ^ 


activity 


activity 


■4 activity 


■ ■ ■• . 


levels 


levels 


levels 


levels 






-441) 


(m 


^270) 








Observation Variabla 


Mean 




Mean. 


S,D, 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 




Description of Child-^Paer Interaction 










- — - - - 

i 








Nzga^tivz CoyitApl ' 


i 




,01 


,03 


? 

,01 


f ,06 


0 




Positive. ContJLol 


.28 




.33 


-.31 


.22 


' .29 


,25 


,33 




( ) 




.01 


,03 


X ) ■ 










,06 




.07 




,10 


,15 


,07 


. ,21 




( ) 




( ) . 




( ) 




,01 


.11 


Po^ltJjJz OtK'QjL ^^^^^ 


.50 


.55 


.59 


,34 


,71 


. ,32 


,67 


^,*38 


Purpose of Child*-Paer Interaction 






















^ ,14 


,08 


.16- - 


,08 


,16 \ 


.09 


,20 






.28 




.30 


,47 


,34^ 


,45 


.38 




^15 . 


.21 


,19 


,26 


.13 


,25 


.13 


.25 




.05 . 


,12 


,07 


,16 


.04 


,13 


,04 






( ) 




( f 




( ) ^ 




( ) 


( .-V, 


G^ue SLLppon.t( j 


( ) 




( ) 


f II. ^ 


( ) 




,01 


- ,11^ 



1 



Estiinates repraSjEnt reia^ive" frequencies , 
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Tables E-2 



^-t^^oans and Standard Deviations of Child^Adult Interaction Variable^^ 

■ ■ ■ . • ^ " Spring 197 6 ; ; ' ■ & 





ACROSS ALL 




MAXIMUM 


'MODERATE 


a- 


MiNrMUM^ 




act 


ivity 


act 


ivity 


activity 




activity 




levels 




ie 


^^els 


^ ' le^ 


/els 




levuls 




(N^377) 












^ / Obsdr.vation Variabla " ^ 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


^"Description _of Child^teer Interaction . 


f 
















-A 




Ne^gcLtivQ. ContAol . , 






■(.) 










0 . 








.30 


.32 


.40 




■r 

.36. ' 


.26 


.33. 


,21 










0^ 


, 0 , 






■ 0 




0 




0 






,11 


.03 




,10 ' 


.03 


.12 


,oy 




^ ,03 




( ) 




( ) 




,02^ 


( )• 




0 


/ 


0 ' 


^ W6ltiv2^ OIMa . : ' ' 


.67 ^ 


.32 


,.57 




,37 


.71 


.35 


,77 


.37 


Pu^^se qf^^Child^Peer Interaction 






















. Request In^omjicLtion 


.01 ' 


.11 


.Itf 




"' ,26 




T-pl 


£41 








.20 


,35 


,47 




.39 


.28 


:41' ' 


.53 




:lh 




.02 ^ 


,10 


,11 




.23 ' 


.01 


.10 


.05 




.20 




C ) 




,06 




.18 


0. 




.05^ 




' .18 


RanMAt Support ' ^ v^'/ , ^ 


0 




.02 




.11 


0 




*01 




.10 


0 




0 

— 4—= 




0 

_ . — 


0 




0 




0 



iFs^timatea r^^resent relative frequencies, 
^Relative f teqiiencj^ pf .this categdjcy fell betwe 



en .00 and ^Ol"^^ 
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Table E-3 



Means and Standard Deviations of ^hildren's Involvement and Verbal Behavior ^^'^ * 



Spr ing ^} 9^6 



/ 





ACROSS ALL 


MAXIMUM 


MODERATE 


MINIMUM 




' activity 


activity 


activity 


activity 




levels 


levc 


lis 


levels 


levels 






169) 


4 ^ ^ — 










IV Observation Variable , 

I . - 


/Mean 




Mean 




Mean 


S.D, 


Mean 




, a,- ■ . 
■ ' Children/ s involvement 




4 




) - 










Nonlnvcftve.d *: ^ . 


..00 


,13 


.08 "^ / 


.15 


' ',08 


.13 


, 08 


,13 




.52 


' .20 ^ 


' .47 ( 


.25 


.52 


.k 




.28 




,40 ' 


,19 


.45 




.40 




.31 


,28 


Children * Verbar Behavio^ 








^; 












,31 


,81 


*32 


.22 




I;. 


.29 ^ 


.24 




.03 


,09 


,04 


,13 






' (J 






( 




( ) 








,00 


,00 




f — — ^ 


,16 


*64 


.21 


.66 


.20 


.72 


,24 



figures represent relative 'frequenciei 
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^- ' APPENDIX 'F . ' ' . = 

. Center and School Characteristics ^. 

These data, collected in fall 1975,. are presented here 
for the record^ They may prove^usefol in the future for ' 
the^ purpose of explaining ©toserved» differences in performance 
or simply for the purpose ^^f describing centers and school's 
(in terms of size , adul t^child ratio ^ etc), The">rrows at 
the^ top of each form indicate Head Start-to-elementary 
school feeding patterns* ' . 




^ . , ' • Visalia; Californil 

1_M_= --- 

Head start Cihters iiemenMy'Schoois"^ / 

Visalia --^•Crowley Goshen ' 

' ' .; , ■ ' Unnill Camp 



Co|g|rison 

llea^ Stafi Centeri ""liimintary'Schoois" 



Goshen 
Union 



HS 

K 
1 

;2 



level 



K=3' Sum 



Total 
classes 

'PDC Cora 

4 . 3 

2 3 

3 3 
2 3 
2 3 



All Centers and' Sgljools Combined, by Treatment 



14 



K-3 class averige 



Total 
childten 



PDC Com 

45 45 



65 99 

,80 85 

■48 88 

61 .90 

.0 60 



Mai teachers 
fulkinie pirttime 



PDC Com PDC Com 

' 5 ^ 4 0.0 



2 (3 



3 3 



7 



2S4 422 
. 28 30 



3 

i2 ^ 3 



9 14 
1 '1 



0 0 
0 0 



Total paid' aides 



fulkime part^ime 



PDC Com ^ PDC Com 

10 ■ 6 a 0 



0 0 




3 ^* 0 0 



^'g|^(^-iibined child/adult average 
5ides sfrve ,in floatitfg "teams" fr^m .Kr'to's, 



0 0. 



/ - 



12 32 ,1 0 
■i.l' 2,3 OJ 0 



Child itchr, ratio 


Child: aide ratio 


fulltlme 


parttima 


^ fulkime part-time 


PDC Com 


PDC Com 


PDC Com PDC Com 


9 ■ll 




5 ■ 8 4S 


33 33 




22 *" 65 


27 28 
24 29 




27 * ^ 

X 

16- * , ' 


31 30 . 




20' 


30 ■ 






V' 

f 




ii 

. ■ 237 

* . 


24 23.5 




21 13 254 

1* 



Fountain' 




Table 

\ ■ Pue^blo, Colorado 
ters _ iiementary Schools ' > — 



! 2V 



Fountain 



.. Head Start Renters ,j,/|!emintary 'Schools 



r 



Bambi 

West lltb. 



-^Beulah Heights ' 
'Thatcher 



AH Centers and Sdiools Combined, by Treatment 





Total 


Total 


Total taachers 


Total oaid aides 


Childstchr ratin 


Child? aide ratio 




[classes 


children 


fulkime parttima 


fulklmi parbtime 


full-time yrttime 


fulk; 


Lp pirttime 


/ 

HS,- 


PDC Com 

4 3 


PDC Com 

62 er 


PDC Com PDC Com 


PDC Com PDC Com. 

4 4 


PDC Com PDC Com 

31. 30,5 30.5 


PDC C 


om PDC Com 

) \ 

, 15;5 15.2 


K V 


5 ^ 7 


117 164. 


/ 2 3 7' 1 


• 2 ' 1 " 


SaS ,54,6 15.7 164 


58.5- 


1 


1 


6 6' 


104 157 


6 6 5 ' 


1 ' 1 . -. 


17.3 26,1 17,3 


104: 


'1 


2 


4 ',5 

5 S.5* 


' 74 135 
77 ue 

f 


4 6 

^5 6 


1 0 
1 ' . 0 ' 


18.5 '22.5 ■ . ^ 
15.4 0.9 


74 ■ 


' 0 

0 ■ . 


r 

'Multi- 
levil ' 




3 

i 


i 




i 

1 


s 




K-3 sum 


2l' 27.5 


434 635^ 


17 . 21; 13^ 1 

r 


5 ^ ,6 ■ 4 


i 






K-i class averaga 


' 18 23 


0.7 0.1 0,5 0.0^ 


0.2 0.3 0.2 


f 




2, 


K-3 combined child/adult avenge J 
i^tojpresentg a third aid fourth grade conibinatiori c^^ss. ' " 


2S.5 30.2 33,3' 535 


l5,8 


' '105.8 



Table F-3 . ^ ' 
Norwalk, Connecticut 



PDC 



Head Start Centirs Blementary Schools 



Broad River 
Nathaniel Ely^ 



Lfefferson 

Magrath 

Columbus 



SfiSEi^ii?^- 

Head Start Centers ilem^tary Schools 
Broad River 



Natthaniel Ely, 



1 



BrMside 
Cr^nbury 
Naramake 
Silveriine 
fpit 




All Centers and Schools Coinbined, by Treatment 



HS 



K 
1 
2 
3 



level 



K-3 sum 



,Total., 
passes 

PDC Com 



L5 1! 



9 14.5 
9/15- 

2 



36.5 61 



•K-3 class average 



Total 



en 



DC Com 

159' 159 

- I 

237 382 

216. 359 

219, 365 
214 ^382- 



Tafcal teachers 
fulHiine parttime 



PDC Coni PDC Colli 

15 ■ 16 ' 



886 1530 



24,2 25 



5 ,a,5 

10 13>5 

9 14,5 

I 

.'9 15 



33 S3. 5. 



).9 



1 

0.01 



Tot ar paid aide i 



fu ll-tiiiie parttiip 



PDC Com ' PDC Com 

1 1 




'Child itchr ratio 



PDC Com. PDC Com 
9J 9.9 



6 1, 3 3 
0,2 a 01 0.08 0.04 



gj^(^iibined child/adult average 



47, 4 44,9 

21.6 26.5 
24.3 25,1 

23.7 25.4 

21 



382 



26. a 28.5 



1530 



Child i aide ratio 
full-time parjStifne 

PDC Com i PDC C^m 

.159 159 \ . 



2 



41 



I 



PDC' 



Table F-l , ) 
■ ;.Pihokee, Florida / . 

Head Start lintirs""lliientirylchooi ^ 
. Preind Village' — ^ Pahokie ' • , • ' Washington Park Rosinwald 
Okeechobee Gove \ / - Laka 'Harbor — ► Moorehaven 



Head Start Centers. . iieSinfirylchooii" 



'% All Centers^ and Schools Cori^ined, by Treatment 



10 





Total 


Total 


Total teachers 




classes 


children 


fuHti-nie Darttim 




P.DC Coin 


PDC Com 


PDC Com PDC Con 




4 6 


77 75 


2 3 0 0 
i 


K r 


8 * 


207 * 


9 * . 0 * 


1 i 


^ 10 * 


243 * 


11 * ■ 0 ' * 


2 ' 


10\ * 


246 * 


11 * - 0 * 


3 , 


10. * 


'-2S7 * 


11 # * 0 , * 


Multi- 








levil 


* 


84 * 


15 * 0 * 

■ '4 


K-3. sum 


38 * 


1037 


— - - -- _ 
' i 

57, * 0 * 


; f 

K-3 class average 


27 . * 


1.5 * 0- * 



^ 1-3 combined 'child/adult average 
ERJC^^^°" unavailable 



Total paid atdes 



fu lltiine parttime 
PDC Com PDC Com 

11 14 , d 0 



10 
3 
4 
3 

7 



Child ;tchr ratio 
fulkime parftiitie 



PDC Com PDC Com 

39 25 



27 * 0 * 
0.7 \ ' 0 * 



26 
24 
25 
25 



101 



Child I aide ratio 
fulRiine giarttinie 



PDC Com PDC Com 
7 * * 



21 * 

81 * 

d * 

66 * 



249 



2y 



Table F-5 



Toccoa, Georgia 



..^_„„-___„M: ... 

start Centers iliniintary Ichools 



Stiphens County 



Toccoa 



Hfiad Start Cantirs ilemintary Schoois 



Jone 




HS 



K . 
1 

1 

3 

Multi- 
level 



K-J sum 



Total 
classes 

PDC Com 

3 



Ml Centirs and Schools Combined, % Triatnient 



24 



Total 
children 



WQ Con 

47 



72 
128 
122 
-121 



501 
' 21 



Tota]^ teachers 
fulltime ' partetinie 



PDC Coi PDC Com 



22 
0,9 



,'^-^,^''1 ass average 
R-j cofflbini^ child/adult average 



Total paid aides 



fu ll-tinie parfatinie 



PDC Com' PDC Com 
3' ' ' 1 . 



1 ^ ,1 



0.3: 



OA. 

')J\ 



Childitchr ratio 



fulltime parfatime 



PDC Com PDC Com 

15 



36 
21 
24 
24 

11 



I 

23 ' 



Child I aide ratio 
full-time part-tinie 



PDC Com PDC Com 
16 ' 4? 



36 



128 



?2 



128 



122 



24 



5 



167 



Table F-6 , 

i 

Dss Moiaes, Iowa 



PDC 



Hiid Start Canters" Elimintary Ichools 



Moulton 



»Moulton 



Head Start Csntari "lliminfafyichooli' 



ElM00d\ 

LuQai 



ill _ 
Lucas 



HS 



1 ,i 

2 

3 



Total 
sses 



PDC Com 

2 3 



lavti 



K-S sum 



4 4 

4' 4 

3 . 3.5 

3 2.5 



14 14 



21^-3 class averagi 



Total 
children 



\ 



All Centeri and Schools Coinbinid, by Traatiniht 
Total tiichers 'S^al paii 



PDC Coin 
42 41 



86 100 

91 86 

65 70 

58 63 



fulltiie larttime 



PDC' Cpni PDC Com 

1 1 . , . 1 



2 2 

4 4 

i V. 

r 2.1 



300 31^ 12' 12 



75 m 



0.8 0,8 



ERjC iombipd child/adult average 



paid aides 



i £a 



PDC Com 'PDC Com 

2 1 . / 1 



0.21 



4 

0,2 



itchr^ratio 



fulltime parttiffie 



PDC Colli PDC Cora 
42 41 . 41 



43 ^ ,50 
22,7 21,5 
2L6 20 
19.3 25.2 



25 26.5 



/ 



Child I aide ratio 
fulk^a part^ims ^ 



PDC Com PDC Com 

J2I . 41 ' 41 



86 
91 
6! 
58 



75 



0 "/ 



niom pirk,'Mirylan-d 



PDC 



""Hiad'sIiiPCsntari' Eleaihta^ Schooli 



Takoma ^ark,., '-rj^'Takoftia Pari 



Heal if art Cinteri' iiimentaiy^l 



Niw Hanpshire _ "N^w- Hampshire ■ 
• 'fstatis ' .J-^ Eit^es' 

Rolling Terrace Rolling.'Tirrace 



•3 



All Centers and Schools Combined^ by Treatmant 

Child itchr ratio 





To1 


i'al 


Total 


Total teachers 


Total paid aifles 




cla! 




children 




tiitie 


parttime 


full-time part^ime 




PDC Com 


PDC Com 


PDC Com' 


PDC Com 


^DC Com 


PDC Com 


HS " 


4' 


3 . 


65 51 


2 


1 


1 


1 2 


2 1, 


K 


6 


5 


138 ■ 52 


3 


2 




.2 


I- ■ 

■ i 


1 


4 


4.5 


113 102 


* 

4 


4 


f 


4. 

■ ^ 




2 


3- 


2 


84 43 


3 


2 




I 


3 


3 


2 


2 . 




2- 


2 




I 




Miilti- 


















lavsi 


1 


4 


59 : 12a 


2 


5 






1 








^ I 1 












K*3 sum 


16 


17,5 


,461 384 


14 


15 




r 


5 


K-3 cla 


i 

Si av 


eragi 


28,8 2L9 


0.8 


0,8 
"1 

























rrSflibined child/adult avarage 



fulHime part-time 



PDC Com, PDC Com 

i 

16.5 19 . 57 



m 26 
28.2 J2.6 
84 21,5 
33.5 29,5 

59 32 



32.9 25.6 



Child I aide ratio 
fulkime parfetip 



PDC Com PDC Com 

■66 28.5 33 57 



69 

28.2 
84 
67 ■ 



138 



28 



59 



57.6 



249 

92.2 



Table E' 



Head Start Centsrs^"iililiti5y Ichooir 



WhitmirlHurtan.r 
" Resourcs Center 



Whkmep Human , 
lisource Center 




Michigan 



Comparison 

"'HiaHfarrcinterg "lliSintaff'SchooIi' 



Franklin 



s iiimintif}" 

,-0ranklin ' 



Frost 



tOPlfillow 
Whlttiir 



1^ 



HS 



1 : 

2 ' 
3 

Multi^ 
livel 



Total 
§ie§ 

PDC Cora 

4 4 



3 " 11 
, 16 
' 14.5 
14.5 

3 a r- 



Total 



Tptal teachers 
fulftimp parttime 



PDC Com PDC Com 

2 2 



211 20 



■1 |5. 1 1 
14,5 

14.5 . 

1,1 I ^ 



Total paid aiaei 



PDC Com PDC Com 

4 4 



1 3 

5' 



5 



1 



Child stchr ratio 



fuikime parttli 



T 

PDC Com PDC Com 

3? 35,5 ' 



7Q 5d,5 70 253 
25,4 

■ 27,2' ^ 

i 

- 25.5 

29 '20 



Chili? aide ratig . 
fulftime parttiine 



PDC- Com PDC Cora 



70 84.3' 
B6.2V 



42,2 



211 



K-3 sum 



57 



K-3 class avirage 



281 1459 
46.8 253.8 



8,3 1 1 

L4 0,9 0,2 0,02 



5 8 1 
1 0,2 , 0.02 



t-3 corabined child/adult aviragi 

X , ^ ... . ^ « 
ERJC^^^^°'^^ additional full-tinie aides who assist the total teaching 
Thase aides are includad in this ratio, ' ( 



33.8 212 281 1469 



46.8 183,6 281 



h 

r- 



Dsl RiO; Texas 



4 



PDC 



"Hsad Start Csnters ' Elementary Schools 
Miinorial . ' — 4Minio4al " 



A" 



■ . Comparison «' 

BBSS., SaSHBB SB^^ ^HSK^B a « ^ ^ S S H H B Hp H S H B PS B B ^ b| « a 

HiadJtart Centers Elimintary Schools 



Lamar 



►Lainar 




HS 



All Centers and Schools Combined, by Treatment 



1 

'2 
3 

Multi; 

levil 



K-3 SIM 



pi asses • 
PDC Com 



12 



12 42 



Total ■ 
childrin 



PDf Com 

78 



85 
54 
58 
60 



.3C 



300 335 
25 '28 



Total teachers 
fulltimeparttime 



PDC^ Com PDC 

. 3 



3 
2 

2 



12 



12 12 

1 ■ 1 



\u aviragi 
eonibinid child/adult aviragi 



Total paid aides 
fu lltime parttime 



PDC Com PDC Com 



"10 



10 12 
OJ 1 



Childitchr ratio 
f ull-tinie parttime 



PDC Com PDC Com' 
25 



28 


28 


27 


27 


29 


29 


30 ^ 


30 



25 



25 28 



Child; aide ra^tlo . 
fulklme part-time 



PDC Com PDC Com 

26 



30 



28 



253 



Table F4& ■ 
$BXt Like City, Utah 



PDC 



liiritart"Canters • lliiiientary Schools 

Edison 

Glandale Park 
Parkview 



_ _Cgingirison_^j 

^ "HiritarrCintiis " lliniintiry Ichools 



i Matneson 



Maths son 



Emerson - ' 

Hawthorne 

Whittier 



9\ 



HS 



)- 



K : 
1 

2 
3 

Multi- 
level 



K-3 suffl 



5 8 
9 12 

6 * 9 

6' 9 

6 ' 1 



All Centera and Schools Confined, by f|eatitiint 



Total 


Total 


classes 


children 


PDC Coin 


PDC^Oom 


9 5 


170 9? 



41 39 



' K*3 class average 

cowbinad chiia/adult avirage 



214 


319 




7 


215 


272 


9 


12 


142, 


240 


6 


9 


158 


253 


6 


9 



149 22 



888 1106 
2L7 2a^ 



Total teacHers 
MHlie parttime 



PDC Con PDC Com 

'9 5 



2 



7 1 



32 38 
0.8 0, 



2 2 



Total paid' aidee 



full-time parttiffli 



PDC Com ■ PDC Coin 

9 5 6 ' 



5 4 

3 4 

4 3 

3 

1 



10,, 



5 11 11 



) 0.04 0.0g 0.24 0.13 0.28 048 



' ^hildstchr ratio 
fulkime parttime 

PDC Com PDC Com 
18,8 19.4 



53.5 45,5 10? 159.^ 
23.8 22.6 

23.6 26,7 
28 28.1 

21,3 22 



27.8 29.1 444 553 



Child; aide ratio 
fulkime " parfrtiine 

PDC Com PDC Coin 

18.8 19.4 28.3 



71,3 63.8 53.5- 
43 ■ 90,6 68 

71 6^ ^0 

843 

22 



88.8 22L2 80.?' 100, 



'Head Start Cinters liementary Schoois 



'Lister 



1 

'Lister. 



Heau'ltart Centers Eleirtintary Schoois 



Rogeri 

Roosivelt 

Willard 

( 



Rogers 



Roosevelt' 




HS 



K 
I 
2 
•3 

Multi- 
level 



Total 
class^es 

PDC Coin 



3 5 



3 5 

3 5 

3 ^5 

3 5 



All Centirs and Schools Coniinid,. by Trsatniint 



Total 
■ch ildren 

PDC Coin 

60^ 100 



94 100 

71 100 

81 , 100 

70' 100 



Topi teachegs 
fulltinie parttime 



PDC Com PDC Com 



3 2 



Total paid aidls 



fu lkime gaj^^ime 



3 5 

3 5 

3 ' S 

3 5 



PDC Com PDC Com 

■3 4 ' 



3 5 

3 5 

3 , 5 

3 5 



Childitchr ratio 



fulkime part^lme 



PDC Oom |DC Com 

20 50 



31J 20 


31,3 20 


23.6 20 


23.6 20 
/ 


27 ■ 20 . ' • 


21 20 


23,3 20 


23.3 20 



Chi ji^i aide jatio , 
fulkime parttime 



PDC Com PDC Com 

20 '25 



K-3 sum 



^2 20 



315 400 
23,3 20 



12 20 
1 1 



K-3 class average 
( o 

<ERIC 

i TjTu iiibined ehild/adult average 



12 20 
1 1 



26.3 20 



26,3 20 
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Table M2, y 
Morgantown, West Virginia 



PDC 



Head Start Centers , Elementary Schools 
JeroniQ Park —^Jerome Park 
, — ► Woe 



._._=,.Comgarison . 

Head ' Start Cenbip iienientary § 



National 



. A- 

National 



, t 




CO ■ 



HS 



K 
1. 
2, 
3 

Multi- 
level 



All Centers and Schools Conibirted,' by Treatniant 



Total 
classes 

PDC Com 



4 4. 



2 3 



1 . '2, 



1 1 



^al 
Ghildren 



PDC^Com 

45 40 



10£ 



35 



47 69 



39 



27 ' 53 



28 29 



Total teachers 
fulJtiine parttime 



PDC Com PDC Coni 



1 2 



1, 2 



1 1 



Total paid aides 
lu lkinie parttiine 



PDC Com PDC Com 

2 2 2 . 2; 



2 4 
1.6 3 



1 1 



Child itchr ratio 



fulkini parttime 



PDC Com vPDC Com 
22i5 ^20 ■ 



54 

23.5 23' 

39^ 36 " 

21'. 23. 3^ 

28' 



Child ;aide ratiOy i 
fulkime part^im'e 



PDC Com PDC Com 
22.5 20 22.5 20 



54 

29,4 23 
|5 ,. , 36 
45 23,3 

28 



K-3 sum 



.9 12 



K-3 class average 
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27.7 24.6 



7 12 
0.8 1 



ERjC oiflbined child/adult average 



5.8 13 



.64 1 



35.5 22.4 



42,9 22.7 
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Attrition Findinqs for Each Site 



( 



California 



Before 1974^75 children from the PDC Head Start center 
advanced to several different elementary schools^ and thus 
the data collected this spring did not permit estimation 
of attriti<^^ among children , enrolled in classes from these 
earlier yearns.,"^ Attrition among children from the 1974-75 
PDC Head Start class , (now in kindergarten) appears to be 
73%. This j^igure. seems ■'so startingly high (and so much at 
pdds with the figures reported for other years) that*^t was 
judged advisable'^ to declare *the data insufficient for any 
cqnclusion. Figures for oaie of the t\?6 comparison centers 
were available for all four year-groups^ beginning in 
-i^71-72 ^ . and it is these figures that provide the main basis 
for estimation of^^ttrition in the comparison centers. 



Colorado 

'^^"'^ No attri^on data from Head Start crasses were collected 
this year for ^veral reasons^ among .which was that no ^ 
recqrds are kepus. at the individual elementary schools to 
indicate whether ^pr not a child attended Head Start. This 
represents a conscious effort by the schools not to label 
children. One faator which, may affect significantly 
Pueblo's attrition is thatj^the children are not restricted 
to Head Start centers or schools by^geograp^hic location. 
Head Start parents ars free to select the school their 
child will attend based on the particular program the 
school is offering/ e^g*/ IGE, Bilingual^ etc. It would 
be bGst to encourage parents in the PDC and comparison 
school geographic locations to enroll their children in 
those schools* " ■■ ^ . 

Connecticut ' 



The data supplied by this site were complete and 
well=documented . If the indicated trend holds, the 
expected enrollment of 60 should be adequate for the PDC 
group -and more than adequate for the CQm.parison group* It 
may be that the attriti^on data gathered last year showed 
higher attrition rates because the methods of estimation 
usud by sipte staff at that time were less prfecisa. 




The data provided by the Florida site appear complete 
and show a consistently low rate of attrition. 



Geo r g j a 

- The figures obtained for the years prior to 1S15-16 
^reflect a situation which no longer exists^ in that 
children from the county surrounding^ Toccoa attended 
Head Start in Toccoa and then returned to their local 
elementary school , Attendance at' the Toccoa Head Start 
is nbvj limited to Toccoa residents* 

Given the change in attendance patterns, retention 
rates can be expected to be higher than in the past. 



Iowa 

The attrition data collected .appear to be accurate. 
Although ^here was no Head Statft at Moulton prior to fall 
"1975, only those Chi Idr en from the Moulton district who 
attended the Head Start that was operating were included 
in the attrition calculations , « ^ * 

The comparison school statistics are based on Lucas 
Elementary only. Many children not in the LUcas distric_: 
attend the Head Start at Lucas , which reduces the potential 
sample size, but the situation is even worse at Elmwood, 
where only 4 children from that district attended the : 
Head Start, which began in 1974-75, Of those 4 children, ^ 
out of a total of 25, only two remain, and were, therefore, 
not included in the attrition calculations. Additional 
comparison elementary schools are to be designated by^ Iowa 
in the coming year to increase the number of comparison 
Head Start children that can be followed longitudinally, btit 
it would still be helpful for the Head Start centers • to recruit 
as many children is possible from the attendance area of 
the elementary school in whic'h the Head Start is located, 

Mary land 

The attrition figures for Head Starf^ to third gi^ade 
app^ear to coincide closely with the attrition figures^ from 
the preyious year , No' future' boundary changes in attendance 
areas are anticipated, and there have been none since 1971, 
although some schools have closed . 

A n a 1 1 e rnp t s h o u 1 d ij e m a d e t o d e t e rx\\ i n e t- h e reasons for 
the extraordinarily high attr-ition rate in the comparison 
Bchools, so that some remedy inight be sought. 



EKLC 



Michigan 



It is uncertain just how much confidence can be^placed^ 
in the attrition ^figures from Pontiac, since they are based 
on incom^ete school records * Furthermore , attendance 
at Pontiac schools has been disrupted by the ef fect&^of 
busing, which has thrown the community into turmoil and 
increased transiency in the populatiori. However, attrition 
figures from/1975 and 19761 are in fairly close agreement, 
and projections are close to the actual figurey^^ indicating 
that these estimates may have some substancs^^ 



Texas * . • 

Estimates for this site are probably. low in reliability 
since there was no preschool program prior to L973-74 (the 
year of court- ordered integration) and since local records 
maka no distinction between Head s€art and non-Head Start 
pr^i^jrams. Also^ there was no Head Start at Memorial (PDC)' ^ 
before this year, so that PDC schools and comparison schools 
were combined. The 1974-^75 records for two schools' were 
missing, introducing greater uncertainty into attrition 
estimates. ^ 



Utah ^ , 

— f 

^ The attrition figures from Utah appear to be- accurate 
and complete. 

Washington ■ ^ 

The collecj^ion of attrition information appeared thorough 
and accurate, although the Project Coordinator eKpressed 
doubt that attrition is actually as high as the figures 
made it appear to be. 



West Virginia 

~] Attrition informaltion was provided foff^^-qnly one of the 
two PDC schools, and only for last year, 1974^73, although 
the Project Coordinator did .suppiy attrition data on low 
income children in general, which indicated that after 
tihey roach kindergarten, attrition is negligible. 
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Attrition Rate Information : 
perclan^age drop estimated over all centers and schools 
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Attrition Rate Information: 
percentage drop estimated over all centers and schools 
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Attrition Ra^e Information . 
percentage drop estimated' over all centers and schools 
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Attrition Rate Ihformation 
* perGGntage drop estimated over all centers and schools 
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, Table. G-6 

Attrition Rate Information i 
percentage drop estimated over all centers and schools 

Iowa 
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= ^ A" trition Rate Information^ 

percontage drop estimated over all centers and schools 

Maryland.- 
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Attrition Rate ^Information ^ 
,percentage drop estimated over all centers and schools 
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. V. Table G-10 

Attrition Rate Informationi 
percentage drop estimated over all centers and schools 
. = ' . . Utah , ' 
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^ Attritloji ,Rate Information^ 
percentage drop estimated OHer all center e and schpols 
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percent-age drop estimated ovep all centers' and schools 
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APPENDIX H " 

COMPOSITION OF SUBSCALES FOR THE PUPIL OBSERVATION CHECKLrST . 
(POCIi) AND THE PDC CHILD RATING SCALE (CRS), BASED ON F^TOR ANALYSES 

Subscales of the POCL 

Factor analysis of the Pupil Observation CheckliBt reeulted 
in two factors, which have been named "Task Orientation" and 
"Extroversion" to; describe the common characteristics of the 
item loading on the factors. The ^ items loading on each of 
these factors and the factor loadings are shown in Table H-^l* 
Scopes on the subscaleB were calculated by summing the actual 
scores on all items for a subscale. The subscale scores were 
then used in all subsequent analyses of POCL spring data. 

Subscales of the PDC Child Rating Scale 

_ ^ ^ . _. _ . ^_ , 

The items of the 'PDC Child Rating Scale were factor 
analyzed using the same method as for the POCL, The five 
resulting factors have been assigned the nam^s^ "Poise^" 
"Aggressivenessv " "Determination^" "Self-sufficiency^" 
and "Flexibility." Table H-=2 shows the factor on which each 
item loaded highest and the item's loading for that factor. 
As with the POCL, subscal^'^^scores^ for use in subsequent i 
* analyses were constructed ^by * iumming , actiial scores on .alZ 

items for a subscale, usltig negative scores where loadings 
were negative. 
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Table H-1 



Subscales of the POCL^ Based on Pactor. Anmlysis ^ of ; the Item 

^ Spring 1976 = 



Loading of Item on Each Factor; 
Highest Loading In Italics 
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^ .83 


.17 


Keeps Trying 
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.19 


Real } stical ly Self- 


.72 


.22 


Con fi dent 
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Table H^2 



S 

Bas 



ubscales 9£ th^ PDC Child Rating Scale, 
ed on Pactor Analysis-, Spring 1976 Date 



14 

15 

16 



Compared to other children of the same 
age and background^ how dftSh doee this 
child behave in the following ways? 



Factor for Which Loading 
Was Highest 



1. Uses words or wits to try to influence 
others 



a a • • " 



2, Uses physical force to try to control 

others *^ * • 

3^ Succeeds in influencing or controlling 
others * * , . • * . * * • • - • • * • 

4* Is coatrolled or influenced by others, \ 

5. Imitates others or follows them around/, 

6. Coirnetes with others for toys, atten- 
tion , achievement. ^ 

7. Asserts his/her rights to fair treat^ 

. ment ^ * * * * ' 

8. Accepts or abides by school, classroom 
rules , * * * * • *^ * • • • * *■ ^ * ' * 

^9, Cooperates arid shares with others, . . . 

10, Shows verbal affection to etchers , . - . 

11, Shows verbal dislike or hostility to 
others 

12, Shows physical . affection to others . , . 

13\ 



Shows physical dislike or hostility to 
oth'ers . , * . - * • * • • v • * * * * 



Shows self --confidence , 

Shows awareness of and pride in own 
culture. • 

Decides for_self wh^ to do, with whom 
^ to play, , . , . ^ ^ * ' - * ' * • 



17% Gets the attention of adultb appro- 

. priately . . , , / * * ^ . - • - * ^ * • • 

18. *Gets the attention of peet-s appro-- 

priately . . • * . " ' ' * ' * ' ' ' * * 

^H^incipal Components factor analysis, varimax 

ERIC ^ . » • 25^/, 
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.59 
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-.66 
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.40 
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-.68 
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• 45 



79 



64 



47 
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24, 



Table H-2 / 
(contlniied). 



Compared to other ahildren of the same 
agfe and background, how often doaS this 
child behave in the following ways? 



Attempts to solve social problems with 
little adult assistance 

Takes ^on the role of adult during 
dramatic play . * - . # - , . . # * . - 

Shows respect for or tolTe^fiflBB of 
others' ideas and behavior or looks , . 

Recognises others'' £ esli'ngs^_responds 
appropriately * . . • - * • • !• • * • • 

^ - ^ 1 

^Talks freely to children. 

#Talks freely to adults. . # , - * . , ^ 



Factor 



fbr Which : 
Wai Highest 
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Table 

(continiied) 



Factors for Which Loading 
Was Highest 



Compared to other children of the s^e 
age and background^ how often does this 
child behave in the' following ways? 



25* Works or plays well on his/her own . . 

26* usesValternati ve strategies . if j^nitial 
proDlem^solving methods fail * . * * * 

27* Is •easily distracted when doing a task 

28* Asks for needed help to do a task* , , 

29* Asks for unnecessary help to do a task 

30* Sees his/her errors in a task and 

co^^racts them. . . , . . * * . , * . - 

31. Gives up on tasks before they are 
, finished . * , , . * * . * * * • * - 

32, Returns to unfinished tasks after 
interruption * . . • • . . * . * . ^ 

35*^ Enjoys tasks he/she chooses. \ * *, ^. *^ 

34, Shows' pride in what hi/she does br 
rnakes. . * . • * . / . • * • • * • * 

35. Chooses tasks that are too easy for ^ 
him/her * 

36. Chooses tasks that are too hard for 
him/her V^ '*"^ / - ^- ^-^- -^ . . ...^ - ^ 

37, Expects to succeed, not afraid of 
failure* , , . * . * . . • . • • * * * 

38-. Has a desire to master all kinds, of 

skills ^ » - > - - * * • '* • * * * * 

39/ Needs much encouragement or material 

rewards to attempt tasks ^ 
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